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vaccinate feeder lambs 


against Type D 
enterotoxemia 


Clostridium Pertringens 
Type D Bacterin * 


Most sheepmen report that vaccina- 
tion against Type D (ovine) entero- 
toxemia is essential for successful 
feeding operations. Otherwise, heavy 
losses may occur. 

Millions of lambs have been protected 
by practitioners who immunized them 
with Corn States Clostridium Per- 


fringens Type D Bacterin. 
er "mm, Vaccination with Type D bacterin pre- 
% a vents enterotoxemia of sheep either 
on pasture or in the feedlot. It pre- 
% vents losses, saves feeding time, and 
%, >, gee the lambs to market early. 
a is season vaccinate feedlot lambs 


with Type D bacterin. After the ex- 
piration of the 10 day period for de- 
velopment of immunity, sheepmen 
ean allow access to lush pastures or 
fattening rations with little danger. 
Type D bacterin is available in 50 ec., 

Type D bacterin and Type D an- 250 ece., and 500 cc. bottles. 

titoxin were originated and first 

introduced to practitioners after 

years of research in Corn States Clostridium Perfringens 

laboratories, They have received T D 

enthusiastic and unqualified en- Antito 

dorsement from the profession ype xin 

and from the sheep industry. 

They are sold to graduate vet- 

erinarians only. Write for litera- 


Check explosive outbreaks of entero- 
toxemia with Clostridium Perfringens 
Type D Antitoxin. Type D antitoxin 


cure. establishes immediate passive immu- 
_ It can be given to range, feeder, 
and suckling lambs. Type D antitoxin 
*Patent 2,719,102 is available in 100 ce. and 250 ee. 


bottles. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


1124 HARNEY ST. © OMAHA NEBRASKA 
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From 
Pig 
To 

Rabbit 
To 
Pig 


Rabbit modified live virus, porcine origin, vaccum dried 


NORVAC with serum provides immediate protection 


and lasting immunity. No seeding of premises, incar 
able of spreading hog cholera. 
ALL MODIFIED VACCINES ARE NOT ALIKE. Tissue: 


used in Norvac production come only from pigs that 
have shown a definitely prescribed reaction following 
injection of virus modified by a series of passage: 


through rabbits. Prior to inoculation, a normal tem 


perature and white cell count is established for each Supplied In: 
pig. After inoculation, only those animals are used NOV 5 doses $ 1.50 
which show a prescribed temperature and leukopenia NOX 10 de $ 3.00 
pattern during the incubation period NXXV—25 doses $ 7.50 
This extra care means extra quality in NORV AC! NOI 50 doses $15.00 


NORDEN LABORATORIES Each with sterile diluent 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


(Rr Hog 
Cholera 
Vaccine 
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ASKA-RID 


The Preferred Swine Anthelmintic 


for use in 


Aska-Rid has the unique advantage of being BOTH safe and effective for 
eliminating roundworms from debilitated swine. 

For the first time the veterinarian has no need to be concerned about worms 
interfering with his treatment of other diseases. For the first time he doesn’t have 
to take chances that roundworms will complicate hog cholera vaccination. He can 
always have the owner first eliminate the worms with Aska-Rid. 

Simply add Aska-Rid to any ground feed (1-100) and feed either wet or dry. 
Give pigs all they will eat for three successive days. Depending on size, | lb. of 
Aska-Rid will worm 15 to 20 pigs. For best results administer soon after weaning. 

The distinctive color makes it easy to know when the medicine is thoroughly 
and evenly distributed throughout the feed. 

Pork from treated hogs is entirely safe for human consumption if slaughter is 
delayed 30 days after dosing. Re-treatment is not recommended for hogs to be 
slaughtered. 

PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY, Division of 


ALLIED LABORATORTES, INC, 


*Trade Mark Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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MLV is the trade mark of Fort 
Dodge brand of modified live virus 
hog cholera vaccine. (The letters 
MLV should not be applied in 
discriminetely as an abbreviotion 
of the term “modified live virus.” 
. 
MLV is prepared from swine tis 
sues, including blood, selected 
4 from pigs inoculated with virus 
bits (US. Patent No. Re. 23746) 
for use in a 2 cc. dose is weed withost serum on 
susceptible pigs in potency and 
safety tests and experimental field 
for healthy unexposed vaccination Such use in routine 
’ vaccination is not recommended, 
however, because of occasional 
complicating factors not easily 
swine of any age over recognized nor controlled 
* MLV was formuloted from its 
5 weeks, with serum beginning for simultaneous admin 
istration with anti-hog cholera 


serum 


dosage of cc. 


MLV is recommended for use in 


2 cc. dose for healthy, unexposed 
“% = ; swine of any age over 5 weeks 


bad 


with serum dosage of 10 cc ; 


With MLV. amounts of vaccine 
and serum ore not correlated 
Vaccine dosage is standard but 
serum dosage should be varied to 
meet requirements of each in 
dividual animol or herd Larger 
doses should be used when, in 
the opinion of the veterinorian, 
they ore indicated 

MLV, when used as recommend 
ed, provides positive protection 
agoinst hog cholero throughout 
the lifetime of overage swine 
even up to 25 months 


MLV is thoroughly tested to es 
a tablish safety and freedom from 
fORT DODGE e & donger of infecting the premises 
with hog cholero or other swine 
| disease 


The potency and safety of MLV 
Y os on immunizing agent in hog 
is a product of cholera control ore further at 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. tested by the highly satisfactory 
Fort Dodge, lowa results obtained from more than 
four years’ use in vaccination of 
millions of swine throughout the 
country 
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Roman Riders are 
NO FRIENDS OF YOURS... 


SALES TO 
LAY CHANNELS 


SALES TO 
VETERINARIANS 


got 
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Straddlers who try to ride the “professional” horse with one 
foot and the “lay” horse with another are in for a bad fall 


in this business. 


The wise veterinarian knows that the supply house which 
really seeks to serve the veterinarian is on the veterinarian’s 
side 100 %. There is no place for straddling. No compromis 


ing. No jumping from one side to the other. 


Stick with suppliers who are KNOWN to be 100 ©, with the 


veterinarian . . . and you can be sure they will stick by you. 


ASSOCIATED VETERINARY LABORATORIES, 


Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 


The Southwestern Serum Co. The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 
Allied Laboratories, Inc. Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Blue Cross Serum Co. Liberty Laboratories 

The Columbus Serum Co. The National Laboratories Corp. 
Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. Norden Laboratories 

Corn States Laboratories, Inc. Pitman-Moore Co. 

Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. Sioux City Serum Co. 

Grain Belt Supply Co. Sioux Falls Serum Co. 


Associated 


Veterinary 
abovatories 
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Veterinary Medical Activities 


set new 


* The 
records in attendance, 


Ninety-Second Annual Meeting in Minneapolis, Aug. 15-18, 1955, 
excellence of program, number and quality of scientific 
and commercial exhibits, and in general interest. 


* 


# The registration totalled over 3,700, about 200 more than the Toronto meeting 
in 1953 which topped the record up to that time. A detailed breakdown of the 
attendance at the Minneapolis meeting will be published in the November JouR- 
NAL, 


* 


# The AVMA was host to student chapter and student auxiliary delegates to the 
AVMA Convention in Minneapolis at a dinner held in the Radisson Hotel on 
Sunday evening, August 14, Officers of the AVMA and AVMA auxiliary spoke 
to the delegates following the dinner. 

7 * * 


# Lt. Colonel Norbert A. Lasher, V.C., U.S.A.F., represented the AVMA at the 
Annual Congress of the British Veterinary Association held in Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, September 4-10. Colonel Lasher is presently stationed in England. 

* * * 


* President Floyd Cross appeared on the program of the New Mexico V.M.A. 
held at Albuquerque on September 12-13. 


* * 


# On September 27-28, Dr. Hardenbergh and Dr, Kingman met with the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements for the 1956 meeting of the AVMA to be held in 
San Antonio, Texas. 


* 7 


# President Floyd Cross visited the Maxwell and Gunter Air Force Bases in 
Alabama, July 28-29. Dr. Cross is presently serving as National Civilian Veteri- 
nary Consultant to the Surgeon General of the U.S.A.F. 


* * 
* Dr. George H. Hart and Dr. Peter Diplock, AVMA members in Australia, rep- 


resented the AVMA at the Australian V.M.A. meeting in Sydney, May 30 to June 
2, 1955. 
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rapic e hemostasis 


of traumatic, 
surgical, 
pathological, 
\ functional 
bleeding 


antl-ha@parin action inf the 


direct action on hemorrhaging tissue 


economical .. . no reported 


Ve contra-indications .. . 
My for large and small 
WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS CO 
COLUMBUS 8, OHIO animals. 


P ORTLAND 


Log 
9 
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CORWN BELT... 


the Veterinarian’s Brand 


DEPENDABLE 
FOR 

@ Freshness 

@ Quality 

@ Service 


ANTI-HOG-CHOLERA SERUM 


i Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum (Corn Belt) owes its reputation 
iL to Corn Belt’s never-ending progress in veterinary re 
search. This unrelenting effort is marked in every Corn 
Belt product. Select them ... use them with confidence 


There are none better. 


Mocomb 
— MISSOURI 
onvidle Phone 660 Meno 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY wire telephone 303 fost Mom Sweet 
ri collect ovr home office or the depot closest your Phone 86 637 East Lobe Street 
Phone 25084 1370-0 
Decatur Quincy 
2319 North Oobiond Sweet Comer Filth & 
Phone 2.0932 Hampshire Streets IOWA 
Phone 2586 
lLowrenceville Rocktord 
1111 Chories Street 1807 17% Street 9O! West Third Street 
Phone 136 Phone 5.6562 Phone AM 3.9280 


Bett inc. 


fa) east ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS TELEPHONE UPton 4.3333 


Co-owner and Distributor of Affiliated Brand Biologics 
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for nonspecific dermatoses... 


ELEEN 


(Selenium Sulfide, Abbort) 


in both cats and 
dogs, will respond quickly when treated 
with Suspension. 

Nonspecific dermatoses such as moist 
or dry eczema (including the severe 
itching type), as well as mange and fun- 
gus infections, improve with SeLeen 
therapy in fewer treatments even after 
shampoos, sulfur preparations and othe: 
skin medicaments have been tried with- 


out success 


: Kills fleas, lice and 
mites, often in the first treatment. In all 
cases, SELEEN improves skin texture, 
eliminates dryness and scales— gives the 
coat a softer, glossier appearance 
SELEEN 
lathers fast, rinses easily, requires only 
10 to 15 minutes per treatment. There's 
no offensive odor, no toxic effect, no risk 
of staining carpets or furniture. 


Order 
Se.een direct from Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, IIL, or from your near- 
est Abbott branch. You can get Se_eren 


in 6-fluidounce, pint 
and gallon bottles Obbott 
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NEW 


A 
The liquid surgical dressing which y rhe 
—— e adheres to any body area / 
withstands movement / 


© protects against infection and abrasion 
while tissues repair naturally 


/ 
Aeroderm sprays onto the lesion from a 


self-contained aerosol-type dispenser to 


form a flexible, plastic film dressing. 


/ 
@ Aeroderm dressings are transparent, 
Easy to apply allowing visual inspection of the 
- wound area at all times 
~ 1. Spray a light film onto aseptic dry wound without disturbing the dressing. 
from a distance of 6 to 12 inches. 
“Cover adjacent area of shaved intact 
skin to provide anchorage @ Aeroderm dressings are tough 
Hemostasis should be complete. and flexible. They resist licking or 
- May be applied over sutures mechanical trauma. 
>» 2. Allow film to dry for 30 seconds. 
& (sufficient time for the acetone @ Aeroderm dressings are impermeable 
aay \ ~ solvent to evaporate.) to bacteria. 
Repeat “spray and let dry” procedure 
ne (steps 1 and 2 above) two more times. @ Aeroderm is sterile and, when 
properly applied to aseptic lesions, 
a Aeroderm is sterile sterility is maintained as long as the 
ae dressing is allowed to remain intact. 
ie Original animal research on Aeroderm was conducted on swine with experimen- 
as tally induced second and third degree burns.' Despite chewing and continuous 
abrasion, dressings remained intact an average of three days. Watts* reports 
ti “satisfactory results” in various surgical applications in large animals, including 
Bes: rumenotomies, urethrotomies, Cesarean section, herniorrhaphies, and teat sur- 
-" gery. In small animals, Wendt* reports “the opportunity for introduction of 
a infection is held to a minimum” in burns, surgical wounds, and excoriation. 
“a 1. Choy, 0. S. J., and Wendt, W. E.: A New Local Treatment of Burns. U. S. Armed Forces M. J. 3:1241 (Sept.) 1952. 


2. Wetts, R. E.: A New Plastic Surgice! Bandage. J. A. V. M. A. 125:40 (july) 1954 
3. Wendt, W. E.: Persona! communication. (Sept.) 1954 


Supplied in 6 oz. dispenser through your veterinary supply dealer. 


For further information, write to: 


AEROPLAST CORPORATION, 420 Dellrose Avenue, Dayton 3, Ohio 
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New ANHEPtO 


LEPTOSPIRA BACTERIN 


immunizing agent against bovine leptospirosis 


MAJOR ADVANTAGES: High protective titers developed within 7 days. 
Protection lasts at least 6 months.! Stable, potent. 


‘ANTILEPTO’ controls the spread of bovine leptospirosis 


Annual losses from bovine leptospirosis are _ tion persists for at least 6 months.' 

more than 112 million dollars—greater than Available to licensed veterinarians only. 
from bovine brucellosis.2 With a single 5-cc. 
subcutaneous injection of ‘ANTiILEPTO’, high 
protective titers develop within 7 days. Protec- 


References: 1. Brown, A.L., et al: To be published. 2, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Losses in Agriculture, June 1954, Table 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


20, p. 129. DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., INC, 
; Veterinary Department, Sharp & Dohme i 
' Division of Merck & Co., Inc. ' 
| P. 0. Box 7259, Dept. No. JA-105 : 
1 Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania ' 

: Please ship prepaid: i 
. ; 25-cc, (S-dose) ‘Antilepto’ Leptospira Bacterin @ $1.50 net per bottle ; 
; 100-cc. (20-dose) *Antilepto’ Leptospira Bacterin @ $4.80 net per bottle. ; 
Or. Cherge my eccount 
Ader 
§ Note: All shipments will be sent direct from Sharp & Dohme ' 
; to the licensed veterinarian. Tone State : 
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Use the dependable 
all-purpose 


local anesthetic... 


fast!... 
deep!...safel... 
certain!... 


cA vViocaine 


(BRAND OF LIDOCAINE® HYDROCHLORIDE ) 


@ Xylocaine has set a new high standard of local 
anesthetic efficiency. Advantages, as proved by 


exhaustive tests in our research laboratories and 
confirmed by pleased reports from hundreds of 
a professional users, include: 
Extreme rapidity of action + Absolute certainty 
of action + Wide diffusion in the tissues - Veterinary Profession 
Great depth of anesthesia + Low toxicity. exclusively by ‘ 
Xylocaine can be used for local or epidural FORT { 
anesthesia, for regional use by nerve block, and DODGE 4 
for topical applications. Descriptive brochure : 


on request. Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. 


Fort Dodge, lowa 
PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
AA Worcester, Moss, U.S.A. *U.S. Potent No. 2,441,498 
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THE TRULY 
PROFESSIONAL 


vaccine 


pestort 
16 CHOLERA 


MODIFIED LIVE virus 


PORCINE ORIGIN —DESICCATE 
not rest 


Directions and Dosege Sch ot 


4 thote WARNING. Alter 
tue contents at one me is 


Do not use on sich of 


ar 
NOTE Allerg.« ™ 


and ETHICAL channels 


ENO 225 
al 
LABORATORIES connor 
a 
only 


Affiliated 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


The National Laboratories Corporation The Gregory Laboratory, inc. 
Grain Belt Supply Company Corn Belt Laboratories, inc. 
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A NAME FOR 
QUALITY AND ACCURACY 
IN PHARMACEUTICALS 


Arnold Guiatol Powder — Aromatic or Tasteless 


Arnold now offers your choice of two fine expectorant 
powders, ideal for respiratory 
conditions of swine, cattle, poul- 
try, horses, dogs and cats. 

@ Guiatol Aromatic Expectorant 
Powder with guaiacol aroma. 

@ Guiatol Powder, Tasteless — 
flavored with Oil of Anise. 

Both Arnold powders contain 
Potassium Guaiacol Sulfonate 
20%, Ammonium Chloride 
Potassium Dichromate, Sodium 
Chloride and flavoring agent. 


For stock solution, add | pound 
to | gallon of water. A pint of this solution is sufficient 
for 25 to 50 gallons of drinking water. Arnold Guiatol 
powders are free flowing and dissolve readily. Special 
gummed labels are included for your convenience in 
dispensing. 

| Doz. 3 Doz. 


| pound $22.50 64.12 


*Unit Cost $ 1.88 1.78 
Both Aromatic and Tasteless Powders are available at the same reasonable 


Clip this coupon, fill in, and moll to Arnold Laboratories for your new : 


Arnold Catalog . . 
Nome 


ORDER TODAY 


LABORATORIE 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


: 
- 
r 
a 
b 
at price. 
free of charge. H 
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for the herd management 
of bovine mastitis with 


FURACI 


Proper herd management 


@ Treatment of mastitis with intramam- 
mary Furacin with or without penicillin 


@ Routine monthly bacteriologic tests of 
the milk to insure early diagnosis, treat- 
ment and cure 


1. Remarkably low incidence of chronic mastitis, with 
practical absence of S. agalactiae infections 
2. Less udder damage and loss of productive cows 
3. Increase in milk production 
4. Decrease in milk bacterial counts 
5. Less time required of the veterinarian 
6. Economical in cost 
7. Control completely under professional direction 


Furacin for mastitis is available in two dosage forms: 
1) Furacin-Penicillin Gel Veterinary: syringe and in 7.5 ec. single dose, appli- 
Procaine penicillin G and nitrofurazone cator tubes. This Gel is stable for 3 
in oil, a concentrated suspension of years without refrigeration, until the 
microcrystals. It contains 2 per cent expiration date on the label. 
Furacin and 13,333 units of procaine (2) Furacin Solution Veterinary: Aque- 


penicillin G per ec. in peanut oil with ous 0.2 per cent solution of Furacin in 
aluminum monostearate. Packaged in a 500 ec. rubber capped bottles. It is 
100 cc. vial for administration by permanently stable. 


Exclusive distributors to the veterinary profession: 


Write for special mastitis booklet. New Yoew 18, N.Y. 
CANADA... Austin Laboratories, Lid. 
Guelph 


Furacin is the Eaton Laboratories, Inc., brand of nitrofurazone N.N.R. 
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‘a NEW HELP IN MANAGING 


SWINE ENTERITIS: 


ARMOUR 


: EASY TO ADMINISTER, EASY TO REGULATE 
FEED ADDITIVE: 


RQ-20 (Armour) contains 20% trimethylalkyl- 
ammonium stearate, in 80% steamed bone 


meal. RQ-20 alters intestinal environment 
favorably, so that it is effective in controlling 
the symptoms of bacterial enteritis in swine. 
RQ-20 minimizes stunting effects. 


INDICATIONS: 


* As a growth promotant, in poultry and swine rations. 


1 

2. Asa primary treatment for swine bacterial enteritis in herds 
showing no systemic reaction. 

3 


+ As a complementary treatment for swine bacterial enteritis in 
herds showing systemic reactions. 


4. To minimize relapses. 


5. To minimize stunting effects following the outbreak of 
systemic diseases. 
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METH 


For fuller d 
Armour 


ta and complete directions, write today to 
lerinary Laboratories, Kankakee, Illinois. 


aQ Supplied Only Through 


RQ-20 (Armour) is administered in the feed. Directions for 
mixing are simple and foolproof. It comes in the form of a 
free-flowing white powder, stable indefinitely, insoluble at 
room temperature in water, alkali and most common organic 
solvents. 


For growth promotion where serious symptoms of enteritis 
are not observed, dosage amounts to 2 Ibs. per ton. 


In the initial treatment of bacterial enteritis, dosage runs be- 
tween 2.5 and 5 Ibs. per ton. RQ-20 may be used as a pri- 
mary treatment where symptoms are present that do not 
involve lowered feed consumption. Where advanced or severe 
symptoms are present, RQ-20 (Armour) 
may be used with other medications. 


AR MOU R Licensed Veterinarians 
ARM 
VETERINARY 


OUR 
LABORATORIES 


Kankakee, Illinois 
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germicide - fungicide - deodorizer 


superior efficacy ... antibacterial action lasts for hours 
exceptional penetrating and cleansing action 

relieves pain and itching of skin irritations 

discourages scratching 

true deodorizer ...¢liminates, does not mask animal odors 


leaves a fresh, clean smell 


superior safety ...well tolerated by large and small animals 
contains no iodine, mercury or phenol 
nondrying, nonirritating 


greater economy 


CONCENTRATED Bactine—for professional use 
only. Eight times stronger than standard BACTINE 
Available in |-pint bottles. Must be diluted accord- 
ing to directions. A pint makes a gallon of stand- 
ard BACTINE. 


Standard BACTINE: Available in 1-gallon, 1-pint and 
6-ounce bottles through your regular supplier, or we will 
assist you in ordering. 


For further information and your free trial supply, write Dept. DG 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC - ELKHART, INDIANA 
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CW/e want to help you turn out 


living examples of your skill 


Healthy dogs and satisfied dog own- canine dietary—in the proportions 


ers are living testimonials to your 
skill as a doctor. 

You can use—and prescribe— 
Ken-L-Products 


confidence that they will enhance 


with complete 


your professional reputation 
Examination of the analyses of 
Ken-L-Ration, Ken-L-Biskit, 
Ken-L-Meai and Chappel Horse 
Meat will reveal they contain every 


nutrient you know is essential in the 


you yourself would recommend 
You will be delighted when you 
use these products. They are easy to 
feed cafeteria-style to large num- 
bers of dogs. And they are as palat- 
able as they are nourishing 
Ken-L-Produc ts 


accepted by dog owners as 


are known and 
top- 
quality foods. And they can be pur- 
in the 


chased readily anywhere 


United States 


Ken-L-Products A Division of 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 


DOG 25 YEARS 


QUALITY FOOOS FOR OVER 
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PARTEROL 
| This ng action of Parterol is produced t mobilizing calci- . 
hormone during on the calcium-regula han- 
isms due to increased for calcium at parturition, treat- 
be given 24 Prior | parturition in a d fl10mg 
Tor further information write: 
MASSENGILL COMPANY inary Dion 
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WE WW Book News 


Virus Diseases of Man 
2nd edition 


By C. E. Van Rooyen, M.D. and 
A. J. Rhodes, M.D. 


1215 pp. 44 figs. $18.00 


An encyclopedic treatment of the viral diseases. 
Covers fundamentals of methods of study and 
procedures 4: they refer to the particular virus 
and disease problem. Contains over 9,000 refer 


ence 

no other single volume on this subject even 
approaches this Van Rooyen-Rhodes magnum 
opus!'—Rev. Gastroenterol. 


Textbook of Virology 
2nd Edition 


By A. J. Rhodes, M. D. and 
C. E. Van Rooyen, M.D. 


568 pp. 76 figs. $8.00 
For those who want a shorter discussion of 
virology. An up to date, « ompact yet « omplete 


text on the essential features of the viral and 
rickettsial diseases. 


Cover pathology, diagnosis, etiology, methods 
of spread, specific treatment, clinical aspects and 


prevention. 


BEST & TAYLOR 
The Physiological 
Basis of Medical 


Practice 
6th edition 


By Charles H. Best, 
F.R.C.P. and Norman B. 
Taylor, F.R.C.P. 


1370 pp. $12.00 
More than 600 figs. 


A remarkable correlation of 
clinical application and physio- 
logical principle, the sixth edition 
again earns for Best & Taylor the 
rank of a medical classic. 


In the preparation of this 
edition the book has under- 
gone the most extensive revi- 
sion since it was first pub- 
lished. Many figures have been 
redrawn; new ones have been 


added. 


The bulkiness of the book has 
been decreased by the deletion 
of older material and by a re- 
duction in size of tables and il- 
lustrations, The index has been 
revised and enlarged. 


Gaiger & Davies’ 
Veterinary Pathology and 


Bacteriology 
4th edition 


By Gwilym O. Davies, D.V.Sc. 


808 pp. 203 figs. $9.00 


Revised and brought up to date fourth edition 
of this veterinary classic. Main sections (there are 
38 chapters and an appendix) are: |. General Pa- 
thology; Il. Specific Diseases, Bacteriology and 
Pathology: III. Special Pathology. 


THE WILLIAMS 
& WILKINS CO. 


Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 

Please send on approval the 
books checked below. | enclose 
full payment to save postage and 
handling charges. 
Best & Taylor, $12.00 
() Gaiger & Davies, $9.00 
[] Rhodes & Van Rooyen, $8.00 
[) Van Rooyen & Bhodes, $18.00 
NAME 
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we 


TO 


gives you a 


FOLLOW 


Your advice isn’t doing your client any good if it’s 


not followed. After you've advised him on how he can 


best give adequate nourishment to his pigs, you can let 
“A to Z” be your follow through by pres ribing and 
dispensing what he needs. Only “A to Z” has this complete 
formula: 3 antibiotics, 7 vitamins, 3 yeasts, Vitamin 
A & D feeding oil, iodine, 6 trace minerals and 

6 sources of calcium and phosphorus, 
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PRODUCTS COMPANY 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


Dependable supplement teeds 


Tells how much a pig will cat from 
farrowing to market. Suitable for use 
as mailing stuffer with space for your 
name and address. Write today! State 
quantity wanted. No cost or obligation. 


since 1915 


Pw 
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a 


the 
NEW TETRACYCLINE-VET 


is easily administered 


and readily accepted 


TETRACYCLINE-VET SOLUBLE POWDER is free- 
flowing, non-caking, exceptionally soluble, 
therapeutically effective, making it ideal for 
mixing into feed, water, or milk. 


TETRACYCLINE-VET SOLUBLE POWDER is sold 
only to veterinarians, and is recommended 
in the prevention and treatment of diseases 
such as scours, lamb dysentery, respiratory 
infections, and other diseases where it is 
decided to use the oral route against tetra- 


cycline-sensitive organisms. 


TETRACYCLINE-VET SOLUBLE POWDER can 
also be applied by means of irrigation in 
treating local infections. 


SUPPLIED in bottles of '% Ib., containing 25 
Gm. of tetracycline hydrochloride activity 
per lb. An average teaspoonful contains 200 
mg. of tetracycline hydrochloride activity. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PFIZER LABORATORIES, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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Three sizes 

of high-speed 
autoclaves 

for complete, 
Safe instrument 
Sterilization 

in less time than 
simple boiling. 

A model for any 
office or clinic 
...1deal stand-by 
equipment 

for hospitals. 


See your dealer, or write 
for literature 


THE PELTON & CRANE COMPANY 
Charlotte 3, North Carolina 


: To THE PELTON & CRANE CO. 


; Charlotte 3, N. Car. 
Pelton Autocloves and other surgical 


- 
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Cal-Dextro 
Special 


Special formula designed for 
use where calcium needs are 
greater. Contains 11 grams 
available calcium per 500 cc. 
plus phosphorus, magnesium, 
and dextrose. 


500 ce. bottle. 


Normal Serum 

Feline 
Prepared from sterile, defi- 
brinated plasma obtained from 
healthy, distemper-immune 
adult cats. A valuable aid in 


the prevention and treatment 
of diseases of the cat. 


50 cc. vial. 


Erythromycin- 
Triple Sulfa 


Each enteric-coated tablet 
contains 50 mg. of the broad- 
spectrum antibiotic, erythro- 
mycin, and 111 mg. each of 
sulfadiazine, sulfamerazine 
and sulfamethazine. Indicated 
in a wide range of infections 
of small animals. 


Bottle of 50. 


Fort Dedge Laboratories, lac., Fort Dodge, lowa. 


Anthelmintic 
Tablets for 
Poultry 


A complete vermifuge, Removes 
large roundworms, cecal worms 
and tapeworms. Formula: Dibuty! 


- tin dilaurate 125 mg., nicotine 


ethiodide 55 mg., phenothiazine 
500 mg., nicotine 22 mg. 
Bottle of 100. 
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This Ninety-Second Annual Meeting of 
the AVMA promises to shatter previous 
attendance records and this is as it should 
be, for it reflects the rapid advancement, 
development, and technological progress of 
our profession in America. 

We have every right to be justly proud 
of this almost century-old professional as- 
sociation, for its membership is now near- 
ing the 14,000 mark, and 97.3 per cent of 
its members renew their memberships an- 
nually. 

I am sure that you will be pleased to 
know that our executive office reports an 
enrollment of 1,037 new members during 
the past fiscal year. 

We can be equally proud of our fast- 
growing Women's Auxiliary with its 4,000 
or more members. 

Now, through these many years, I have 
heard diverse discussions on the public 
relations aspects of veterinary medicine 
My dominant conclusion is that, next to 
the quality of services rendered by veteri- 
narians, the most influential force in at- 
taining and extending a favorable public 
acceptance and appreciation of our profes- 
sion is the position of local community 
leadership held by the wives of veterinari- 
ans in hundreds of towns and cities 
throughout the United States and Canada 
And we should be deeply grateful to the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the AVMA for its 
continued enviable record in intraprofes- 
sional activities. 

It is historical custom that your presi 
dent shall outline, at this plenary session, 
matters that directly or indirectly apper- 
tain to the welfare of veterinary medicine 


The President's Address 


A. H. QUIN, D.V.M. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


in America, make specific recommenda 
tions, and cite highlights of the Associa 
tion's current activities 

However, | consider it my first duty, 
before this audience, to pay particular 
tribute to AVMA members who have 
worked so diligently and capably on our 
many committees, councils, and special as 
signments this past year efforts that have 
contributed materially to the continued 
progress of our Association, These men 
have unselfishly taken time from busy 
careers and practices to serve our needs 
and I am sure you agree that we owe them 
a heartfelt vote of thanks 

Lack of time precludes even a highlight 
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review of their many accomplishments. 
Their will appear in the forth- 
coming “Proceedings Book” and should be 
read and studied by every member, The 
chair specifically requests that you review 
the notable progress reports of the Com- 
Brucellosis, the Committee on 
Foreign Veterinary Graduates, the Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures and Audio- 
Visual Aids, the Committee on Veterinary 
others which I will 


reports 


mittee on 


and several 
mention later in this address. 

We are also yrateful to Past-President 
General MeCallam for his unstinting ef- 
forts and accomplishments as Washington 
representative of the AVMA. 

If time permitted I could, by a simple 
report of facts, greatly fortify your pride 
and appreciation of the efficient handling 
of increasingly complex duties by the out- 
standing executive officers and personnel 
of our office in Chicago. 

And, on behalf of the entire Association, 
we sincerely appreciate and thank all mem- 
bers of the Local Committee on Arrange- 
ments and their wives for the thousands of 
aggregate hours of hard work they have 
contributed in planning this major meet- 
ing. As Walter Winchell says, “An orchid 
to every one of them.” 
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THE FUTURE NEED FOR VETERINARIANS 

As previous presidents have emphasized, 
we must face our full responsibility to 
supply an ample complement of technically 
trained veterinarians in all branches of 
veterinary service to the two great nations 
of America. The greatest tragedy that 
could possibly befall our profession is that 
we might fail in meeting this responsi- 
bility. 

Let us realize that there are still ap- 
proximately 1,000 counties in the United 
States and Canada that are entirely devoid 
of services by graduate veterinarians. 
There are, in addition, many specific areas 
where qualified veterinary service is too 
sparse to be economically practical. 

Our most skilled economists predict a 
necessary 35 per cent minimum increase 
of animal protein foods to feed a conti- 
nental population of 225,000,000 within the 
next 20 years. In addition, and as good 
neighbors, we will be called upon to supply 
an ever-increasing amount of foods of ani- 
mal and poultry origin to many of the less- 
productive nations of the world. To abridge 
all technical and statistical explanations, 
this simply means that greater produc- 
tivity and efficiency in breeding, hus- 
bandry, feeding, disease prevention, and 


Retiring President A. H. 

Quin (left) receiving the 

service scroll for a year of 

work well done, from 

Chairman of the Board 
S. F. Scheidy. 
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treatment are mandatory if we are to meet 
production goals of the future. 

Likewise, the unprecedented migration 
of America’s population from urban row 
houses, tenements, and apartments to the 
“shopping center” type of suburban life, 
directly relates to the future need for vet- 
erinarians, Families who move to a home 
and a yard of their own produce two pri- 
mary crops, namely, and pets 
Market surveys indicate an increase of our 
dog population from 22,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000 or more within ten years. This means 
an ever-increasing need of veterinary 
graduates for small animal practice—a 
factor which must be carefully considered 
in evaluating the projected number of gen- 
eral practitioners needed. 

It is sometimes forgotten that, in addi- 
tion to supplying an adequate complement 
of all types of practitioners, our schools 
must also fill the need for veterinarians in 
the armed forces; research; federal, state, 
and municipal food inspection services; 
livestock regulatory services; for biological 
and pharmaceutical production; “Point 
Four” foreign service; educators in veteri- 
nary colleges and extension services; zoos, 


babies 


Incoming President Floyd 

Cross (left) receives gold 

key from Chairman of the 
Board S. F. Scheidy 
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fur farms, and a rapidly growing list of 


positions in the public health services and 


industry 

To meet all of 
are graduating a scant 
a vear from our 19 continental colleges 
less than 600 new replacements over deaths 
and retirements annually 

Your president makes the specific recom 
mendation that the executive officers and 
Executive Board of the AVMA take defini 
tive action to and properly 
evaluate the projected need for veterinary 
personnel over the next 25 years 


requirements, we 
1000 veterinarians 


these 


adequately 


OFFICIAL SERVICES 

Currently, the relations between practi 
tioners of the states and the Agricultural 
Research Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture are greatly improved and 
distinctly more progressive than in the 
past. The committed policy of the federal 
services under the leadership of Drs. Van 
Houweling, Clarkson, Simms, and others is 
to place a maximum amount of cooperative 
federal-state animal disease control in the 
hands of private practitioners. A current 


example is the widespread activation of 
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private practitioners in the accelerated 
brucellosis control program—a campaign 
which has already made signal progress in 
eradicating this plague of man and live- 
stock. 

Some of our states (eg., California, 
Ohio, New York, largely through the ef- 
forts of planned veterinary leadership, 
have developed livestock sanitary services 
of enviably high standards. Hence, it is 
doubly regrettable that other states con- 
tinue to drag along with a “horse-and- 
buggy” type of livestock disease regulatory 
service. In some of these states, the state 
veterinarian is appointed on a_ purely 
political patronage basis, with no regard 
whatever to his technical or administrative 
qualifications. Furthermore, the salary 
scale is sometimes less than that paid semi- 
skilled labor in industry. 

It is a fixed professional obligation that 
our constituent state associations join 
other organized state livestock organiza- 
tions and clean up this archaic, inadequate, 
and incompetent situation as soon as pos- 
sible. 

PRACTICE ACTS 

A kindred problem is that the veterinary 
practice acts of some states have not been 
revised for as long as 50 or 60 years. Even 
some of the less ancient practice acts are 
inadequate in their true purpose, i.e., to 
protect the public from mercenary and un- 
qualified charlatans. Neither do most of 
these state practice acts, or allied state 
regulatory measures, protect farmers from 
the abuses of commercially vended live 
viruses, bacteria, and potentially danger- 
ous drugs. 

Immediate revision of state practice acts 
is an urgent need that calls for maximum 
coordinated effort between the AVMA and 
state associations, Your president recom- 
mends that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to: (1) prepare a model state prac- 
tice act or acts that can be supplied to con- 
stituent associations on request; and (2) 
prepare an outline of procedure for guid- 
ance of state associations in legislative 
activity aimed at practice act revisions. 
REGIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

We know that this nation’s livestock in- 
terests contribute over $20 billion a year 
to the national income, We also know that 
disease and parasite losses exceed $2 bil- 
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lion annually. We see countless millions of 
dollars allocated to foreign aid of all types. 
We also see the ridiculous allocation of less 
than $1.00 for each $1,000 of net hus- 
bandry revenue allocated to animal! disease 
research. We see first-hand the futility of 
indiscriminate allocation of federal funds 
to “catch as catch can” disease research at 
experiment stations and the reluctance of 
many state legislatures to supply little 
other than token funds for animal and 
poultry disease research. 

An immediate need is for the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, by congressional 
authorization under the Bankhead Act, to 
establish adequately staffed and separate 
regional laboratories for swine, cattle, and 
sheep disease research. Your president 
urges activation of legislative pressure and 
action at all levels to attain this objective. 
COMMERCIAL QUACKERY 

The facts are irrefutable that anti- 
biotics and selective sulfonamides are in- 
valuable in saving both human and animal 
lives. The facts are also irrefutable that 
nationwide overexploitation of these agents 
to untrained laymen has posed many 
vexatious problems both to the veterinary 
profession and to the livestock industry. 
The same can be said for intensive exploi- 
tation of “shelf goods” markets for viable 
hog cholera vaccines, anthrax spores, dis- 
ease-transmissive poultry vaccines, and 
other potentially dangerous products. The 
corporate interests which promote the 
precept that every farmer can be his own 
animal doctor also spend money lavishly in 
propagandizing our veterinary colleges, 
livestock regulatory personnel, and rural 
educational agencies. They expend inten- 
sive sales effort on our practitioners to 
convert professional dispensing into open 
display merchandising and questionable 
promotion methods. 

Correction of this complex and multi- 
angled problem is essential, not only as a 
protective measure for veterinary practice, 
but for the long range good and protection 
of the nation’s livestock industry. 

Your Association’s Special Committee 
on Veterinary Supply Problems, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Frank Young of Iowa, 
is charged with the responsibility of in- 
vestigating all angles of infringement on 
veterinary practice by external interests. 
Your president recommends that all con- 
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stituent and provincial associations appoint 
special committees to coordinate activities 
with Dr. Young’s committee at the con- 
tinental level. It is further recommended 
that the Executive Board provide a special 
item in the budget, if necessary, to insure 
maximum activation of the Committee's 
(Veterinary Supply Problems) efforts at 
both national and state levels. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Science is rapidly unfolding additional 
evidence of viral, bacterial, and parasitic 
diseases that are common to man and ani- 
mals or actually transmissible from ani- 
mals to man. 

The broad scope of technical subjects to 
be presented at the Public Health Section 
of this meeting is specifically indicative of 
the intricate relationship of veterinary 
science to the public health. We are also 
cognizant of the role of veterinary scien- 
tists in establishing criteria for protection 
of man from the effects of irradiation and 
atomic fallout by study on experimental 
animals. Some 40 veterinarians are already 
assigned to this ultratechnical field of 
atomic research. 

The inclusion of one or more veterinari- 
ans on the technical staff of state and 
provincial public health services is an es- 
sential step in the right direction. 

Your president recommends that the 
AVMA Committee on Public Health and 
Zoonoses, together with allied AVMA com- 
mittees and our executive officers, exert all 
possible cooperation to constituent associa- 
tions in placing more full-time veterinari- 
ans on and previncial boards of 
health. 


INSURANCE 


state 


Your Special Committee on Insurance 
has worked hard this past year in survey- 
ing the possibilities of obtaining national 
pure group health and accident insurance 
for AVMA members. If this goal is at- 
tainable, it should effect many advantages 
and bring preferential health and accident 
coverage to every AVMA member under 70 
years of age in all states and provinces at 
attractive premium rates, We will anxious- 
ly await results of the decision of the Ex- 
ecutive Board and House of Representa- 
tives on the insurance committee's report 
at this session. 

Your president specifically recommends 
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that the Special Committee on Insurance 
shall be continued, and that it shall be 
given the status of a standing committee 
at the discretion of the Executive Board 
and House of Representatives. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I am humble and grateful 
to all of you for the opportunity to have 
served as your president-elect and presi- 
dent. I have attended many veterinary 
meetings and met with many of the AVMA 
student chapters. I sincerely thank all vet- 
erinarians and their for the count- 
less courtesies they have extended to me 
during attendance at their meetings. My 
end conclusions are that veterinary medi- 
cine is growing and expanding rapidly; 
that both urban and rural populations are 
increasingly appreciative of the role played 
by our profession; and that the future is 
indeed bright for the ever-expanding 
utilization of veterinary science and prac- 
tice services. 


wives 


Highlights of the Ninety-Second 
Annual Meeting, Aug. 15-18, 1955 
in Minneapolis 


Excerpts from Reports of AVMA Staff 


Executive Secretary J. G. Hardenbergh reported 
a net gain in membership of 747 for the past 
year. The AVMA on Aug. 1, 1955, had 14,847 
members of which 93 per cent have paid current 
dues. Dr. Hardenbergh reported that the AVMA 
now occupies about 5,600 square feet of office 
space, has a staff of 22, of whom 20 are full-time 
employees. 

Assistant Executive Secretary H. FE. Kingman, 
Jr., outlined several of the AVMA programs. Com- 
mittee, legislative, and convention activities were 
highlighted and a brief summary of AVMA film 
library and student chapter progress was reported, 

e 
General J. A. McCallam, AVMA 
Washington representative, reported on the ac- 
tivities of the Washington The contacts 
maintained with government agencies and depart- 
ments, the work of this office on legislative mat 
ters, and the outline of routine operations were 
given by General McCallam. Mention was made 
of 14 House and Senate bills of special interest 
to the veterinary profession 

* 

Dr W. A. Aitken, reported 
that AVMA publications total of 
2,156 pages of reader material (exclusive of ad- 
vertising) during the calendar year 1954. Dr 


Brigadier 


office 


editor-in-chief, 
contained a 
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Dr. B. T. Simms (right), director, Livestock Research, 

ARS, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., accepting the 

Twelfth International Veterinary Congress Prize from 

President Quin at the Ninety-Second Annual Meeting 
of the AVMA in Minneapolis. 


Dr, H. E. Kingman, Sr. (right), received the Borden 

Award at the Minneapolis meeting. Mr. John H. 

McCain (left), of the Borden Company Foundation, 
and President A. H. Quin congratulate him. 


Dr. C. W. Bower (right), Topeka, Kan., was the winner 
of the AVMA award. President Quin presents it to 
him. 
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Aitken also reported that Dr. Wayne H. Riser had 
been employed as editor (part-time) for small 
animal medicine. 

@ 

Helen S. Bayless, assistant editor and advertising 
manager, reported on plans to accomplish the 
smooth production of the JOURNAL on a semi- 
monthly basis, beginning with the Jan. 1, 1956, 
issue, including the employment of a fourth edi- 
torial assistant. Mrs. Bayless also mentioned the 
publishing, as Part Il of the Research Journal 
(Oct., 1955), of the bibliography of “Diseases in 
Wild Mammals and Birds,” prepared by Dr. 
Patricia O'Connor Halloran, and the production of 
a 24-page “Style Guide” this year 

The circulation of the JOURNAL as of June 
30, 1955, was 17,735, and of the American Journal 
of Veterinary Research, 4,523. 

e 

Mr. R. G. Rongren, director of membership serv- 
ices, reported that 98.5 per cent of those receiving 
a 1955 dues notice last November have renewed 
their memberships this year. This is slightly more 
than 1 per cent higher than renewals received last 
year for the same period 

Mr. Rongren also reported on the activities of 
the circulation, directory, subscription, application, 
and order departments, and pointed out that this 
phase of AVMA activities has grown tremendously 
during recent years. Streamlining and improving 
major systems and procedures will be given in- 
creased attention during the coming year. 

Treasurer H. E. Kingman, Jr., reported that re- 
ceipts to the AVMA General Fund during the 
fiscal year amounted to $499,582; expenses totaled 
$480,119.97, resulting in a net gain in assets of 


President Quin accepts the Founder Centennial Award 
of Swift & Company awarded to the AVMA “for out- 
standing leadership in the livestock and meat in- 
dustry.” The award was presented by Dr. H. E. 
Robinson, director of laboratories, Swift & Company. 
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$19,462.03 during the year. The Research Fund 
operated on a “break-even” basis during the year 
— receipts $10,472.81, expenses $10,482.23. 


‘ Mrs. L. R. Richardson, president of the 
Mrs. A. H. Quin receiving flowers presented to her by Women's Ausiliary to the AVMA. eddress. 
the Minneapolis Local Committee on Arrangements . 
at the Ice Show on Tuesday evening during conven- 
tion week. President Quin smilingly looks on. 


ing the Opening Session of the Ninety- 
Second Annual Meeting. 


a 
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Dr. |. D. Wilson (left), Blacksburg, Va., accepting the Humane Act Award for Martha Ann Cop- 
pedge, 10, Portsmouth, Va., from Dr. G. W. Mather, chairman of the Humane Act Award Committee, 
at the Opening Session of the AVMA Annual Meeting in Minneapolis. Inset—Martha Ann and 

“Buffy,” the Cocker Spaniel she rescued from an icy lake lest February. 
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held on Sunday, August 14, preceding the ninety- 


Preconvention Conference on preceding ¢ ; 
second annual AVMA meeting in Minneapolis. 


Veterinary Medical Examination The program was in charge of Dr. C. W. Bower, 
and Licensure Topeka, Kan., and Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, Chica- 
go, president and secretary, respectively, of the 
National Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners. 

During the morning session, various aspects of 
professional examination and licensure were dis- 


cussed by Drs. A. H. Quin, C, W. Bower, W. R. 


Over 200 members of state and provincial ex- 
amining boards, association § secretaries, members 
of veterinary school faculties, livestock sanitary 
officials, and others concerned with education and 
licensure attended the preconvention conference 


President-Elect Wayne O. 
Kester is installed, by Presi- 
dent Quin, at the Closing 


Session. 


Treasurer H, E. Kingman, 
Jr. (left), is installed by 
President Quin at the 
Ninety-Second Annual 

Meeting of the AVMA. 
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Incoming President Floyd Cross addressing the Clos- 
ing Session after his installation by Retiring President 
A. H. Quin at the Minneapolis meeting. 


Krill, Lillian D. Long, H. E. Kingman, Jr., and 
Mr. Sam Mayo. (See program, page 15, July 
JOURNAL.) 

At the luncheon, Dr. Dean F. Smiley, secretary, 
American Association of Medical Colleges, re- 
viewed briefly the history of medical licensure and 
pointed out some of the current problems and 
needs in measuring professional competence in 
the healing arts. 

The afternoon session heard presentations from 
Drs. L. J. Goss, L. C. Payne, A. Zeissig, G. R 
Cooke, and J. V. Smith. Dr. W. T. § Thorp then 
conducted a general discussion period which em- 
phasized and summarized the program contribu- 
tions, 

This is the first time in many years that the 
various fields of veterinary medical examination 
and licensure have been discussed comprehensively 
at an AVMA convention; the interest in this con- 
ference was such that a number of requests for 
similar programs at future meetings were received. 

The complete proceedings of the Minneapolis 
preconvention conference will be published in 
“Proceedings of the Business Sessions” of the 
1955 annual meeting as Part II of either the 
December or January JOURNAL. 
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General Kester Is President-Elect 


Brigadier General Wayne O. Kester, chief of 
the Air Force Veterinary Service, was unanimously 
elected to the office of president-elect of the 
AVMA at the opening session of the Ninety- 
Second Annual Meeting in Minneapolis, August 
15. He succeeds Dr. Floyd Cross who was in- 
stalled as president at the final session of the con- 
vention on August 18 

General Kester was born Aug. 27, 1906, at 
Cambridge, Neb., where he received his schooling, 
graduating from high school in 1925. After at 
tending Nebraska State Teachers College at Chad. 
ron, Neb., for two years, he enrolled at the School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State College, 
graduating with honors in 1941 

For two years prior to graduation, he worked 
in the poultry disease laboratory at Kansas State. 
After graduation, he participated in general prac- 
tice for two years, working with range cattle in 
Kansas for a time, then chiefly with small animals 
in Akron, Ohio 

He was commissioned as second lieutenant in 
the Regular Army Veterinary Corps in July, 1945. 
He served first as district veterinarian with the 
Civilian Conservation Corps at Fort Hayes, Ohio, 
then at Elkins, W. Va. After six months he entered 
the Army Medical Field Service School at Carlisle 
Barracks, graduating in June, 1944. He then served 
for three years with the First Cavalry Division at 
Fort Bliss, Texas, until assigned to the Army Medi- 
cal Center at Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., in June, 1937. As a captain, he served as 
port and depot veterinarian at Seattle, Wash., dur- 
ing 1938 and 1949, and at Hawaii during 1940 and 
1941. He witnessed the start of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941, from a hillside while on his 
usual early Sunday morning trail ride 

During all of World War Il, General Kester 


President-Elect Wayne O. Kester 
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served as chief veterinarian, U. S, Forces Pacific 
Ocean Areas (unified services), supervising the 
establishment and maintenance of veterinary serv- 
ice on numerous islands. He was advanced to lieu- 
tenant colonel in December, 1942, and to colonel 
in July, 1944. He simultaneously served as staff 
advisor to the Military Governor and later w the 
Governor of Hawaii, for which he received special 
commendation from the Governor. In August, 
1945, he was assigned as chief of the Meat and 
Dairy Hygiene Branch, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Washington, D. C., serving under General 
McCallam 

In July, 1949, he was transferred to the Air 
Force as director of the newly established Air 
Force Veterinary Service. This service started with 
about 60 veterinarians and now includes some 400, 
about a third of whom are overseas, The duties of 
the service include: assuring the quality and whole- 
someness of all foods for our global Air Force as 
well as assisting in the over-all pubiic health and 
research programs. Integration with the medical 
and other services is stressed. General Kester, who 
became a brigadier general on July 18, 1953, re- 
ceived special commendation from the Surgeon 
General, U. S. Air Force, for developing this 
unique service. 

General Kester was raised in the cattle country 
in western Nebraska, where he has long been an 
owner of a commercial beef herd. His interest in 
the swine industry started when, at the age of 16, 
he purchased a 4-H gilt and won a “ton litter” 
contest. This venture developed into a partnership 
with his father and, a few years later, into a 500- 
sow herd producing about 5,000 pigs per year. 

When in high school, General Kester played 
football, and at Nebraska State Teachers College 
he was an all-conference guard on the 1926 con- 
ference championship team. He is an enthusiastic 
horseman and is well known as a horseshow judge 
in both eastern and western horse circles. He 
enjoys trail riding and was winner of several 
equestrian contests during an eight-day ride with 
the Rancheros Vistadores, California (700 riders), 
in May of 1955 

General Kester is the author of numerous ar- 
ticles on military veterinary medicine and is a 
regular contributor to Horse Lovers Magazine. He 
was awarded the Legion of Merit and Army Com- 
mendation Medal for his wartime service. He has 
been a member of the AVMA since 1931 and is 
affiliated with many other groups, including the 
American Public Health Association, Association 
of Military Surgeons, and the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association. 

He was married to Inez Hill, a Kansas State 
College graduate in home economics, in 1933. 
His brother, Howard (KSC '35) is practicing vet- 
erinary medicine in Cambridge, Neb., and his 
nephew is a veterinary student at Kansas State 
College. 

His responsibilities as chief of the Veterinary 
Service of the Air Corps have given General 
Kester a unique perspective of veterinary medi- 
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cine, since the world-wide animal disease and 
food supply situations must be kept under sur- 
veillance. This is necessary, both for the possible 
effect on the health of the troops overseas and to 
prevent the introduction of foreign diseases into 
the United States. 


Vice-Presidents Elected at Minneapolis 
The vice-presidents for the coming year, who are 
selected on the basis of one from each of the 
AVMA convention areas, were unanimously elected 
as follows: 
Zone 1, Dr. J. H. Krichel (CVC '16), General 
Practitioner, Keokuk, lowa. 
Zone 2, Dr. Oscar Sussman (MSC °40), Public 
Health Service, Princeton, N.J 
Zone 3, Dr. M. R. Blackstock (COL °10), Gen- 
eral Practitioner, Spartanburg, S. Car. 
Zone 4, Dr. John D, Stevens (WSC '30), Gen- 
eral Practitioner, Sequim, Wash 
At large, Dr. A. Grant Misener (ONT '38), 
Small Animal Practitioner, Chicago, III. 


Myxomatosis in Britain 

The 1954 report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Myxomatosis indicates that, in 
many areas, 99 per cent of the wild rabbits 
had been destroyed. The benefits, such as a 
decrease in lost crops and success in plant- 
ing trees without fencing, have stimulated 
organized cooperation between government 
officials, farmers, and others for the elimi- 
nation of the few survivors. Objections 
have come only from a few sportsmen and 
a few with a “humanitarian angle.”’—Vet. 
Rec., July 9, 1955, 


Production of Feeder Pigs 

So-called “pig hatcheries” have had their 
problems, including disease prevention. The 
Prairie Farmer (May 21, 1955) reports 
that many of these problems have been 
overcome by a feeder pig-marketing asso- 
ciation which has the pigs raised in north- 
ern Wisconsin, where few hogs have been 
raised in the past, by dairy farmers who 
are glad to have a use for their skim milk 
and whey. As orders are received the pigs 
are delivered at a set place and price, and 
the farmer is paid cash. These pigs which 
have been vaccinated for cholera and 
treated for worms are inspected by veteri- 
narians and given a 10-cc. dose of hog 
cholera serum, after which they are de- 
livered directly to the purchasers, most of 
whom are in the adjoining states. 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


Magnets in the Control of Traumatic 
Gastritis 
A Preliminary Report 
R. E. CARROLL, D.V.M. 
Buena Park, California 


Bovine traumatic gastritis, in some 
areas, is one of the most, if not the most, 
important problem in dairy practice today. 
It is easily confused with numerous other 
conditions affecting cattle. Rumenotomy, 
the treatment of choice, appears to be eco- 
nomically sound when the cases are prop- 
erly selected on the basis of history and 
hematology. 

However, since prevention is better than 
treatment, we became interested in 
Cooper’s' proposed use of alnico bar mag- 
nets as a control procedure. As _ resident 
veterinarian for a large dairy concern, I 
had performed over 200 rumenotomies in 
a year, which indicates the severity of the 
problem. Therefore, Cooper-type magnets, 
2'4- by 1-inch cylinders, were purchased.’ 

The investigation was conducted on first- 
calf heifers as they entered the milking 
herd. Since they are maintained on pasture 
from 4 to 6 months of age until heavy with 
calf, the amount of “hardware” in their 
stomachs should be at a minimum at that 
time. Also, with such an age group the in- 
vestigation could be continued for a 
greater length of time than with older ani- 
mals. 

The magnets were administered per os 
with a balling gun after the heifers re- 
ceived herd numbers upon freshening. In 
a group of 100 heifers, 42 were selected at 
random and each of these received a mag- 
net on December 16 or 30, 1954. The re- 
maining 58 heifers served as controls. All 
of the heifers were then placed in heifer 
strings and were handled and fed in like 


Dr. Carroll was resident veterinarian at the Roger Jessup 
Farms, Glendale, Calif 

*Alnico V-part 27454, the Indiana Steel Products Co., 
Valparaiso, Ind 

‘Cooper, H. K.: A Proposed Procedure for Controlling 
Traumatic gascritis. J.A.V.M.A., 125, (1954): 301, 


manner and were equally exposed to in- 
gestion of foreign material. 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

In the first six months of investigation, 
or until July 1, 1955, 33 of the 58 control 
heifers (57%) required rumenotomies. 
Foreign body items such as haywire and 
nails in the process of penetration were 
recovered in all instances. This rate was 
unusually high, the reason in part being 
the improper functioning of magnets in 
the grain mixer during at least two months 
of this same period. However, only 2 of 
the 42 heifers with magnets (5%) have 
required operations. Surgery per- 
formed on 1 heifer one month after she 
received the magnet and the offending wire 
must have been in her reticulum for two 
months as it was characteristic of pieces 
found in chopped green alfalfa, none of 
which had been fed in that period. In this 
heifer, the magnet was found attached to 
the penetrating body. In the other heifer, 
the offending object was a nail which was 
penetrating the rumen wall while the mag- 
net lay on the floor of the reticulum. 

At the end of the six-month period, it 
was decided to perform a rumenotomy upon 
one of the test heifers to determine the 
quantity of “hardware” picked up by the 
magnet. The heifer selected had remained 


Fig. 1—({A) Unused magnet (above) shown with the 

magnet recovered from test heifer, The attached 

foreign material is shown partly spread out for dis- 

play purposes. (B) Magnet [above) taken from test 

heifer, separated from its yield of 2 wires, a piece of 
ferrous material, and iron filings. 
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normal and had terminated her first lacta- 
tion. The magnet was recovered from the 
floor of the reticulum with two wires, a 
piece of ferrous material, and numerous 
iron filings attached (fig. 1). 

The wires were lying flush with the 
magnet and with no overlap. No foreign 
objects other than those attached to the 
magnet were found and no reticular ad- 
hesions were present. A mechanic's hand 
magnet, which is used routinely in ru- 
menotomies, was passed over the interior 
walls of both reticulum and rumen with 
negative findings. Apparently, the magnet 
had attracted all of the “hardware” in- 
gested by the animal during this lactation. 

CONCLUSION 

The alnico magnet is apparently effective 
in the prevention of traumatic gastritis of 
cattle. While a six-month period is not 
sufficient to warrant any positive state- 
ments, the results were encouraging. Ap- 
proximately 300 cattle in the herd men- 
tioned are now carrying magnets so a more 
complete report will be possible in the 
future. We feel definitely that this trau- 
matic condition was sharply reduced 
through the use of the magnets; also that 
the magnet will impede the migration of a 
foreign object into a vital organ if pene- 
tration should occur. 


Medullary Nailing of Fractures 
Medullary nailing may be indicated in 
simple transverse or short oblique frac- 
tures of the middle third of the long bone, 
but it is not recommended for routine use 
since it requires an open reduction (often 
converting a simple fracture into a com- 
pound one with added dangers of infec- 
tion) and because of the special equipment 
required._J.Am.M.A., July 23, 1955. 


Platelets, tiny cell fragments found in 
the blood, arrest bleeding by sticking to 
the edge of the wound and to each other 
until they pile up into a little cork that fills 
the hole.-Sci. News Letter, May 14, 1955. 


Predicting the weight-gaining ability of 
a young bull and of his offspring by de- 
termining his heart rate is being attempt 
ed by scientists at Oregon State College. 
A correlation between the two was found. 
—Farm J., Sept., 1954. 
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Anatomical Conditions in the Dog 
that Favor Dermatitis 


W. G. A. BRACK, D.V.M. 


Windsor, Ontario 


When considering a case of canine der- 
matitis, it is well to bear in mind any 
anatomical abnormalities which may pre- 
dispose to skin irritation. 

There are at least five such abnormal- 
ities: (1) Around the mouth, particularly 
in Spaniel-type dogs, there is, on the lat- 
eral surface of the lower lips midway 
between the commissure and the canine 
teeth, a fold of skin that forms a recess 
which is continually moist from the saliva 
of the mouth. This harbors bacteria and 
fungi which often cause the area to be 
ulcerative and to have an objectionable 
odor, (2) The external ear canal does not 
have natural drainage and furthermore, in 
dogs with hanging ears, it is difficult to 
ventilate the ear canal. Bacteria and fungi 
collect here and may cause an ulcerative 
type of infection that produces irritation 
and an offensive odor. (3) The anal sacs 
are also difficult to drain. When infected 
and irritated, the animal, by licking with 
the tongue, may inoculate other parts of the 
body with the bacteria and fungi. (4) 
In fat females, where the perineal skin 
meets the skin of the vulva, it forms a 
crease which has poor drainage and venti- 
lation, particularly in spayed bitches where 
atrophy of the vaginal tract occurs. (5) 
In the cryptorchid male, the internal se- 
cretion of the undescended testicle often 
disturbs the hormonal balance of the dog, 
particularly in those animals where the 
testicle undergoes tumor formation of the 
Sertoli type which produce an excessive 
amount of estrogen. This results in alo- 
pecia, loss of libido, and feminization with 
attraction of other male dogs. There is 
elongation and swelling of the penile 
sheath, hypertrophy of the mammary 
glands with a lengthening of the nipples, 
and sometimes mammary tumors develop. 
There is also pigmentation and thickening 
of the skin on the abdomen and scrotum. 

Each of these anatomical defects can be 
corrected surgically: (1) The recesses or 
folds of the lips can be excised and the 
edges of the skin sutured. (2) The ear 


Dr. Brack is a small animal practitioner in Windsor, 
Ont 
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canal can be drained surgically by the 
method used by the Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital.’ (3) The removal of the anal 
sacs as prescribed by Theobald* has done 
much to relieve infected anal sacs. (4) 
The removal of a horseshoe-shaped portion 
of the skin lateral and dorsal to the vulva 
lifts the latter and removes the crease. 
(5) Removal of cryptorchid testicles has 
proved highly satisfactory in restoring 
normal endocrine balance in dogs so af- 
fected. 

In summary, it has been pointed out 
that there are at least five anatomical pe- 
culiarities in certain dogs which predispose 
to skin irritations. Surgical procedures for 
the correction of each is worthy of consid- 
eration. 

References 

‘Blakely, C. L.: Surgical Drainage of the External 
Ear Canal, in “Canine Surgery.” %d ed. American 
Veterinary Publications, Evanston, Hl. (1952): 283 
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"Theobald, A. R.: Surgery of the Anal Sacs. North 
Am. Vet., 23, (1942): 44-47 

*Blakely, C. L.: Surgical Correction of Vulvan Der 
matitis, in “Canine Surgery.’ 3rd ed. American Veter- 
inary Publications, Evanston, Ill. (1952): 475-478 


Estrogens in Pasture Plants 

Subterranean clover from all districts of 
New Zealand, and in all seasons, had a 
high estrogen content; white clover had 
practically none, Red clovers had an ap- 
preciable content and, in the early spring, 
dry grass had a low but definite estrogen 
content. No breeding problems in sheep 
have been associated with this estrogen in 
New Zealand but it has caused lactation 
in wethers..Vet Bull., July, 1955. 


Rate of Bovine Fetal Growth.The calf 
which weighs 85 lb. at birth, as a fetus 
at 2 months weighed 3 oz. (the size of 
a mouse); at 3% months, 8&8 oz.; at 4 
25 |b.: and at 6 months, 18.1 


Dairyman, June, 25, 1955. 


months, 
lb.-Hoard’s 


This photograph, submitted by Dr. Philip C. Clinger, Rochester, Ind., shows a 7-year-old cow with 
her 2 calves which were born three weeks apart, the darker one (in the foreground) on August 17, 
the other on Sept. 9, 1954. The cow's teats were reported to have “waxed” and the milk to have 
retained « colostral character until after the second calf was born. When examined rectally three 
months after the last calving, her uterus seemed normal with the right horn containing @ single 2- 


month fetus. Previously she had given birth to 4 normal calves. 
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Poulardization 


of Native Ducks 


JOSE B. ARANEZ, D.V.M., and CONRADO S. SAGUIN, D.V.M. 


(Quezon City, Philippines 


POULARDIZATION is the surgical removal of 
the ovary in birds. This operation has long 
been known in poultry and, like the ca- 
ponizing of males, is undertaken to hasten 
the growth and improve the quality of the 
flesh. However, poulardization of ducks or 
other female birds is rarely done, probably 
because of the intricate operative proce- 
dure involved, 

The production of eggs is the main pur- 
pose of duck raising in the Philippines. 
However, bigger profits may be obtained 
by the duck raisers if poulardization of 
culled young ducks is practiced. 

As far as the writers are aware, no 
work on poulardization of ducks has yet 
been reported or done. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Vhirty-five 2-month-old native ducks, each 
identified by a numbered legband, were used. 

The essential surgical and laboratory equipment 
used were: scalpels, scissors, caponizing scoop, 
spreader, pointed probe, weighted cords, forceps, 
drape, cotton, suturing needle, linen thread, and 
syringe 

The drugs used were: sulfanilamide powder, 
ethyl alcohol, tincture of iodine, chloroform, and 
5 per cent dextrose in saline solution 

One large cage 7'/2 by 4 by 1 ft., 15 small cages 
1, by 1 by 1 ft, and a small shed 10 by 6 by 
5, ft. provided with a divided wire enclosure 19 
by 10 by 21% ft. were used in housing the ducks. 

Preoperative Care, Feeding, and Re- 
straint..-Before the operations were per- 
formed, a study of the surgical anatomy 
of the gonads and the operative area was 
conducted by dissecting 2 chloroform- 
killed 2-month-old ducks, Eight ducks, 
ranging from 1 to 4 months old, were used 
for practice operations. 


Dr. Arafez is an instructor in the Department of Veter 
inary Medicine and Surgery, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of the Philippines, Diliman, Quezon City. 
Dr, Saguin « a recent graduate from the same college 

This is a portion of an undergraduate thesis presented 
by the junior author on March 24, 1955, in partial fulfill 
ment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of vet- 
erimary medicine 

This work was done from June 15, 1954, to Feb. 2, 1955, 
under the direction of the senior author 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the help of Dr. I 
M. Yutuc, head of the Departement of Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery, and the suggestions of Dr. J. A. Solis, head 
of the Department of Veterinary Anatomy from the same 
college 


The ducks were given proper care and 
observation in cages for five consecutive 
days before the operation. Microscopic ex- 
aminations of the droppings were made 
frequently to detect the presence of para- 
sites. The birds were fed a growing mash 
consisting of 4 parts rice bran, 2 parts 
ground corn, 2 parts copra meal, 2 parts 
fish meal, 1 per cent sodium chloride, and 
2 per cent ground shell, morning and after- 
noon, Supplementary feeds such as palay, 
corn, and chopped green grass were given 
during the intervals of regular feeding 
times. The feeds were placed in a long 
wooden trough to avoid overcrowding 
during feeding. 

The ducks were divided into two groups: 
principals and controls. The principals 
were fasted 24 hours prior to the opera- 
tion. The wings of the bird were secured 
by a cord looped around the base of the 
wings. The free end of the cord was pro- 
vided with a weight which was allowed to 
hang. The same procedure was followed to 
restrain the legs (fig. 1). 

Operative Technique.—The feathers at 
the site of operation, on the left side of 
the body, were plucked. The skin was dis- 
infected with tincture of iodine, then de- 


Fig. |—A properly restrained and draped 2-month- 

old native duck with a caponizing spreader in place. 

The equipment and instruments used in the operation 
are also shown. 
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colorized with ethyl alcohol, and a clean 
drape was applied. The intercostal space 
between the sixth and seventh ribs was 
palpated by the left hand and the skin 
over it was drawn and held back toward 
the hip. Using the right hand, an incision 
4 to 1 inch long was made through the 
skin. The sartorius muscle was then pushed 
backward and the intercostal space punc- 
tured, the thigh muscles being held back 
by the left hand. Care was observed dor- 
sally not to injure the left kidney, and the 
incision was made close to the anterior 
border of the seventh rib to avoid the in- 
tercostal artery.' After incising the inter- 
costal muscles, the spreader was inserted 
between the ribs (fig. 1). The peritoneal 
membranes were next punctured and torn 
off by a small hook-pointed probe, The in- 
testines were pushed down and back, and 
the ovary was exposed. It is attached to 
the dorsal wall of the abdomen and covered 
by a membrane which was torn off with a 
hook-pointed probe leaving the ovary bare. 
The caponizing scoop was applied to the 
base of the ovary and with several twisting 
movements it was finally severed from its 
attachment without injuring the posterior 
vena cava which lies directly dorsal to it. 
The slight hemorrhage which usually oc- 
curred was easily controlled by applying 
pledgets of absorbent cotton. Sulfanilamide 
powder was dusted at the site of the enu- 
cleated ovary. When the rib spreader and 
the drape were removed, the skin and thigh 
muscles automatically returned to their 
natural position to cover the incision. The 
skin incision was then closed by three in- 
terrupted linen sutures, The right side of 
each duck was also opened to determine the 
absence or presence of the right ovary 
The ablated ovary was weighed and its 
weight recorded. 

Postoperative Care and Feeding 
diately after the operation, the bird was 
given 25 cc. of 5 per cent dextrose in saline 
solution into the pectoral muscles. Food 
was withheld for 24 hours. The wound was 
observed and precautions taken to prevent 
the development of wind puffs. On the 
sixth day, the sutures were removed 

On the twelfth week, the ration was 
changed to laying mash consisting of 4 
parts rice bran, 3 parts copra meal, 2 parts 
ground corn, 1 part fish meal, 1 per cent 
sodium chloride, and 2 per cent ground 
shell, until the end of the experiment. 
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Fig. 2—A poulardized and an unpoulardized native 
duck 28 weeks after the experiment. 


Troughs were provided containing enough 
water for them to swim. Sanitary measures 
were maintained. The weekly weight of 
each bird was taken and recorded. 

Behavior and Cooking Ewperiment 
Any difference in the behavior and devel 
opment of the poulardized and unpoulard- 
ized birds was carefully recorded. 

All the poulardized and 6 control ducks 
were killed after the twenty-eighth week 
Two from each group were dressed and 
cooked with the same ingredients, process, 
and length of time and the taste, odor, and 
palatability were observed. 

DISCUSSION 

Operative Site and Anatomy of the 
Gonads.—The incision between the sixth 
and seventh ribs is the same as for the 
caponization of native drakes.” An eighth, 
thin and undeveloped rib is present 

The right ovary and oviduct were absent 
in all of the ducks poulardized, the same 
as in chickens.’ The left ovary appeara as 
a yroup of loosely joined, vant ular, vellow 
ish, and spherical bodies representing the 


i 


Fig. 3—Two dressed poulardized (right) and 2 un 
poulardized (left) native ducks 28 weeks after th 
experwment. 
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ova, It is located slightly to the left of the 
median plane in the lumbar region and is 
attached to the dorsal wall. It is related 
laterally to the left lung and internal inter- 
costal muscles; ventrally, to the proven- 
triculus, spleen, and small intestine; an- 
teriorly, to the membranous diaphragm 
which separates it from the left lung; and 
dorsally, to the anterior lobe of the left 
kidney and to the posterior vena cava, to 
which it is partly adherent at the junction 


~ 


Average Gain in Weieht in Grams 
sass 
» 


Number of Weeks 


of the right and left common iliac veins. 
The aorta is immediately dorsal to these 
veins. The ovary extends from the level of 
the fifth to the eighth ribs. The oviduct 
extends caudally against the dorsal part of 
the left body wall to which it is attached 
by a narrow fold of peritoneum, It runs 
posteriorly in relation to the ilium and 
ischium, emptying into the cloaca lateral 
to the opening of the left ureter. 

Proper Age and Size to Poulardize. 
After a series of trials, ducks 2 months 
old and weighing about 400 Gm. were pre- 
ferred because the ovary and blood vessels 
were still small and death due to hemor- 
rhage was less likely to occur. Further- 
more, only a small surgical incision was 
necessary. 

Table 1 shows the time required for the 
operation and for healing, the weight of 
the removed ovary, and _ postoperative 


complication. The average time consumed 
per operation was 24.6 minutes. This can 
be reduced as the operator becomes more 


—— Poulardized 
---- Unpoulardized 


8 10 15 20 


experienced and if only the left side is 
opened. 

The weights of the removed ovaries 
ranged from 0.2 to 0.6 Gm. with an aver- 
age of 0.3 Gm., and the duration of healing 
ranged from six to eight days. All the 
surgical wounds healed by first intention. 
Wind puffs, caused by air trapped under- 
neath the skin near the wound, developed 
in 13.33 per cent of the birds. This condi- 
tion was probably minimized by the skin 


Graph |—This shows the 
average weekly gain in 
weight per duck of the 
15, 2-month-old poulard- 
ized and 15, 2-month-old 
unpoulardized native ducks. 


25 30 


suturing. It is easily remedied by punc- 
turing the skin over the area with a 15- 
vauge needle or by cutting a V-shaped 
incision in the skin. No deaths occurred. 


TABLE !—Showing the Duration of Poulardization, 

Weight of the Removed Ovary, Duration of Healing, 

and Postoperative Complication of 15, 2-Month-Old 
Native Ducks 


Duration of Weight of 
poulard: removed Duration of 


Duck zauion ovary healing Postoperative 
(No.) (minutes) (Gm.) (days) complication 
i 20 0.6 7 None 
2 45 0.4 6 None 
3 40 0.5 6 Wind puffs 

‘ 26 0.5 None 
5 25 0.4 7 None 
6 0 0.2 6 Wind puffs 
7 22 0.2 None 
25 0.2 None 
9 23 0.2 None 
10 19 04 8 None 
11 21 0.2 ? None 
12 2 0.4 7 None 
13 22 0.2 6 None 
23 0.2 None 
1s 24 0.2 6 None 
Ave 24.60 0.4 6.80 13.33% 
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Gain in Weight.—During the first four 
weeks, except the third, the control ducks 
showed a higher average weekly gain in 
weight than the poulards (graph 1). From 
the fifth week until the end of the experi- 
ment, the poulards consistently had the 
greater average weekly gain. The abrupt 
decline in weight observed on the fifteenth 
week (graph 1) coincided with a storm 
that continued for almost five days. The 
maximum average weekly gain among the 
poulardized group was 94.0 Gm. per bird 
at the twentieth week, after which the 
weekly gain in weight declined. In the con- 
trol group, the maximum weekly gain was 
an average of 81.92 Gm. per bird in the 
twenty-third week. The poularized ducks 
had gained 223.96 Gm. per bird more than 
the controls by the twenty-eighth week 
(fig. 2 and 3). 

The poulards appeared lazy, docile, quiet, 
and easier to handle than the unpoulardized 
ducks. Their feathering was thicker and 
longer. They had rounded chests, yellowish 
skin, and ample fat deposits, while the un- 
poulardized ducks were thin and had 
whitish skin. There were no “slips.” 

The cooking time for the poulards was 
much shorter; 72 minutes, compared with 
105 minutes for the control birds. The 
“ducky” odor was practically eliminated, 
and the cooked flesh of the poulards was 
more palatable and tender. 


SUMMARY 

1) Native ducks are best 
when 2 months old while the ovary is still 
small and there is less danger of death due 
to hemorrhage. 

2) The appropriate site of. incision is 
between the sixth and the seventh ribs. 

3) The right ovary and oviduct were ab- 
sent in all the ducks poularized 

4) No postoperative complication other 
than wind puffs was observed. 

5) The poulards made the greater gain 
in weight, the highest gain being in the 
twentieth week; thereafter, a gradual de- 
cline was noted. 

6) It is most economical to market the 
poulards from the twentieth to the twenty- 
first week after poulardization, before the 
gains begin to decrease. 

7) The poulards fattened more easily, 
were easier to handle, and their feather 
growth was faster. 

8) The characteristic “ducky” odor of 


poularized 
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the flesh was apparently eliminated by 
poulardization. 

9) Poulard flesh seemed more palatable 
and soft, and required less time to cook 


than that of the control birds. 
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Foreign Body in the Esophagus of a 
Horse 


P. J. MEGINNIS, D.V.M.; HARRY HARDENBROOK, 
DV.M., Ph.D.; LLOYD E. BOLEY, D.V.M.. MS 


Urbana, Illinois 


A Percheron mare, 17 years old, when 
seen on Jan. 5, 1953, had a large palpable 
mass, 10 cm. in diameter, just posterior to 
the mandible in the region of the esopha 
gus. When a stomach tube would not pass 
the object, the mare was referred to the 
veterinary clinic at the University of Illi- 
nois. 

All attempts to pass the stomach tube 
were unsuccessful. The mare sneezed at 
frequent intervals and, when she attempted 
to drink, the regurgitated 
throuzh the nose. Since she resented any 
attempts at examination by way of the 


water was 


mouth, she was given 1 liter of saline solu- 
tion intravenously and allowed to rest 
The following day, further attempts to 
pass the stomach tube were still unsuccess 
ful and the mare again refused to allow an 
examination by way of the mouth, Radio 
graphs then made of the area showed the 
presence of a V-shaped of wire 
lodged in the anterior part of the esopha- 
gus (fig. 1). The mare was prepared for 
surgery, secured on the operating table, 
and anesthetized with 450 cc. of equitol 
Attempts were made 


piece 


given intravenously 
to explore the pharynx and esophagus but 
the hand of the operator was too large 
However, a student with a small hand was 


From the College of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. Dr. Meginnis is now conducting an equine 
practice at Roselle, Hl 

*The cise was referred by Dr. Richard Dye, Canton, Il 


he 
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able to reach the foreign body by extend- 
ing his fingers through the pharynx and 
into the esophagus, After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts with uterine forceps, wire 
hooks, bronchoscope, and a canine gastro- 
scope, he was able to secure the foreign 


Fig. |—Axis vertebra (1); foreign body (2); and 
angle of the mandible (3). 


body with his fingers and remove it. The 
V-shaped wire was 3 inches long. It was 
lodged with the apex pointing toward the 
stomach and with the ends imbedded in 
the wall of the esophagus. 

After removal of the foreign body, a 
stomach tube was passed readily and 
fluids, dextrose, and milk were given. A 
liter of saline and dextrose solution was 
also administered intravenously. 

An extensive edematous swelling soon 
developed in the area where the foreign 
body had been lodged. Antibiotics were ad- 
ministered and short-wave diathermy was 
applied daily. The swelling gradually sub- 
sided in the next three days. Saline, saline- 
dextrose, and aminosol were administered 
intravenously for days and al- 
though the mare developed a severe diar- 
rhea during her convalescent period, she 
was fully recovered when discharged on 
January 22. 


several 


Surgery is indicated in pulmonary hy- 
datidosis. Resection of the cysts in 258 
persons resulted in postoperative complica- 
tions in 12.8 per cent and death in 2.1 per 
cent of the patients.—J.Am.M.A., July 16, 


1955. 
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The Evaluation of Bull Semen 

A study was made on the value of cer- 
tain characteristics of bull semen for esti- 
mating its fertilization capacity (Marcus 
W. H. Bishop and J. L. Hancock in Vet. 
Rec., May 14, 1955). The following meas- 
urements were studied: volume of ejacu- 
late, concentration of spermatozoa, inci- 
dence of dead or morphologically abnormal 
spermatozoa, resistance of spermatozoa to 
temperature shock, concentration of fruc- 
tose, methylene blue reduction, fructolysis, 
oxygen uptake, motility, and impedance 
change frequency (1.C.F.), an electric in- 
duction test. 

The mean values for measurements of 
these characteristics in 121 semen samples 
from 76 bulls are shown in a table. The 
article states that: “The large amount of 
variation encountered in most of [these] 

.. is... very striking . i 

With reference to the “interrelationships 
of semen characteristics,” it states. 


. it is convenient to distinguish fertilizing 
capacity from other semen characteristics, 
referred to as ‘test characteristics.’ 

The information obtained from a study of 
the interrelationships of the test characteristics 
is of practical interest because it enables one to 
see if the different tests measure different char- 
acteristics or if they each individually tend to 
give the same sort of information. Obviously 
if two tests measure the same characteristic one 
is at liberty to retain the more accurate or. . . 
the more convenient. 


The test characteristics have been col- 
lected into five groups as follows: 


1) Ejaculate volume, concentration of sperma- 
tozoa and concentration of fructose 

2) The incidence of abnormal spermatozoa. 

3) The metabolic activity of spermatozoa (me- 
thylene-blue reduction, fructolysis and O, up- 
take) 

4) The physical activity of spermatozoa (motil- 
ity and L.C.P.). 

5) The resistance of spermatozoa to temperature 


chock. 
These interrelationships are shown dia- 
grammatically. The article concludes: 


The results of this survey suggest that the 
most useful indices of the fertilizing capacity 
are measurements of the number and per- 
centage of living spermatozoa present, and their 
degree of physical activity. This information 
can be conveniently obtained by measurement 
of the concentration of spermatozoa, the inci- 
dence of dead spermatozoa and LC.F. Informa- 
tion obtained from morphological studies may 
be valuable because it is generally not acces- 
sible by other tests and because in special cases 
it can have a very clear bearing on fertility. 
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THE EVALUATION 


One of the great advantages which the 
British have over American veterinarians 
is that the authors of papers are given ade- 
quate time to present their material and, 
of greater importance, they are given the 
opportunity for full discussion by contem- 
porary workers. 

For example, in the discussion following 
the presentation of this paper, Mr. G. F. 
Smith states: 

We have been presented with one of the 
most helpful pieces of work on bovine semen 
so far undertaken in this country, and in fact to 
the best of my knowledge, in the world. . . . 
We are now in a position to appreciate the ad 
vantage of the impedance bridge in fertility 
estimation of semen, for a quantitative test to 
interpret the motility of samples which is not 
dependent upon the individual's eye has been 
long overdue.—H. E. Kingman, Sr., D.V.M., 
Georgia. 


Rupture of the Uterus in a Cow 

An Ayrshire cow, 4 years old and due to 
calve, had shown signs of labor three days 
previously but subsequently had seemed 
content. However, she had stopped eating 
and her eyes were sunken. When brought 
to the clinic, her temperature, pulse, and 
bowel movements were normal but rumen 
peristalsis was absent. Upon vaginal ex- 
amination, the cervix was dilated, the fetal 
membranes could be felt, and the hand 
came in contact with intestines and other 
organs. Not until two men pushed the 
ventral wall of the cow's abdomen upward 
could the fetus be reached. The calf was 
still alive. 

Laparotomy, using paravertebral anes- 
thesia, was performed through the upper 
right flank with the cow in a standing posi- 
tion, The umbilical cord became entangled 
and ruptured so the calf was dead on de- 
livery. The right horn of the uterus had an 
18-inch laceration extending along its 
lateral aspect from the apex to the body of 
the uterus. It had everted due to contrac- 
tion of the muscle. The membrane was re- 
moved, and the uterus was closed, with 
some difficulty, with two lines of a Connell 
suture, using No. 2 chromic catgut. There 
was a considerable quantity of sanguineous 
exudate in the peritoneal cavity but no 


evidence of peritonitis. 

After the operation was completed, the 
cow was given 50 mg. of stilbestrol dipro- 
pionate, 10 ml. of pituitrin (repeated in 12 
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hours), 3 million units of procaine peni- 
cillin, and 500 I.U. of tetanus antitoxin 
She made a remarkable recovery and 
milked well but did not again become preg- 
nant.—Austral. Vet. J., May, 1955. 


{Interesting comments by the authors (B. R 
Hutchings and D. C. Blood of the veterinary facul- 
ty, University of Sydney) include the following 

1) A history of labor, then cessation usually 
indicates an open cervix with no fetal parts in 
the vagina; (2) entry of the fetus intw the pos 
terior part of the genital tract seems necessary to 
stimulate labor; (4) the cow's recumbency and 
lack of ruminal movement, since the inception of 
labor, probably indicated abdominal discomfort 
but there was no inflammation; (4) recession of 
the eyeball was probably due two dehydration from 
the continued loss of tluid into the peritoneal 
cavity; and (5) cows are not uncommonly inferule 


following cesarean section.} 


Effect of Fed Hormones on Swine 
Methyltestosterone, 20 mg. per animal 
daily, or diethylstilbestrol, 2 mg. per ani 
mal daily, with and without terramycin,*® 
did not improve the growth rate or feed 
efficiency of swine in drylot. The testos 
terone increased masculine characteristics 
and increased the lean meat by 5 per cent 
The stilbestrol stimulated the mammary 
growth in both sexes and the enlargement 
and congestion of the vulva in the females, 
but it had less effect on the lean meat con- 
tent of the carcass._J. Anim. Sci., May, 


1955. 


Immobilizing Turkeys for Slaughter 
Turkeys can be anesthetized effectively 
with carbon dioxide gas, thus reducing the 
struggling and resultant bruising during 
slaughtering..-U.S.D.A 


A Rare Neoplasm in a Cow's Uterus 

A 16-year-old cow with normal estrous 
periods, but which failed to conceive for 
four years, was found on necropsy to have 
a uterus measuring °6 by 18 inches. The 
lumen was intact but the uterine wall was 
solid white tissue of a somewhat rubbery 
consistency with a few pale yellow areas 
The lymph nodes and other organs were 
not involved, Histologically, the tissue con 
sisted of a relatively acellular and avascular 
network of collagen fibers with a few scat 
tered bundles of muscle fibers The di 
agnosis was neurofibrosarcoma Austral 
Vet. J., March, 1955. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


Preliminary Results in the Control and Treatment of 
Shipping Fever Complex in Beef Cattle 


N. B. KING, D.V.M., M.Sc.; B. H. EDGINGTON, D.V.M.; L. C. FERGUSON, D.V.M., Ph.D.; 
D. L. THOMAS, Jr., D.V.M.; W. D. POUNDEN, D.V.M., Ph.D.; EARL KLOSTERMAN, Ph.D. 


Wooster, Ohio 


MANY ATTEMPTS to develop means for the 
“shipping fever” have 
reported, It would serve no worth- 
purpose to review at this time the 
efforts aimed at the development of 
against the 
that no prophylactic 


control of so-called 
been 
while 
early 
protective measures 
other than to 


disease, 


State 


treatments have been developed which have 
been shown to produce outstanding success 
in the control of shipping fever. 

The prophylactic inefficiency of all bio- 
logical products has become more evident 


since the disease, or a disease resembling 
shipping fever, seems to have become more 
virulent in recent years. This observation 
may be due to the fact that in recent years 
there is a tendency on the part of beef 
cattle feeders and breeders to buy younger 
animals or those that may be more suscep- 
tible to shipping fever. 

The inadequacy of bacterins, aggressins, 
serums when given to cattle following shipment 
is well documented in veterinary literature. Scott 
and Farley’ in 1942 investigated thousands of cattle 
ageressins at the 
little or no 


and 


vaccinated with bacterins or 
Kansas City Stockyards and found 
benefit from the use of these biological products 
in preventing so-called shipping fever 

Palotay’ in 1953 reported that the use of anti 
hemorrhagic septicemia serum, when administered 
to beef cattle on arrival at feedlots, was not 
economically justified. Of 667 animals given this 
serum, 180 (27%) were brought back for treat 
ment, while of the 660 controls only 21.8 per cent 
were returned for treatment 

Graham’ in February of 1954 reported that he 
had encountered a disease in cattle associated with 
a Pasteurella infection in which the antibiotics, 
sulfonamides, and antiserums had little or no 
effect on the course of the disease. 


From the Ohio Agriculcural Experiment Scation, Wooster 
This paper was presented at the twenty-third annual 
veterinarians, College of Veterinary Medi 
14-15, 1954 


conference tor 
cine, Ohio State University, Columbus, April 

The authors acknowledge the helpful cooperation of the 
Animal Science Department of the Obio Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, Wooster 


Carter’ examined 26 cases of typical shipping 
fever in cattle ranging in age from 4 to 12 months. 
The principal pathological process observed was 
an acute bilateral bronchopneumonia. He con- 
cluded that the disease as it appeared in central 
Canada was a true pasteurellosis 

Today, most veterinarians are relying on various 
antibioucs and sulfonamides for prevention and 
treatment, rather than the use of the products pre- 
pared from Pasteurella infections 

Without a better understanding of the cause of 
shipping fever, the prevention and treatment of 
the disease likely will continue to be ineffective. 
This, then, serves to emphasize the need for de- 
tailed study of the disease in an attempt to learn 
more about the cause and thereby attempt to im- 
prove the methods of prevention and treatment. 
PROPHYLACTIC ARRIVAL- 
1952 

During the fall of 1952, the Department 
of Veterinary Science of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, in cooperation 
with workers in the Department of Animal 
Science,®' began to investigate the use of 
some preventive and therapeutic measures 
for controlling shipping fever. At this 
time, two separate lots of feeder cattle ob- 
tained for use in breeding and feeding 
experiments were received from western 
shipping points. 

One shipment consisted of 134 calves 
that averaged 452.8 lb. at Kansas City. 
These animals were shipped on October 7 
and arrived at Wooster, Ohio, October 10. 
After unloading, the cattle were trucked 2 
miles to the Station’s beef feeding barn. 
Four watering tanks, one to each of two 
pens, were provided, 

Sixty-two calves picked at random were 
given 40 cc. of anti-hemorrhagic septicemia 
serum subcutaneously before the cattle 
were put in their respective pens. 

Two pens of 18 calves were given sodium 
acetate and two pens, sodium propionate, 
in their drinking water in an attempt to 
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supply energy-yielding compounds orally. 
It was estimated that each steer received 
75 Gm, of the compound daily for three 
days, assuming that 4 gallons of the mix- 
ture was consumed each day. In two addi- 


TABLE !—Prophylactic Treatment of 134 Feeder 


Calves 
No. of 
Pens animals Treatment at unloading 
i and 2 46 Sodium propionate is head were 
in drinking water given 40 cx 
serum 
3 and 4 4 Sodium acetate in 18 head were 
drinking water given 40 «x 
serum 
5 and 6 6 Sodium bicarbonate 18 head were 
in drinking water given 40 
serum 
7 and 8 26 Water only head were 


given 40 
serum 


tional pens, sodium bicarbonate was added 
to the water at the same estimated rate, 
but for one day only. 

Nothing was added to the water in the 
remaining two pens, There was no noticea- 
ble difference in the water intake between 
the various pens. Serum-treated and un- 
treated control animals were included in 
each of the previously described pens 
(table 1). All cattle were fed mixed hay 
only for the first thirty days after which 
grain was included in the ration. 

All of the 134 calves appeared tired on 
arrival. There was some coughing and a 
few calves did not eat. Symptoms of ship- 
ping fever—labored breathing, diarrhea, 
depression, loss of appetite, and elevated 
temperatures which frequently reached 
107 F.—-were observed to develop between 
the second and seventh day after arrival. 
Approximately 14 per cent of the cattle 
required treatment. Shipping fever or a 
shipping fever-like disease occurred in all 
groups irrespective of the prophylactic 
treatment received 

Thus it appeared that the anti-hemor 
rhagic septicemia serum administered on 
arrival was of little or no value in prevent- 
ing the disease. Likewise, acetate or pro 
pionate feeding at the level administered 
did not reduce the incidence of the disease 

Sulfathiazole or sulfamethazine orally to 
clinically ill animals appeared to be a satis- 
factory treatment. 

One calf died two days after arrival. 
Necropsy showed the presence of a large 
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quantity of fluid in the chest cavity and 
complete consolidation of both lungs. 

In addition to the group of 134 calves 
received October 10, another shipment of 
50 bull calves weighing 400 Ib. was received 
and placed in a different barn approxi 
mately ', mile from the beef feeding barn 
This group was shipped directly from a 
ranch in Texas. Sixteen animals (32°) ) in 
this group required therapy for shipping 
fever. These calves responded rapidly to 
sulfonamide medication. It appeared that a 
less virulent strain of organism, or less 
severe conditions of transportation and ex 
posure, or both, may have accounted for 
the moderate severity of the disease 

This conclusion was partly responsible 
for the decision to buy cattle direct from 
the ranch for breeding and feeding investi 
gations for the following year 


PROPHYLACTIC TREATMENT PRIOR TO 
SHIPMENT 1953 

In the fall of 1953, 248 Hereford calves 
weighing 450 to 550 Ib. were purchased 
and shipped directly from two ranches in 
northwestern Texas to the Ohio station 
These calves, as well as their dams, were 
in excellent condition at the time of ship 
ment. The handling of the calves at the 
time of segregation, treatment, and loading 
for shipment was done with utmost care 
Railroad cars used in the shipping of these 
calves were clean and bedded with fresh 
sand 

Calves were left on dams but taken off 
water approximately 12 hours before they 
were weighed, Following weighing, all ani 
mals were treated for ear ticks and given 
preventive treatment for shipping fever 
(table 2 

Of the 248 head of cattle shipped, 7% 
30° picked at random, received 1,500, 
000 units of the long-action type of pen 
cillin (bicillin intramuscularly, Another 
73, also picked at random, received 50 ce 
of anti-Corynebacterium-Pasteurella serum 
subcutaneously, and 31 purebred heifers 
and 2 purebred bulls were treated with 
both penicillin and serum. To serve as con 
trols, another 69 (30°) animals, also 
picked at random, were left untreated, All 
treated groups, with the exception of the 
purebred animals, were divided equally 
among the five cars 


*Bicillin was supplied through the courtesy of the Wyeth 
Laboratories, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
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One car containing 46 calves was loaded Sept. 
28, 1954, at 6:30 p.m. This car was scheduled to 
leave the yards at 9:00 p.m. The shipment ar- 
rived in Wooster six days later at 6:40 p.m. 

Four cars containing 202 calves were loaded on 
Sept. 40, 1954, at 4:30 p.m. The cars moved from 


TABLE 2—Preventive Treatment Prior to Shipment 


Anti- 
hemorrhagu 
septicemia 
serum 


Serum 
and No 
penicillin treatment 


Peni 
Totals 
A ! 16 
17 16 
17 16 
D i7 2 16 
! 5 5 


Total 09 


the yards at 5:30 p.m. One of us (N.B.K.) ac- 
companied this shipment in make ob- 
servations on the feeding, watering, exposure, and 
general management of the cattle from the ship- 
ping point to the final destination in Wooster 

As a rule, the carloads of cattle were positioned 
near the engine in the train to make them more 
comfortable by reducing the slack-action, Usually, 
about 80 to 100 cars were in the train, Other cars 
included on this train, The 
were at the division 
miles. At these 


order to 


also 


Stops 


of cattle were 
only regular made 
points, approximately every 110 
points, there was usually a delay of 45 minutes to 
as long as six hours, Usually this delay was due to 
changing of train crews, servicing of equipment, 
and switching of cars on the train. It was these 
long, seemingly avoidable delays which accounted 
for approximately one-half or more of the total 
time necessary to complete the trip 
Approximately 43, hours were 
reach the sixth division point and rest station at 
Fort Madison, lowa, which was approximately 650 
miles from the shipping point. The cattle were 
unloaded at 3:00 a.m, on October 2 and each 
car load was placed in separate pens. Water and 
200 Ib. of prairie hay were given to each pen of 
cattle. The cattle drank less than the normal 
amount of water and each carload ate approxi- 
mately 100 Ib. of the hay. Watering and feeding 
facilities were inadequate due to leaky troughs 
and lack of feeder space. A constant supply of 
water was not maintained in spite of the high 
(100 F.) temperatures during the daytime. The 
yards were partly covered, but were dusty and 
there was very little bedding. The cattle were 
uneasy, milling around the pens most of the time 
The cattle had an opportunity for disease ex- 
posure because the disinfection and cleaning be- 
tween handling of different groups was usually 
inadequate. Also, there was opportunity for con- 
tact with animals in adjacent pens. It appeared 
that much could be done to improve not only 
facilities for handling cattle but also measures to 
reduce unnecessary delays all along the road. 
The four cars of cattle had been en route three 
days when they arrived at their final destination on 


required to 
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October 3. All the animals were unloaded at the 
same time. The steers were placed in the beef 
feeding barn and the bulls in another barn ap- 
proximately '% mile away. All animals were 
weighed at the time of unloading. The average 
weight loss was found to be approximately 53 Ib. 
per animal, Each carload of animals was main- 
tained as a unit. Car A became lot 1, car B, lot 
2, 

On arrival, all animals appeared to be in good 
condition but were tired and uneasy. In all groups, 
regardless of treatment, temperatures ranged from 
normal to 105 F., averaging approximately 104 F., 
and feces were firm and mucus. 
Body temperatures of representive animals, taken 
each day for the first week after arrival, ranged 
to slightly elevated regardless of 
treatment. During the first week, 
diarrhea were observed in 


contained some 


from normal 
prophylactic 
coughing and 
most of the cattle. 

It was the plan of the experiment that no treat- 
ment either prophylactic or therapeutic would be 
given at Wooster until such became 
necessary in an attempt to save the animal. 

The cattle had a fair quality of timothy-mixed 
clover hay before them at all times. 

Beginning on October 7 and continuing for 
three weeks, daily observations were made to de- 
termine the number and treatment received by the 
animals refusing to eat at time of putting fresh 
hay in the feed bunks. There was no difference 
between treatment groups in this respect. While it 
was apparent that the bunk space was not suffi- 
cient to enable all animals to eat at one time, it 
was thought that this observation might be used 
as a yardstick in ascertaining the value, if any, 
of the prophylactic treatment 

On October 9, six days following arrival, a 
steer from the penicillin-treated group in lot 2 was 
the first to require treatment for shipping fever. 
He had a temperature of 105.0 F., nasal discharge, 
and rapid breathing. On October 11, a control 
steer had a temperature of 106.2 F., nasal dis- 
charge, depression, dehydration, and slight diar- 
rhea. Both of these animals were treated with sul- 
fathiazole intravenously and orally 

On October 19, all steers were injected with 
tuberculin and on October 20, the bulls were in- 
jected with tuberculin and blood samples were 
collected for brucellosis testing. The test readings 
were made three days following injection of the 
tuberculin. Bulls were stanchioned for this work 
while steers were merely crowded into the feed- 


some 


measures 


Way. 

During the six weeks, from their arrival until 
November 15, approximately three fourths of the 
248 cattle in this experiment exhibited one or 
more of the following clinical signs: elevated tem- 
perature (104 to 108 F.), chills, anorexia, dyspnea 
marked by extended head, open mouth and pro- 
truded tongue, “pumping” respiration, coughing, 
diarrhea, ocular and nasal discharges. 

Of the 248 cattle, 71 (29%) were treated thera- 
peutically or required treatment in addition to the 
prophylactic treatment given before shipping. Of 
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those given penicillin and serum simultaneously 15 
per cent were re-treated. Of the penicillin group, 
20 per cent were re-treated, while of the serum- 
treated group, 29 per cent required re-treatment. 
Of the control group, 43 per cent were treated 
for the disease (table 4). 


TABLE 3—Effectiveness and Statistical Significance of 
Various Prophylactic Treatments for Control of Ship- 


ping Fever 
Prophylactic Animals Signat Deaths 
treatment at requiring icance of duc to 
of treatment ellective stupping 
shipping (No.) (%) ness fever 
temecillin 
only cs» is (20) P oo! 2 
Serum Not sig 
only (74) 21 (29) P 0.10 5 
Controls 
no treatment (69) 4 
Penicillin and 
serum 
simultaneously (44) $ (15) P ool 
Tovals 248 71 (29) 9 


When compared with the control group, 
all treatment groups showed a lower inci- 
dence of the disease. The results with 
serum alone did not reach the customary 5 
per cent level of significance. The results 
with penicillin alone and in combination 
with serum were significant at the 1 per 
cent level. 

At the start of the outbreak, the animals 
were treated therapeutically with sulfa- 
thiazole intravenously and orally; later, the 
treatment was changed to triple sulfona- 
mides, orally, only. This change was made 
due to the observation that the restraint 
necessary for viving intravenous injec 
tions was detrimental. Some animals were 
treated with aureomycin® and terramy- 
cin.® These drugs did not seem to be any 
more effective than the sulfonamides, Sup- 
portive therapy in the form of dextrose, 
eggs, water, and rumen transfusions was 
instituted in some instances 

During this acute outbreak, 9 animals 
died. All were found with the following 
lesions at postmortem: bilateral pneumonia 
with extensive consolidation and emphy- 
sema; trachea and bronchi extremely 
congested and hemorrhagic; subcutaneous 
edema of neck and throat; lymph nodes 
in throat and neck region swollen and 
hemorrhagic; fibrinous pleuritis was also 
present. The deaths were essentially evenly 
divided among the control and treatment 
groups. 
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Bacteria (Pasteurella multocida), usual- 
ly associated with shipping fever, were 
isolated from the lung tissue of & of the 
9 dead animals Lung, liver, and spleen tis- 
sues taken from the dead animals were 
frozen and further studies are being car- 
ried on to determine if other agents may 
have been involved in this condition 


CONCLUSIONS 

No final conclusions have been reached 
converning the results of these tests It 
would seem, however, that under the con- 
ditions of these experiments anti-hemor 
rhagic septicemia serum used prophylac 
tically on cattle following shipment had 
little or no value in controlling shipping 
fever or a disease resembling shipping 
fever. Likewise, sodium acetate and sodium 
propionate feeding, at the level adminis 
tered, did not reduce the incidence of the 
disease 

While a larger percentage of the controls 
required therapeutic treatment, neverthe 
less, neither penicillin nor serum when 
used prophylactically prior to shipment 
gave satisfactory protection 

In light of the conditions encountered, 
a question might logically be raised as to 
the need for livestock disease control of 
ficials and railroad officials to study meas 
ures for improving the sanitation and fa 
cilities in caring for cattle in transit. In 
addition, much could be done to reduce 
shipping fatigue by eliminating unneces 
sary delays in total shipment time 
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Studies on Ketosis in Dairy Cattle. XIX. Glucocorticoid 
and ACTH Therapy in the Los Angeles Area 


J. C. SHAW, Ph.D.; A. C. CHUNG, M.S.; C. H. OZANIAN, D.V.M.; 
F. J. CHRISTIANSEN, D.V.M.; A. T. RIGHETTI, D.V.M. 


PREVIOUS WORK in the Maryland area has 
demonstrated the effectiveness of cortisone 
acetate, ACTH, hydrocortisone, and a com- 
bination of hydrocortisone and hydrocorti- 
sone acetate’ for the treatment of bovine 
ketosis. In these studies, it was observed 
that 1.5 Gm. of cortisone acetate or 200 to 
600 A.V.U. (Armour veterinary units) of 
ACTH in gel were sufficient for most cases, 
but that larger doses resulted in even more 
rapid recovery, An intramuscular injection 
of 1.0 Gm. of either hydrocortisone, or a 
combination of equal parts of hydrocorti- 
sone and hydrocortisone acetate, was 
usually adequate. Hydrocortisone was much 
more effective than hydrocortisone acetate 
evaluated in terms of clinical response, in- 
crease in blood glucose, and disappearance 
of urine ketones. The combination appeared 
to offer some promise since the alcohol 
form (hydrocortisone) was rapid in action, 
whereas the acetate form appeared to be 
slower in action, the blood glucose increas- 
ing gradually over a period of days. 

The objective of the present study was 
to establish the minimum and optimum 
dosage of hydrocortisone alone and in com- 
bination with hydrocortisone acetate. An 
additional objective was to establish the 
value of a relatively small amount of hydro- 
cortisone when given in conjunction with 
glucose. The study was conducted in the 
Los Angeles area at the suggestion of one 
of the authors (C.H.O.) because of the 
relatively large number of cases within a 
small area and the fact that a large per- 
centage of cows in this area did not ex- 
hibit a satisfactory response to the usual 
methods of treatment. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


Ninety-seven cows, diagnosed as having pri- 
mary ketosis, were treated with varying dosages 
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of hydrocortisone, hydrocortisone and hydrocor- 
tisone acetate (1:1), ACTH in gel, or cortisone 
acetate. Of these, 61 received a single dosage of 
a total of 0.5 to 1.0 Gm. of hydrocortisone. Of 
the cows which received 1.0 Gm. or less of 
hydrocortisone or the combination of hydrocor- 
tisone and hydrocortisone acetate, 25 received a 
simultaneous intravenous injection of approxi- 
mately 150.0 Gm. of glucose and 8.5 Gm. of 
calcium as calcium gluconate or calcium chloride. 
Seven cows received 1.0 Gm. of the combination 
of the two forms of hydrocortisone, followed by 
0.5 Gm. on each of the next two days. Five cows 
received 1.5 Gm. of the combination of hydro- 
cortisone followed by 1.0 Gm. on the following 
day. In order to make a comparison with results 
obtained in the Maryland area, a number of cows 
were treated with ACTH, and 1 received relative- 
ly large dosages of cortisone acetate, In all cases, 
the glucocorticoids and ACTH were administered 
by intramuscular injection. The precautions taken 
and the methods used for diagnosis and for blood 
and urine analysis were the same as recorded 
previously.’ 
RESULTS 

The cows were grouped according to 
treatment and again subdivided into those 
which exhibited good recovery from one 
treatment and those which required re- 
treatment (table 1). The average blood 
glucose and urine ketone qualitative (range 
0-4) are shown on the day of treatment, 
samples being drawn just before treatment, 
and on the days indicated post-treatment. 
Most of the cows exhibited a good to ex- 
cellent clinical response within 24 hours 
following treatment. However, approxi- 
mately half of the cows which received 0.5 
to 1.0 Gm. of hydrocortisone were re- 
treated from the third to the tenth day, 
due to a failure to show continual improve- 
ment. Supplementation of the hydrocorti- 
sone treatment with glucose and calcium 
did not appear to have any advantage over 
that of hydrocortisone alone. For example, 
when single injections of hydrocortisone of 
0.5 to 1.5 Gm. were given, 22 of the 36 cows 
not receiving calcium and glucose recovered 
without further treatment, whereas only 8 
of the 25 cows which received the calcium 
and glucose supplement recovered without 
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TABLE |—Response of Cows with Ketosis in Los Angeles Area to Hydrocortisone Therapy 


Blood glucose (G) 
No. of Clinical 


in mg./100 mil. and urine ketone qualitative teste (K) 


on days post-treatment.* Number of samples in parentheses 


cases response 0 i 2-45 4-6 7-10 
Treatment: 0.5 Gm. hydrocortisone 
4 Good recovery G 45.4(4) $7.02) 49.3(4) 49.542) 
3.004) 2.002) 1.344) 1.042) 
3 Re-treatment G 30.744) 60.7(4) 48.612) 
requured K 4.014) 4.014) 4.5(2) 
Treatment; 0.5 Gm. hydrocortisone plus 150.0 Gm. glucose with calcrum 
Good recovery G 35.014) 72.0(4) 49.4(4) $1.0(2) 96.744) 
K 3.814) 2.744) 2.014) 2.042) 1.0(4) 
7 Re-treatment G 34.417) 60.614) 44.015) 41.014) 29.914) 
required K 4.017) 4.544) 2.245) 4.704) 4.444) 
Treatment: 1.0 Gm. hydrocortisone 
Good recovery G 40.314) 65.5(4) $1.0¢4) 
4.704) 2.544) 1.044) 
Re-treatment G 29.744) 61.002) 38.713) 
required 4.744) 4.012) 2.744) 
Treatment: 1.5 Gm, hydrocortisone 
‘ Good recovery G 71.004) $4.3(4) 49.4(4) 
4.014) 4.704) 0.744) 0.004) 
2 Re-treatment G 37.542) 70.012) 41.542) 
required 4.012) 4.5(2) 4.012) 
Treatment: 0.25 Gm. hydrocortisone plus 0.25 Gm_ hydrocortisone acetate 
4 Good recovery G 43.004) $2,444) 40.414) 
K 4.704) 4.404) 1.744) 
4 Re-treatment G 41.404) $1,014) 40.014) 26.542) 
required K 4.74) 3.7¢4) 2.744) 


Treatment: 0.25 Gm. hydrocortisone plus 0.25 Gm. hydrocortisone acetate plus 150.0 Gm. glucose with calcrum 


2 Good recovery G 32.542) 49.542) 43.542) 
4.012) 4.012) 2.012) 

6 Re-treatment G 24.716) 46.002) $0.2(4) 25.815) 24.0102) 

required 4.016) 4.0(2) 4.014) 4.6(4) 4.012) 


Treatment: 0.5 Gm. hydrocortisone plus 0.5 Gm. hydrocortisone acetate 


Good recovery G 47.319) 55.216) 61.014) 
K 4.019) 3.016) 1.0(4) 0.747) 

Re-treatment G 40.5(4) $4.0(2) 28.512) 44.414) 
required K 4.014) 4.012) 4.5(4) 


Treatment: 0.5 Gm. hydrocortisone plus 0.5 Gm, hydroc 


ortisone acetate plus 150.0 Gm. glucose with calcnum 


2 Good recovery G 29.012) 48.512) 
4.512) 1.012) 
4 Re-treatment G 28.014) 48.502) 37.744) 25.2(4) 
required K 1.004) 4.52) 4.474) > 444) 
Treatment: hydrocortisone plus hydrocortisone acetate (1:1), 1.0 Gm. on day 0 and 0.5 Gm. on day | 
5 Good recovery G 33.405) 69.414) 57.314) 47.444) 
4.815) 2.744) 0.44) 1.004) 
1 Re-treatment G 23.5 Good initial response 18.8 
required K 4.0 10 


Treatment: hydrocortisone plus hydrocortisone acetate (1 


day) 


1), 1.0 Gm, on day 0 plus 0.5 Gm. on days I and 


7 Good recovery G 44.817) $4.0(5) 69.604) 40.014) 
K 4.7(7) 1.4615) 0.744) 0.4(4) 
Treatment: hydrocortisone plus hydrocortisone acetate (1:1), 1.5 Gm. on day 0 plus 1.0 Gm. on day | 
5 Good recovery G 22.615) $9.0(4) 19.015) 
K 4.0145) 4.0/4) 0.445) 


*Data following re-treatment not included in table 


further treatment. The combination of hy- 
drocortisone and hydrocortisone acetate 
(1:1) did not appear to be superior to that 
of hydrocortisone alone, 16 of the 32 cows 
treated with the combination, with and 
without glucose and calcium supplementa- 
tion, recovering without additional treat- 
ment as compared with 14 out of 30 which 
received hydrocortisone alone. Cows ex- 


hibiting both ketosis and parturient paresis 
were encountered but data on these animals 
are not included in this report 

Remarkable recovery was obtained, how- 
ever, when an initial injection of 1.0 Gm 
of the hydrocortisone combination was fol 
lowed by 0.5 Gm. for the next two days and 
when an initial injection of 1.5 Gm. was 
followed by 1.0 Gm. on the following day, 
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the 12 cows so treated showing rapid re- 
covery, with both blood glucose and urine 
ketones being in the normal range from the 
fourth to sixth days. The clinical response 
was especially good, the cows receiving 1.5 
Gm, followed by 1.0 Gm, exhibiting the 
most rapid clinical recovery. Treatment 
with 1.0 Gm. followed by 0.5 Gm, also gave 
good results, 5 of 6 recovering without 
additional treatment; but the recovery of 
the 12 cows receiving the higher dosage 
was more rapid in most cases. 

The blood ketones of the cows which ex- 
hibited good recovery (table 1) following 
the initial treatment were appreciably 
lower between the second and sixth days 
than in the case of the cows which required 
further treatment. Likewise, blood glucose 
was usually higher during this period in 
the cows which did not require additional 
treatment. At the higher dosages given for 
two or three days, the blood glucose was 
maintained at the relatively high level and 
the blood ketones cleared up quickly. 

In view of the fact that the ketotic cows 
in the Los Angeles area required appre- 
ciably more hydrocortisone than those 
which were studied in the Maryland area, 
some observations were also made with 
ACTH and cortisone (table 2). Of 6 cows 
which received 600 A.V.U. of ACTH, 3 
recovered and 3 required additional treat- 
ment. Of & cows which received an initial 
injection of 400 A.V.U. of ACTH, followed 
by 200 on the following day, 4 recovered 
and 4 required additional treatment, thus 
showing that more ACTH was also needed 


TABLE 2—Response of Cows with Ketosis in Lo 


Blood glucose 
(KR) days 


No. of Clinical on 


cases response 
Treatment: 600 

47.104) 

4.0(4) 

24.914) 

4.004) 
100 A.V.U. ACTH o 

34.244) 

4.7(4) 

34.214) 

4.044) 

Treatment: A.V.U. ACTH 

Previously received 
G 28.6 
io 


cortusone acetate, 


K 
Treatment 
G 
G 


Good recovery 


Re-treatment 
require d 


Good recovery 


Re-treatment 
required 


5 treatme 


Good recovery 


Treatment 


Previously received 5 treatments with 


4.0 


Good recovery G 


K 
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for the successful treatment of ketotic cows 
in the Los Angeles area than for most cases 
in the Maryland area. 

To obtain additional] information on the 
efficacy of relatively large doses of ACTH 
and glucocorticoids, 2 cows were studied 
which had a history of being refractory in 
previous years. They were in the same herd 
and each had received 5 treatments with 
500 ml. of 50 per cent glucose with but 
slight response, the last injection of glucose 
in each case being made five days previous 
to the use of ACTH and cortisone. The 
regimen for 1 cow was an initial injection 
of 600 A.V.U. of ACTH on day 0, 300 on 
day 1, and 300 on day 3, and for the second 
cow 1.5 Gm, of cortisone acetate on day 0 
followed by 1.0 Gm. on day 1 and 1.5 Gm. 
on day 3. Both cows recovered rapidly, ap- 
pearing completely normal by the fourth 
day. The urine ketones were negative in 
both animals on the fourth day and re- 
mained negative thereafter. The results are 
believed to be significant in showing that 
even the refractory cases will respond rap- 
idly, in most cases, to glucocorticoids or 
ACTH. 


Two cows proved particularly refractive 


to hydrocortisone and ACTH (table 3). 
Cow A _ received hydrocortisone, glucose, 
and ACTH over a period of two weeks, but 
maintained a relatively low level of blood 
sugar and high level of blood ketones 
throughout the entire period. The appetite 
did improve during this period, but milk 
production remained low. It appears likely 


that the same amount of hydrocortisone 


s Angeles Area to ACTH and Cortisone Theracy 


ketone test 


m 


qualitatry 
parentheses 


in mg./100 mil. and urine 
Number of samples 
4 


(G) 
post-treatment 

ACTH* 


41.84) 

4.7(4) 
nm day 0 plus 200 A.V.U. on day | 
80.14) 
4.04) 
48.814) 
2.744) 


600 on day 0 plus 300 on day | plus 300 on day 4 


$00 mi, 50% glucose 


46 
4.0 


ms with 


on day | plus 1.5 Gm. on day 4 


500 mi. 50% glucose 
41.2 
4.0 


= 
4-6 
45.804) 
0.544) 
27.43) 
4.0(4) 
1.014) 
25.744) 
4.5(4) 
| 00 
er | 00 
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administered over a period of two to three 
days would have been far more effective. 
Cow B received ACTH over a period of 11 
days without exhibiting recovery, the blood 
glucose being relatively low during most of 
the period and the urine ketones high. The 


TABLE 3—Blood Glucose (G) in mg./100 mi. and 
Urine Ketone Qualitative Test (K) of Cows Resistant 
to Treatment 
Cow A ow B 

Days G kK Days 


0-0.5 Gm. F* 0-400 A.V.1 
300 mi. 50% AC TH*"* 
glucose 1-200 A.V.1 

6-0.5 Gm. ACTH 
300 mi. 50% 2 
glucose 4-600 A.V 

7-0.5 Gm. fF ACTH 

8-0.5 Gm. I 4.200 A.V 

12-400 A.V.1 ACTH 
ACTH 7.200 A.V 

13-200 A.V.1 ACTH 
ACTH 9-300 A.V 

15- ACTH 

11-300 A.V 
ACTH 
15 


*Hydrocortisone plus hydrocortisone acetate it 
mour adrenomone 


appetite of this cow did improve appre- 
ciably but milk production remained low. 
In this cow, at least, it appears that the 
adrenal gland may have been relatively un- 
responsive. 

Most of the cows which did not recover 
following a single injection of hydrocorti- 
sone or ACTH did recover following one to 
two later treatments, but the response was 
not as rapid as when a similar or lesser 
total dosage was administered at one time 
or over a period of two to four days. Many 
animals which exhibited a good clinical 
response followed by a relapse, and which 
were not re-treated until the condition was 
again rather acute, had to be treated like 
new cases and often required more hydro- 
cortisone than was used in the initial treat- 
ment to obtain a similar response. On the 
other hand, cows which exhibited a good 
initial response and which later showed 
rather mild signs of clinical ketosis usually 
recovered rapidly following the injection of 
0.5 Gm. of hydrocortisone. 

DISCUSSION 

The results show that cows with ketosis 
in the Los Angeles area, on the average, 
require appreciably more glucocorticoids 
and ACTH than cows which have been 
studied in the Maryland area. It appears 
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entirely possible that there may be other 
areas, or specific herds, or individual ani- 
mals in other areas in which this same 
situation exists. It is apparent that even 
most of the refractory cases will exhibit 
good recovery when relatively large doses 
of glucocorticoids or ACTH are used. This 
should become particularly important when 
some of the present glucocorticoids are 
available at a lower price or when some of 
the new, highly active glucocorticoids br 
come available. It is especially interesting 
that the most rapid and permanent re 
coveries following the use of glucocorticoids 
and ACTH are accompanied by a rapid de 
crease in the urine ketones. Urine ketones 
which remain high four days or more fol 
lowing treatment with glucocorticoids or 
ACTH appeared to be indicative of animals 
which may be expected to exhibit clinical 
relapse or slow recovery. In fact, it appears 
that glucose values beyond the first day 
may not be necessary for the proper evalua 
tion of either glucocorticoids or ACTH 

Records which were obtained on the 
origin of 79 of the ketotic cows observed in 
this study showed that 57 per cent had 
been shipped into the area immediately 
prepartum, whereas Los Angeles County 
records show that only one-third of the 
cows in this area were replaced each year 
during the two years preceding this study 
It is evident, therefore, that the incidence 
of ketosis was appreciably higher in the 
cows which were shipped Just prior to par 
turition. The percentage of cows refractory 
to treatment was almost equally divided 
between the local cows and the cows 
shipped into the area. No relationship was 
observed between feeding regimens and the 
incidence of ketosis 

Practically all of the cows received an 
abundance of excellent quality alfalfa hay 
or green-cut alfalfa or both and an abun- 
dance of good concentrates, most of the 
milking cows receiving 14 to 16 ib. of con- 
centrate daily beginning almost immedi- 
ately postpartum. During the dry period, 
most of the native cows received an excel- 
lent quality alfalfa hay with or without 
molasses ad libitum and some received 
fresh-cut alfalfa or were on pasture. The 
cows were primarily high-producing Hol 
stein-Friesians, the majority having had 1 
or more calves. The stress of shipping and 
change in environment may have been an 
important factor in the development of 
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ketosis in the cows which were shipped into 
the area just prior to parturition. Likewise, 
a change in the feeding regimen would 
naturally occur. It is also possible that the 
stress of high production and heavy feed- 
ing may have been an important factor in 


the development of ketosis in the cows 
which had been in the herd for one or 
more years. The incidence of ketosis in 


a number of nearby herds on excellent 
irrigated pastures appeared to be about 
as high as that of the cows fed in drylots. 
Likewise, the feeding of large amounts 
of freshly cut alfalfa did not diminish the 
incidence of ketosis. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Hydrocortisone and a combination of 
hydrocortisone and hydrocortisone acetate 
proved to be highly effective for the treat- 
ment of bovine ketosis in the Los Angeles 
area when used in adequate amounts. Al- 
most twice as much glucocorticoids and 
ACTH were required to obtain consistent 
results as was found to be adequate in the 
Maryland area. Rapid recoveries were ob- 
tained with refractory cases by the injec- 
tion of ample amounts of glucocorticoids or 
ACTH over two- to four-day periods. The 


incidence of ketosis was highest in the 
cows shipped into the area immediately 
prepartum. 
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Pasteurella in Shipping Fever 

In a further report by Carter and Me- 
Sherry (Canad, J. Comp. Med., June, 1955) 
on 33 young cattle with shipping fever, 
Pasteurella hemolytica was recovered from 
the nasal passages of 27 and pleuropneu- 
monia-like organisms from 16 of the 33. 
No characteristic changes in the white 
cells were observed. As no organisms were 
found in the blood of 7 other animals, it 
was not a septicemia. 
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Ketosis Confusion Clearing 
R. C. KLUSSENDORF, D.V.M. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Ketosis, or acetonemia, has long been a 
perplexing problem. Perhaps recognizing 
the complex nature of the condition is an 
important step toward solving it. Among 
the things we have learned about its treat- 
ment and prevention are: 

1) Glucose solution injected into the vein is 
the most common treatment. It is a dependable 
way to relieve the patient, but it wears off quickly. 
It is not used preventively 

2) Cortisone and the hormones 
have produced a favorable response. These cost 
more than glucose but their effects last longer. 
Again, they have not been used preventively.’ 

4) Propionate and acetate of sodium may be 
fed to cows with mild ketosis with beneficial re- 
sults. They are just being tried as preventives.’ 

i) Preventive steps have been more erratic than 
highly effective if 


corticotrophic 


treatments but could become 


new warning tests are used widely 
A NEw STEP 

A fresh angle is suggested by Dr. E. S. 
Gordon, of the College of Medicine at the 
University of Wisconsin, who believes that 
ketosis is a manifestation of a stress phe- 
nomenon.° 

What is a stress phenomenon? Funda- 
mentally, it is a general pattern of behavior 
shown by all warm-blooded animals when 
they are exposed for a long time to any 
unusual and exhausting condition. 

What causes stress? Stress may be pro- 
voked in many ways, among which are: 
trauma (accidental, surgical, obstetrical), 
violent muscular exercise, infection (bac- 
terial, viral), hemorrhage, cold, fever, an- 
oxia, burns, a poison or drug or hormone 
in abnormally large radiation, or 
nervous shock. 

How does stress develop? It develops in 


doses, 


three stages to produce a pattern which 
the doctor calls a “syndrome.” The first 
stage is an alarm reaction which appears 


in two phases (shock and counter shock); 
next comes the stage of resistance and, 
finally, the stage of exhaustion 

During the alarm reaction, structural 
and functional changes occur in many or- 
gans and tissues, so that certain metabolic 
disturbances result. The basic change rec- 
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ognized in ketosis is failure or inability 
to metabolize fats normally or completely, 
leaving a residue of beta hydroxybutyric 
acid. Such a pattern is also shown when 
ACTH and cortisone are in short supply. 
Whether endocrine deficiency is really 
present in ketosis remains to be proved, 
but the prompt response to injection of 
the adrenal cortical hormones lends plausi- 
bility to the hypothesis of stress and en- 
docrine imbalance being fundamental in 
ketosis as an expression of the alarm re- 
action. 

During the stage of resistance, the symp- 
toms subside or disappear. Many ketosis 
cases recover spontaneously, the system 
resisting to the point of recovery without 
treatment. 

The stage of exhaustion leads to reap- 
pearance of the symptoms, often in a more 
severe form. 

When viewed in the light of the stress 
reactions, ketosis appears to be a meta- 
bolic anomaly induced by causes which no 
one understands and which may have noth- 
ing to do with subnormal adrenal function, 
and perhaps not with inactivity of the 
pituitary gland. Let’s see what happens. 

At parturition, the dairy cow suffers 
from hypoglycemia—reduced blood sugar. 
This may vary from a mild case, in which 
blood sugar is lowered only 20 to 30 per 
cent, to a severe one, in which blood sugar 
may be down to 50 per cent, or less, of 
normal. 

For some reason, the normal body metab- 
olism is maintained during a period of 
stress only if somewhat increased amounts 
of adrenal cortical hormones are present. 
On the other hand, overactivity of the 
adrenal glands or injection of an excess 
of adrenal cortical hormones causes a dis- 
turbed metabolism of water, salt, carbo- 
hydrate and protein, and results in resist- 
ance to many physical and chemical agents 
and infections. The latter probably is the 
important factor in ketosis. In other 
words, the system is placed in a state of 
reduced sensibility, so that the symptoms 
are not shown, even though the basic met- 
abolic imbalance has not been corrected. 
We know that many cows with ketosis will 
live and recover completely without treat- 
ment, so the extra adrenal cortical hor- 
Mone may keep the cow on an even keel 
while nature corrects the basic imbalance. 

Stress may be accompanied by increased 
sugar production, increased nitrogen out- 
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put in urine, and many other phenomena 

Fat metabolism is altered when the 
adrenal gland is stimulated. The degrada- 
tion of ketone bodies continues to its nor- 
mal termination, or the precursors of the 
ketone bodies may be metabolized without 
going through the beta hydroxybutyric acid 
stage. 

Other endocrine glands and secretions 
are affected by the stress reaction, and the 
pituitary gland changes may be involved 
in ketosis, since it occurs chiefly in preg 
nant and recently pregnant animals in 
which profound changes in anterior pitui- 
tary functions have already occurred 


PREVENTION 

The presence of excessive quantities of 
beta hydroxybutyric acid in the blood has 
been mentioned by physiologists as the 
cause of many of the symptoms of ketosis 
Hence, there is logic for looking again at 
the metabolic balance in the rumen 
and specifically the production of added 
amounts of propionic acid to balance or 
neutralize, or to prevent the production of 
excessive amounts of beta hydroxybutyric 
acid. 

The basis for administering sodium pro- 
pionate seems to lie in this direction, and 
suggests that prevention might be more 
effective than treatment. Recent work® sug- 
gests three possible uses of propionate 
as treatment, to prevent relapse, and as 
preventive. A study of the tables and 
curves which accompany this report® sug- 
gests that a lag period exists between ad- 
ministration of the first dose and notice- 
able improvement in decreasing blood ke- 
tones, increasing blood sugar, and produc- 
ing more milk. 

The logical approach, if this is true, 
would be to feed small amounts of the pro- 
pionate in the fitting ration during the 
four or six weeks before calving, to condi- 
tion the rumen and its microorganisms and 
enable them to make prompt and full use 
of therapeutic amounts should they be 
needed. 

Since sodium propionate is distasteful 
to cows, various levels will need to be tried 
in the feed, or ways to mask the taste may 
be found. Also, work at Iowa State College’ 
has shown that a related chemical, propion- 
amide, is not distasteful, and this may be 
a better product for preventive use. 

The net result of the review, then, is 
a pair of questions: (1) Is the stress reac- 
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tion an important factor in ketosis? (2) 
Is the maintenance of normal rumen me- 
tabolism a step toward preventing or re- 
ducing the stress of pregnancy and parturi- 
tion? The answers are not now avaliable. 
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Shock in Bulls 
yearling bulls (half brothers), 
known previous serum treatment, 
given 6 ml. of tetanus serum, 
died. 


Serum 


Horse 


each 
developed serum shock and 1 
Bull., May, 1955. 


Supernumerary tongue (right) from an Aberdeen Angus heifer which had given no evidence of 

coughing, choking, or other ill-effects, shown with a normal bovine tonque (left). The rudimentary 

second tongue bore filiform and fungiform papillae, and the bulge at the root of the main tongue 

caused the food to pass through the right side of the pharynx. The photograph was submitted by 
Dr. Walter Wirssczuk, U.S.D.A. inspector at the Elburn Packing Company, Elburn, il. 
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Summaries of Experiments in Swine Erysipelas in Germany 
G. G. WELLMANN, D.Sc. 


Berlin, Germany 


DURING RECENT YEARS experimental work 
on various phases of the epidemiology and 
pathogenesis of swine erysipelas has been 
conducted at the Veterinary Department of 
the Bundesgesundheitsamt at Berlin. The 
results of these investigations are con- 
densed and compiled in this article 


ERYSIPELAS ORGANISMS IN THE 
SKIN AND BLOOD 

The blood of swine, experimentally in- 
fected by the percutaneous (scarification) 
method of Fortner and Dinter, was ex- 
amined daily, culturally and by injection 
into white mice, starting the day of the 
infection. In some cases, the blood was ex- 
amined every two hours during the first 
24 hours. In animals with only a local re- 
action along the scarified area, the erysipe- 
las organism could not be detected in the 
blood, even after several days of high tem- 
perature. 

In the majority of animals which showed 
diamond skin lesions (urticarial wheals) 
in addition to the local reaction, erysipelas 
organisms could be demonstrated in the 
blood for one to several days. Those in 
which no bacteremia could be detected had 
only a few diamond skin lesions. It may be 
assumed that in these pigs the bacteremia 
either was so slight or it existed for such 
a short time that it eluded detection. ( Pos- 
sibly, a small number of the bacteria might 
be found in the blood of animals without 
causing the formation of diamond skin 
lesions.) When animals died in about two 
or three days with a fatal septicemic infec- 
tion, there was almost always an increasing 
number of bacteria in the blood stream. 
However, in the case of prolonged sickness, 
the bacteremia might greatly diminish. 

Histologically, the local reaction in the 
skin manifests a great invasion of bacteria 
in the tissue of the papillary body, in the 
corium, and into the subcutis. A similar 
invasion occurs in the diamond skin lesions. 


This paper «es translated from the German by Gertrude 
D. Schwerim, AVMA librarian 

Dr. Wellmann, who recently studied in this country on 
a Fulbright Fellowship, is professor and head of a re 
search laboratory for veterinary zoology and bacteriology 
of the Federal Health Office, Max von Pettenkofer Institute 
in Berlin, Germany 


The bacteria are also detectable culturally 
or by injection of skin scrapings into mice 
or swine. (In neither the local reaction nor 
the urticarial swelling could bacteria be 
found in the local blood capillaries, Con 
versely, in the erythematous skin, many 
bacteria are found in the capillaries with 
fewer in the tissue.) In scarified areas 
which heal without reaction, a slight infe« 
tion can be recognized 


CHRONIC ERYSIPELAS 

Experimental studies on chronic erysipe- 
las made it evident that arthritis and endo- 
carditis occur only after a _ bacteremia, 
i.e., only in pigs which have developed urti- 
caria or which have received an intravenous 
injection of living erysipelas bacteria. The 
repeated intravenous injection of dead 
erysipelas organisms into swine which had 
never been affected with generalized ery- 
sipelas did not produce these chronic ery- 
sipelas lesions. This suggests that the 
lesions of chronic erysipelas (arthritis or 
endocarditis) are the results of erysipelas 
bacteria multiplying in these tissues. In 
rats, chronic erysipelas could be produced 
by one simple infection 

In swine suffering from erysipelas ar- 
thritis, the bacteria are frequently found 
in the corresponding lymph nodes. In ani- 
mals with endocarditis, they are found in 
the blood. The erysipelas bacteria found in 
the chronically diseased organs are only 
slightly pathogenic for mice and swine, 
but when they are cultivated in the organ 
material of the killed animal or in an 
artificial culture medium, they can develop 
an increased pathogenicity 

Some authors are of the opinion that 
allergies are mainly responsible for pro 
ducing acute and chronic erysipelas. How 
ever, no indication of an allergy was found 
in the experimental erysipelas tests made 
on more than 1,000 pigs 


HEREDITARY SUSCEPTIBILITY 

Within the litters of the swine in this 
Institute (Veterinary Department of the 
Bundesgesundheitsamt, Berlin), the patho- 
logical signs occurring after percutaneous 
inoculation were strikingly uniform, The 
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only distinct differences were between the 
families, according to their hereditary re- 
sistance. Within the litters which had been 
bought from outside of the Institute, the 
signs of infection varied from none to sep- 
ticemic erysipelas. Some entire litters were 
refractory, while their offspring were 
susceptible. Similar phenomena were ob- 
served after spontaneous erysipelas had oc- 
curred in the different families of the 
Institute swine. This phenomena could be 
explained only by specific antibodies having 
originated from a subclinical or an abortive 
infection. 

The author developed serological research 
methods which made it possible to recog- 
nize the infection which passed through the 
body and to prove the existence of anti- 
bodies. One method is the growth test. 
Sterile, native blood serum of the animal to 
be tested is diluted—at various levels 
with horse meat infusion broth. Into this 
broth is injected an erysipelas strain which 


renders a stock culture (a 10% horse 
serum broth) uniformly turbid without 
forming a sediment. Serums of swine 


which prove to be highly susceptible to the 
percutaneous infection are uniformly tur- 
bid even in low level dilutions, while serums 
of refractory (immune) animals show a 
growth by the formation of a flocculent 
sediment. This method is effectively com- 
pleted by the hemagglutination-inhibition 
test. 

The author was also able to produce sub- 
clinical infections, which might make the 
animal immune, by means of slightly patho- 
genic strains used percutaneously and ali- 
mentarily, and by means of highly patho- 
genic strains rubbed into the scarified 
mucosa of the upper lip. Transmission 
could be also affected through houseflies. 

A further possibility of transferring im- 
mune bodies to sucking pigs is through the 
colostrum of immunized sows. 

As frequently proved before, the erysipe- 
las bacterium is ubiquitous. It has been 
isolated from the tonsils of swine from 
herds in which no erysipelas has been ob- 
served for many years and also from salt- 
water fish. These strains usually had only 
a slight pathogenicity for swine, yet in 
nature they are probably able to immunize 
and to induce subclinical or abortive infec- 
tions. 

The author concludes from the results of 
these investigations that there are three 
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main factors which influence the develop- 
ment and the course of erysipelas infection 
in a pig: (1) hereditary susceptibility; (2) 
the infection modus; and (3) the patho- 


genic quality of the erysipelas bacteria. 
INTERMEDIATE CARRIERS OF ERYSIPELAS 

To determine whether other animal spe- 
cies can be intermediate carriers (vectors) 
or reservoirs, the susceptibility to erysipe- 
las of 15 species of Muridae (rodents) was 
investigated. Some species were highly 
susceptible, others were more or less re- 
sistant. Among the more resistant species 
were those which did not visibly contract 
the disease but which showed bacteremia; 
such rodents can be carriers and elimi- 
nators of the bacteria. The sparrow, like- 
wise, proved to be markedly susceptible. It 
could be easily infected alimentarily. 

Insects also can be vectors. It was rela- 
tively easy to transmit erysipelas infections 
to laboratory animals and to swine through 
stinging insects as well as through the 
nonstinging housefly. The source of infec- 
tion for the insects was infected animals 
with bacteremia or material infected arti- 
ficially with bacterial culture. The infection 
produced in swine by insect transmission is 
at times subclinical and can be proved only 
by an immunity test. 

There is no proof that insects are highly 
significant in the transmission of erysipe- 
las, nor that rodents and wild birds are im- 
portant as intermediate carriers or epizo- 
otic reservoirs. Yet the possibility should 
be considered at all times 


LONGEVITY OF ERYSIPELOTHRIX 
RHUSIOPATHIAE 

The remarkable life span of the erysipe- 
las bacterium is shown by the fact that a 
22-year-old erysipelas broth culture, not 
even conserved at low temperatures, but 
exposed to the temperature variations of 
the seasons, was still able to kill mice and 
to produce in swine, percutaneously, a local 
skin reaction leading to immunization. 
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Odd Viruses in Swine Influenza.—In the 
first of two series of studies of swine in- 
fluenza in Poland, the eight strains of 
virus isolated were identified as Newcastle 
disease virus. In the second series a virus 
designated “G,”, resembling Shope’s virus, 
was isolated —Vet. Bull., July, 1955. 


SWINE ERYSIPELAS EXPERIMENTS IN GERMANY 


Effect of DDT-Treated Feed on 
Animals 

When one third of the feed given pigs 
was alfalfa with 23 p.p.m. of DDT residue, 
they remained normal. When their fat and 
flesh, which contained 2.2 to 5.3 of DDT, 
was fed to young rats for 14 weeks, they 
also remained normal.—Vet. Bull., June, 


1955. 


Chicks Failed to Respond to 
Antibiotics 

Penicillin or aureomycin® failed to in 
crease the growth rate of chicks after June, 
1952, whereas previously, in the old en- 
vironment, they had been effective. This 
could have been due to a change in sanitary 
and cleaning practices, or harmful bacteria 
may have been eliminated by the long use 
of antibiotics.—Vet. Bull., June, 1955. 


Another Idea on Photosensitization 

That aphids (plant lice) might be asso- 
ciated with the production of photosensiti- 
zation of animals has been suggested by 
nutritionists in the Australian Veterinary 
Journal (April, 1955) 

The prevalence of aphids in a part of 
New South Wales, where this allergic con- 
dition is common in herbivores, has caused 
the name “aphis disease” to persist, al- 
though scientists indicated nearly 40 years 
ago that the plants involved could alone 
be responsible. 

It is now reported that some aphids con- 
tain the fluorescent pigment, erythroaphin, 
which can promote photodynamic hemoly 
sis and which is similar to some of the 
photosensitizing plant pigments 

Whether aphids have ever been similarly 
suspected on this continent we do not know, 
but before dismissing the thought a few 
quick “looks” might be wise. It should be 
remembered that farmers who fed white 
corn to cattle believed it inferior to yellow 
corn for many years before the former was 
found to be inadequate in vitamin A con- 
tent. W.A.A. 


Milk in a clear glass container in a 
sunny place loses riboflavin and may de- 
velop an off-flavor in half an hour.Sev 
News Letter, July 16, 1955. 


Symposium on Granulomatous Diseases—Part | 


AT THEIR annual seminar, members of the 
American College of Veterinary Patholo- 
gists study the pathological changes in 
specimens from selected cases, After study- 
ing the sections and case histories, each 
member makes his diagnosis. 

Since these are problems in clinical diag- 
nosis, many of which should be of interest 
to all veterinarians, the College has sub- 
mitted briefed case histories, illustrations, 
comments, and diagnoses for publication. 

The subject discussed at the fifth annual 
seminar of the College, held in Chicago, 
Nov. 27, 1954, was granulomatous diseases. 
Summaries of some of the cases presented 
will appear in the JOURNAL periodically. 
CASE 1—-FOREIGN Bopy GRANULOMA DUE TO 
MINERAL R. Spencer, D.V.M., PhD. 

History..-A_ 5-year-old Labrador Re- 
triever bitch was treated for entropion of 
the lower lids by injecting mineral oil. 


» 
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Four months later, hard swellings appeared 
at the sites of injection. These were re- 
moved surgically but recurred in about a 


Case 1 was presented by Dr. G. R. Spencer of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman. 


month. The growths were removed four 
times and specimens of the fourth removal 
were submitted for histological diag- 
nosis.” The nodules were 2.5 cm, in di- 
ameter and aggregates of white, tough 
tissue were found. 

Comments (Moderator, Lt. Col. T. C. 
Jones).—-The whole section included frag- 
ments of skeletal muscle which were in- 
filtrated and in some instances displaced 
by collections of histiocytic cells. In some 
places, these histiocytic cells formed cir- 
cumscribed nodules (fig. 1), a striking 
feature of which, even at low power, was 
the presence of many smoothly spherical 
spaces (fig. 1 [a]) of various sizes scat- 
tered through the histiocytic tissue (prob- 
ably oil spaces). At a few points adjacent 
to the large vacuoles there was some hyalin 
material (fig. 1 [b]). Sections specially 
stained for fat (oil red O) and acid-fast 
organisms were negative for both. 


Fig. |—This foreign body 
granuloma (case |), re- 
moved from the lower eye- 
lid of a Labrador Retriev- 
er was caused by injected 
mineral oil. Notice the 
connective tissue encircling 
the nodule. The noduie is 
composed of fibrous tissue 
some of which is hyalinized 
(b), histiocytes, and spher- 
ical clear spaces (a). The 
clear spaces probably once 
contained oil droplets. 
x 220. 


Diagnosis.—-The diagnosis was _lipo- 
granuloma due to injection of mineral oil 
to correct an entropion. 


*The tissue was received from Dr. A. J. Ryncarz, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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FIBROPAPILLOMA OF THE PENIS OF 
A BULL—R. M. Roderick, D.V.M., PhD. 

History.—A single localized granuloma- 
tous lesion,$.6 by 6 by 4 cm., was attached 
to the lateral surface of the glans penis of 
a bull by a projecting stalk of tissue. The 
lesion was caulifiower-like and raised from 
the surface of the organ (fig. 2). 

Comments (Moderator Jones).—The sec- 
tion enclosed a mass which was ulcerated 
in places. Most of the surface (fig. 3) was 
covered by a thick stratified squamous epi- 
thelium which in some places was cornified 
with retention of nuclei (parakeratosis). 
The epithelium (fig. 3 [a]) long 
branching fronds deep into the underlying 
stroma, The bulk of the mass was made up 
of interlacing bundles of spindle-shaped 
cells (fig. 3 [b]) which in some places were 
admixed with leukocytes. In the deeper 
parts of the lesion, the spindle-shaped cells 
formed differentiated fibrous connective 
tissue. In some of the deeper areas, the 
cytoplasm of the cells contained strands of 
collagen, but in other there was 
little or none. There were no collections of 
histiocytic cells, nor any abscesses or leuko- 
cytes other than those seen near the ulcer- 
ated surface. 


CASE 2 


sent 


places 


was presented by Dr. R. M. Roderick of the 
Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State College, 


Case 2 
School of 
Manhattan 

@The tissue was received from Dr. BE. R. Frank 
ment of Clinics, Kansas Sceate College, Manhattan 


Depart- 


Fig. 3—A cross section of 
the lesion of the bovine 
penis (case 2). Notice the 
interlacing bundles of 
spindle-shaped connective 
tissue cells (b) which in 
some places are admixed 
with leukocytes. The papil- 
lary tufts are covered by 
stratified squamous epithe- 
lium (a) which has ulcer- 
ated in some places. x 67. 
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Diagnosis.—The diagnosis was transmis- 


sible fibropapilloma of the bovine genitalia. 


4 
Fig. 2—Transmissible tibropapilloma of the bovine 
penis (case 2). 


Discussion (Moderator Jones) This was prob- 
ably not malignant. The lesion had some histolog- 


ical and clinical similarity to “equine sarcoid.” 


Dr. Kenneth McEntee (N.Y.) 
transmissible from animal to 
male penis to the female vagina and vice versa. 
The lesion the bovine wart virus 
and, as it is self-limiting, it would eventually dis- 
appear 
but without much success 

Dr. J. H. Sautter (Minn.).—-These lesions may 
recur after surgery, often within two weeks. The 
appearance 


This lesion was 
animal from the 
was caused by 


Treatment with wart vaccine has been used 


recurrent lesions have a Microscopie 


suggesting fibrosarcoma. 
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Dr. L. M. Roderick (Kan.).—Although this 
lesion may recur, it is not malignant and does 
not metastasize 
CASE %-—ACTINOBACILLOSIS IN A COW 
Cecil Elder, D.V.M., MS. 

History..A 3-year-old Jersey which had 
a rumenotomy August, 1953, was 
brought to the hospital in February, 1954, 
to have vranulation of the ru- 
menotomy scar excised, There was no re- 
currence of the growth. 

Comments ( Moderator Jones ).—-This sec- 
tion included a fragment of collagen-rich 
connective tissue in which there were 
several microabscesses which in turn were 
surrounded by histiocytes. In the center of 
these abscesses were colonies of organisms 
which were brightly eosinophilic and which 
had a radiating clublike structure (fig. 4). 
These were believed to be colonies 
of organisms. The internal structure in the 
sections stained with hematoxylin and 
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by Dr. Cecil Elder of the De- 
Science, University of Missouri, 
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Fig. 4—Colony of Actinobacillus onion (Actino- 
surrounded 


bacillus liqnieresi), brightly eosinophilic, 
by histiocytes (case 3). x 210. 
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Fig. 5—Section of lymph node (case 4) showing a 
and microabscess. 
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eosin revealed indistinctly stained, small 
bacillary forms. Gram-stained sections 
(Braun and Brenn) showed the interior of 
the colony to be filled with gram-negative 
organisms. 


This condition was diag- 
nosed as actinobacillosis at site of the ab- 
dominal surgical wound. 

Discussion.—(Dr. C. L. Davis, Colo.): About 
95 per cent of the lesions in soft tissues in cattle 
are actinobacillosis rather than actinomycosis. The 
gross appearance of lesions of actinobacillosis, 
particularly when they involve cervical lymph 
nodes, may suggest tuberculosis. Microscopic dif- 
ferentiation of the lesions, particularly when spe- 
cial stains are used to demonstrate the organisms, 
are necessary in making diagnoses. 


Diagnosis. 


CASE 4—COCCIDIOIDOMYCOSIS IN A DOG 
R. F. Langham, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
History.-This dog was purchased in 
New Mexico and brought to Michigan. 
After several months, the dog developed 
lameness and a swollen joint in a front 
leg. From the joint, a fungus was isolated. 
Case 4 was presented by Dr. R. F. Langham of the De- 


partment of Animal Pathology, Michigan State University, 
Fast Lansing 


4.F 1.P.—54-21812 


In the center of the 
oci is a spherical coccidioidomycosis organism 
(arrow) which has a thick wall. x 210. 
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In spite of several week’s treatment, the 
dog lost weight and died. At necropsy, 
nodular lesions were found in the lungs, 
brain, heart, liver, and some lymph nodes 
(mediastinal, bronchial and mesenteric). 
The lesions varied from 1 to 60 mm, in 
diameter, were yellowish gray, and many 
were calcified. 

Comments (Moderator Jones).—-In the 
lymph node, most of the lymphatic struc- 
tures were displaced by small and large 
granulomas, some individually discrete and 
others confluent. There was a liberal ad- 
mixture of neutrophils throughout the 
lesion and in some places microabscesses 
were formed. In many places, the histio- 
cytic cells were densely packed and sur- 
rounded by a tiny focus of neutrophils (fig. 
5). In the center of a few such foci were 
seen a spherical organism with a double- 
contoured wall (fig. 5). These measured 
approximately 25 » in diameter, showed no 
evidence of budding, and some contained 
endospores. 

Diagnosis.—The diagnosis was general- 
ized canine coccidioidomycosis. 

Discussion (Dr. C. L. Davis, Colo).—I have 
seen lesions of two year's duration in the thoracic 
lymph nodes in a cow. They were calcified but it 
was still possible to culture Coccidioides immitis 
from them. 


CASE 5—-MUCORMYCOSIS AND DISTEMPER IN 
A DoG—Lt. Col. Chester A. Gleiser, V.C. 
History.—A 3-month-old male Terrier 
showed signs of fever, diarrhea, anorexia, 
and pneumonia, followed by convulsions 
and death in 13 days. At necropsy, an ulcer 
2 cm. in diameter was found in the fundus 
of the stomach. The intestines were thick- 
ened and the lungs were congested. 
Comments (Moderator Jones).—-This 
section was taken through the wall of the 
fundic portion of the stomach, probably 
near the pyloric region. The mucosa was 
eroded and replaced by a _ sharply de- 
limited lesion which extended through 
the muscularis mucosa deep into the sub- 
mucosa and in some areas actually invaded 
the muscularis. This lesion had necrotic 
debris on the surface, was richly infiltrated 
with neutrophils, and in deeper areas it 
had foci of necrosis plus large numbers of 
histiocytic cells in which there were nu- 
Case 5 was presented by Lt. Col. Chester A 


V.c.. US. Army, Washington, D.C was 
reported in J.A.V.M.A., 123, (1953): 441-445 


Gleiser, 
previously 
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Fig. 6—Ulcer of stomach (case 5) due to Mucor sp., 

associated with canine distemper (stained by periodic 

acid Schiff reaction). Irregular-sized organisms of 

Mucor sp. (arrows) can be seen in granuloma adja- 

cent to ulcer (irregular, round bodies in center of 
the photomicrograph). «x 210. 


merous organisms. These organisms were 
large, extremely variable in size and shape, 
often showed budding, hyphae, and occa- 
sionally branching (fig. 6). The organisms 
had a thick, double-contoured wall, and were 
usually empty but occasionally contained 
granular material. The roughly 
spherical organisms measured 24 to 40 4 
in diameter. The hyphae which extended 
from the large globular structures were 
usually about & ,» in diameter. They 
branched but it was difficult to detect any 
septae. Occasional giant cells were 
engulfing organisms. The organisms were 
particulary well demonstrated in the sec- 
tions when stained with the para-amino- 
salicylic reagent. They were 
differentiated by Bauer's stain but Gridley 
fungus stain did not bring them out selec- 
tively. In sections stained with iron hema- 
toxylin followed by van Gieson’s stain, the 


coarse, 


seen 


also easily 


organisms were particularly well demon- 
strated and differentiated from the back- 
ground. Cytoplasmic inclusions, compatible 
with those of canine distemper, were also 
seen in the gastric epithelium 


Diagnosis.—The diagnosis was ulcer of 
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the stomach due to Mucor sp., probably 


associated with canine distemper. 

Discussion (Dr. H. R. Seibold, Ala.).—There 
are eosinophilic cytoplasmic inclusions in the chief 
cells of the gastric glands at points distant from 
the mycotic lesion which suggest that canine dis- 
temper is involved in this case. 

Dr. David L. Coffin (Mass.).—Distemper in- 
clusions are found in the gastric epithelium, both 
in the cytoplasm and nuclei. I have been able to 
demonstrate fluorescent antibodies in connection 
with these inclusions 

Dr. J. H. Sautter (Minn.).—I seldom find in- 
clusions in the stomach epithelium but I have 
found them in the epithelium of the intestine 

{Mucor infection is not considered very patho- 
genic but its growth is stimulated following the 
administration of antibiotics. —ED.} 


CASE 6-—FIBROSING CHRONIC ASPIRATION 
PNEUMONIA IN A Cow-——W,. A. Anderson, 
D.V.M., M.S. 

History._-A 9-year-old cow in poor phys- 
ical condition was slaughtered in a feder- 
ally inspected plant. The lungs and bron- 


+ Be 
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Fig. 7—Section of lung (case 6) showing areas of 

dense collagenous fibrosis pneumonia (A). Notice the 

circumscribed area showing a network of clear spaces 
(oil) and nests of lymphocytes (arrow). x 62. 


Case 6 was presented by Dr. W. A. Anderson of the 
Branch Laboratory, Agricultural Research Service, U. § 
Department of Agriculture, Denver Federal Center, Denver, 
Colo 
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chial and mediastinal lymph nodes con- 
tained lesions resembling tuberculosis. No 
other lesions were observed. 

Comments (Moderator Jones).—The sec- 
tion, from a prominently lobulated lung, 
showed large areas of dense collagenous 
connective tissue (fig. 7). This fibrosis ap- 
peared to invest some alveoli and alveolar 
ducts and to displace others. In many areas 
throughout this fibrous tissue, there were 
collections of histiocytic cells in which 
large empty spherical globules were ob- 
served. Nests of lymphocytes were not un- 
common; otherwise, there was little or no 
leukocytic reaction. 

Diagnosis.—The diagnosis was chronic 
fibrosing aspiration pneumonia (lipid, pos- 
sibly mineral oil). 

Discussion (Dr. E. L. Jungherr, Conn.).—I 
found numerous double refractile bodies in the 
areas of fibrosis. These suggested silicon and thus 
the possibility of silicotic fibrosis also occurring 
in this case. 

Dr. J. R. M. Innes (Md.).—I have seen lipid 
pneumonia in a cow and in a cat caused by trans- 
port of fat from elsewhere in the body. 

Dr. L. Z. Saunders (N.Y.).—It is common 
procedure for cat owners to give mineral oil to 
eliminate hair balls. 

Dr. C. L. Davis (Colo.).—The same thing may 
be seen in mink, and vascular transportation of 
fat from body deposits should be considered when 
lesions of this type are seen. 


CASE 7--MUCORMYCOSIS IN A STEER—C. L. 
Davis, D.V.M. 

History.—This lesion was found on rou- 
tine postmortem inspection at slaughter in 
a mesenteric lymph node of an 18-month- 
old steer in good physical condition, The 
lesion was 15 cm. in diameter and was ir- 
regularly oval with surface lobulations. 
The cut surface showed a greenish yellow 
caseocalcareous structure resembling tu- 
berculosis. 

Comments (Moderator Jones).—Large 
areas of a section of the lymph node were 
refractory to stain. Some areas stained 
deeply with eosin; others contained ne- 
crotic debris in which the outline of 
macrophages, giant cells, and spicules of 
caleareous material could be discerned. 
Toward the periphery, the tissue was bet- 
ter preserved (fig. 8) and there was an 
Case 7 was presented by Dr. C. L. Davis of the Branch 
Pathological Laboratory Agricultural Research Service, 


t S. Department of Agriculture, Denver Federal Center, 
Denver, Colo 
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showing 
two giant 


{case 7) 
also 


Fig. 8—Section of lymph node 
hyphae of Mucor organisms (B) 
cells (A). x 220. 


intense granulomatous reaction which dis- 
placed much of the lymphoid structures, 
The organism, an irregular spherical body 
which frequently showed budding, could be 
seen not only in the giant cells but in the 
granulomatous tissue and in the areas of 
necrosis (fig. 8). The spherical portions of 
the organisms varied from 10 to 20 , in 


diameter and often sent out irregular 
branching hyphae. The hyphae were 
usually less than 10 ,» wide but might be 
as much as 80 y» in length 


The 
mycosis of a lymph node. 


Diagnosis diagnosis was mucor- 


Congenital Atresia of the Colon 
in a Calf 


CARL F. SCHLOTTHAUER, D.V.M. 
Rochester, Minnesota 


Congenital atresia of the intestinal tract 
has observed in various species of 
animals, but there is no statistical data 
available to indicate its incidence. Imper- 
forate anus is the most frequently observed 
of these anomalies, This, however, probably 
is because an imperforate can be 
diagnosed by a simple physical examina- 
tion. When atresia occurs in other parts of 
the intestinal tract, its site commonly is 
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not determined, because conditions resem- 
bling constipation in newborn animals are 
usually treated by the owner. If the animal 
dies, necropsy is omitted in most instances 
and the true nature of the condition pres- 
ent is not learned 

The following case is reported because 
it is unusual and it illustrates the im- 
portance of necropsy when the animal has 
treatment. Without a 
the diagnosis 


recorded as 


not responded to 
this 


been 


instance, 
incorrectly 


necropsy in 
would have 
obstinate constipation 


REPORT OF CASE 


A male Holstein-Friesian calf was born 
spontaneously at term and was thought to 


be normal. It was permitted to nurse 
naturally for two days and then was fed 
milk from a pail. The owner noticed that 
the calf did not eat well and that the only 


semblance of fecal matter passed was some 
bloody, mucus-like material, Treatment for 
constipation was ineffective After this 
treatment, the calf had slightly labored 
breathing, refused to eat, and died on the 
eighth day 

Necropsy disclosed that both lungs were 
which accounted for the re 
spiratory difficulty, The heart appeared 
normal on yross examination The stomach 


congested, 


and small intestines appeared normal but 
the distended and filled with 
ingesta; however, the was not dis 
colored. Further examination disclosed that 


colon was 


‘ olon 


there was complete atresia of the colon in 


The portion of colon 


its terminal portion 


distal to the site of atresia, along with 
the rectum, was 44 inches long. This por 
tion of the intestinal tract was small in 


caliber and contained only thick, tenacious 
mucus 
A correct the 


while the animal was alive could have been 


diagnosis of condition 


surgical exploration of the 
treatment, 


made only by 
abdomen The 
too, would have been surgical anastomosis 
of the proximal and distal to the 
site of the atresia 


only successful 


olon 


for Coccidiosis As a 
chickens, 
level of 


ration was economical 


Nicarbazin 
phylactic 
nicarbazin 
0.02 per cent of the 
and efficient. However, there was evidence 
of toxicity at a level of 0.04 per cent 


pro 
against coccidiosis in 


fed continuously at a 
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Studies on Infectious Atrophic Rhinitis of Swine 
Ill. Review of Literature 
WILLIAM P. SWITZER, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Ames, 


INFECTIOUS atrophic rhinitis has been rec- 
ognized in Germany for a century and a 
quarter. Franque (1830)** published the 
first report of this disease, referring to it 
as Schniiffelkrankheit (sniffling disease). 
He recorded the observations of two vet- 
erinarians in the mountainous region of 
Nassau who noticed that affected swine 
did not fatten, developed an atrophy of 
the nasal and ethmoid turbinates, a mal- 
formation of the nose and, in severe cases, 
nasal hemorrhage. It was speculated that 
short-nosed swine were more susceptible 
and that rachitiec pigs rooting in stony 
ground might develop this condition. 
Franque thought it more likely that the 
condition was hereditary although it spread 
gradually through the entire herd. 

Several articles on this disease were 
published during the next 75 years, most 
of them presenting ideas similar to those 
of Franque, with emphasis on heredity, 
nutrition, or infection as the cause. 

Hering (1842)" fele that the facial deformity 
resulted from rickets and that it could be cured in 
its early stage by feeding bone salts and cod-liver 
oil. He cautioned that tuberculosis could cause 
such lesions. 

Schneider (1878)" had information that Schnuf- 
felkrankheit had been recognized at least 70 to 80 
years prior to the time of his writing. He con- 
cluded that it was inherited. 

Schell (1890)" described as Schnuffelkrankheit 
a case of osteosarcoma of the facial bones of a pig. 
Imminger (1890)° likewise described an acute 
febrile rhinitis of swine. Besnoit (1904)* fele that 
Schnuflelhrankheit was due to a lime deficiency 
and could be cured by feeding lime phosphate. 

Koske (1906)" isolated Bacillus pyocyaneus 
from the nasal cavities and viscera of young swine 
dying of acute rhinitis and septicemia. He repro- 
duced acute rhinitis by the intranasal instillation 
of a culture of this organism. He felt chat the verm 
Schnuffelkrankheit should be used to designate 
acute rhinitis due to B. pyocyaneus. 

According to Hintze (1909)" Schnuffelkrankheit 
was related to osteodystrophia fibrosa of other 


From the Veterinary Medical Research Insticute, Iowa 
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domestic animals. Wirth (1910) likewise con- 
cluded that this was osteodystrophia fibrosa or de- 
formans. Ingier (19143)* reported active osteogenic 
tumor tissue in the facial lesions and in the skele- 
ton of the body and limbs. Busolt (1912)" ex- 
pressed the opinion that the condition resembled 
rickets in man. 

Jensen (1916),” after reviewing the literature on 
snovlesyge (infectious atrophic rhinitis, sneezing 
sickness, sniffling disease, Schnuffelkrankheit), 
pointed out that three distinct disease syndromes 
were included: acute infectious nasal catarrh; mal- 
formations such as osteopetrosis, osteomalacia, 
rickets, or ostitis fibrosa deformans; and the orig- 
inal disease described by Franque. In Denmark, 
where it was referred to as snovlesyge, nysesyge, or 
snoftesyge, Bang had collected swine specimens 
showing this disease syndrome as early as 1880. In 
1916, of 4,022 swine heads from a packinghouse, 
23 had definite turbinate atrophy. In an experi- 
ment using 2 normal 6- to 8-week-old pigs in 
contact with 2 older, infected animals, no transmis 
sion was demonstrated. Jensen reported that no 
similar disease had been observed among other 
domestic animals. 

Petersen (1925)" reported the successful treat- 
ment of infectious atrophic rhinitis with potas- 
sium iodide. Petersen (1926)" mentioned that this 
disease was seen in young pigs, and occasionally 
as a central nervous system involvement associated 
with nasal catarrh in older pigs. He concluded 
that it was a transmissible, enzootic infection, but 
that there was a variation in the extent of spread 
and virulence of the disease from year to year. 
He considered Lugol's solution to be a satisfactory 
treatment. 

Manninger (1930)” sugeested that the term an- 
steckender Nasenkatarrh (infectious nasal catarrh) 
was preferable to Schnuffelkrankheit. He described 
it as an acute hemorrhagic rhinitis from which 
Poels had recovered Pasteurella sp. 

Jensen (1933)" by now believed that infectious 
atrophic rhinitis was an infectious disease, since 5 
to 10 per cent of the swine in abattoirs in Den- 
mark showed some turbinate damage. This article 
was abstracted by Biester (1935) and was the first 
information on infectious atrophic rhinitis to be 
published in the English language. 

Eber and Meyn (1934)” recovered B. pyocyaneus 
from an animal with acute rhinitis and reproduced 
the condition when toxin from this culture was 
placed in the ethmoid turbinates through a tre- 
phined opening. They reported favorable results 
from immunizing this herd with B. pyocyaneus 
bacterin. 

Zarickij (1934) believed that rhinitis of pigs 
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in France and rhinoscleroma of man were both due 
to Bacillus friedlanderi. 

Hoflund (1937)” stated that chronic atrophic 
rhinitis was fairly common in southern and cen- 
tral Sweden. Unable to isolate any bacteria or to 
transmit the condition, he concluded that it was 
an inherited defect. He demonstrated that turbinate 
atrophy could be detected in the living animal by 
radiographs. 

When Thunberg (1937)” cited the intro luction 
of the disease by means of an infected boar, Ho- 
flund (1937)” cited support for his contention that 
the condition was inherited. 

Krage (1937)” felt that the disease was due to 
a latent infection that manifested itself in animals 
with an inherited predisposing factor. 

Radtke (1948)” reported that Schnuffelkrankheit 
occurred only in association with Ferkelgrippe 
(piglet influenza). He found that the Riemser 
single-house method of raising swine, used to con- 
trol Ferkelgrippe, also controlled Schnuffelkrank- 
beit. He also found that the ventral and dorsal 
turbinates, the ethmoid labyrinth, and the maxil- 
lary sinuses are fully developed at birth. The tur- 
binates contain much cartilage at birth, the dorsal 
and ventral turbinates becoming completely ossified 
by the fourth week, and the ethmoid turbinate by 
the eighth week of life. 

Radtke observed that the bacterial flora of the 
nasal cavity of healthy pigs was reasonably con- 
stant, with Bacillus coli, diplococci, streptococci, 
and micrococci occurring most regularly; that the 
numbers of bacteria decreased in the posterior por- 
tion of the nasal cavity; that the ethmoid tur- 
binates and the sinus cavities were usually sterile; 
and that between 60 and 70 per cent of the nasal 
cavities from healthy swine harbored Hemophilus 
suis. He examined 52 Ferkelgrippe-free pigs 4 to 
8 weeks of age and found no rhinitis: He then ex 
amined 104 Ferkelgrippe-positive pigs from 50 
premises and found 39 with rhinitis, the more ad- 
vanced cases of which had turbinate atrophy. He 
observed that short-nosed breeds of swine tended 
to have more severe lesions of Schnuffelkrankheit 
than long-nosed breeds 

Radtke also found that intranasal inoculation of 
nasal exudate from pigs with Schnuffelkrankheit 
into susceptible pigs would produce bronchial 
pneumonia typical of Ferkelgrippe, and that fil- 
trates (cotton filter) of typical Ferkelgrippe bron 
chial pneumonia would produce nasal lesions sim- 
ilar to the early lesions of Schnuffelkrankbeit. 
He concluded that Schuuffelkrankheit was a local 
ization of Ferkelgrippe in the upper resp‘ratory 
tract. This is the first report of the successful ex 
perimental transmission of infectious atrophic 
rhinitis 

Thunberg and Carlstrém (1940)"" found infec- 
tious atrophic rhinitis associated with certain prem 
ises. When litters from healthy sows were di- 
vided, the pigs placed in a healthy herd remained 
healthy while those placed in a diseased herd de 
veloped the disease. They felt that mature sows 
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exposed to the disease developed a transient in- 
fection and would not infect subsequent Litters. 

Boucher (1941) suggested that swine from in- 
fected herds should not be used as breeding stock. 
Reinboth (1940) concurred with Radtke s opinion 
that Schnufjelkrankheit was a localization of Fer- 
hel grippe. 

A condition that may have been infectious 
atrophic rhinitis was reported in the United States 
by York (1941) in an Indiana herd 

Doyle, Donham, and Hutchings (1944)” ob- 
served the occurrence of a dystrophic or atrophic 
rhinitis in five herds over a three-year period, it 
having existed in one small area of Indiana for 
20 to 25 years. They felt that the condition was 
similar wo the European chronic atrophic rhinitis, 
but that it was different from bullnose 

Isa (1944)" reported the occurrence of infec- 
tious atrophic rhinitis in pigs in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta, Canada. Since he felt that 
it was not practical to attempt to distinguish be- 
tween this disease and bullnose, he discussed them 
as one. 

Connell (1945)" stated that a peculiar type of 
bullnose had been present in the prairie provinces 
of Canada for a number of years but that it was 
distinctly different from the condition produced by 
Actinomyces necrophorus. 

Phillips (1946)” stated that Kernkamp had ob 
served infectious atrophic rhinitis in Minnesota; 
also that it had been observed in Ontario, Canada, 
for about three years. Most of the infected animals 
had a black area below the eyes which was at- 
tributed to occlusion of the tear duct with re 
sultant spilling of tears, creating a moist area that 
trapped dirt and dust. He found that the micro 
scopic change consisted of a progressive dissolu- 
tion of the softer bony structures of the nose, an 
early inflammation of the nasal mucosa being fol 
lowed by decalcification of the turbinate bones. 
The occurrence of an encephalitis in a small frac- 
thon of the infec ted pigs, due to entrame of organ. 
isms through the damaged cribiform plate, was 
observed 

Phillips isolated Corynebacterium pyogenes from 
the nasal cavities in over 90 per cent of the cases 
and concluded that it was the most important 
secondary invader. Since filtrate from nasal ma 
terial of infected swine produced typical lesions 
when instilled intranasally into S-day-old pigs, he 
felt that the primary etiological agent was a 
virus 

Slagsvold (1946)" observed an influenza-like dis- 
ease of young pies associated with infectious atro 
phic rhinitis with evidence indicating a common 
etiology for the two conditions. Infectious atrophic 


rhinitis was made a quarantinable disease in Nor- 


way in September, 1946 
Duthie (1947)" failed to transmit the disease to 
6- to 12-week-old pies by contact or to 4-day-old 
to 3%month-old pies by intranasal inoculations 
Moynihan (1947)” likewise failed two produce 
the disease in pigs 10 to 12 weeks of age 
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Jones (1947)” observed that cats kept on in 
fected premises often developed a purulent rhinitis 
and «occasionally a conjunctivitis. However, 6- 
week-old kittens, guinea pigs, and rabbits were 
found to be refractive to infection with this dis- 
ease. When placed in contact with infected swine, 
a liter of week-old pigs developed the disease 
while 9-week-old pigs did not 

Jones that bacteria-free filtrates 
nasal exudate of infected pigs failed to reproduce 
the disease; also that convalescent serum, Coryne 


found from 


bacterium sp. hyperimmune serum, or Corynebac 
terium sp. toxoid failed to alter the course of 
natural outbreaks 

some of the 
pigs affected with this 
toxemia. He recognized that affected litters were 
potential carriers but observed that, if sows from 


herd 


were 


Jones attributed loss of 


condition in disease to 


evidence of 
prem- 
they 


an infected with no clinical 


the disease moved to noninfected 
ises, and 
did not transmit the disease to their pigs. 
(1947) 
rhinitis 


were farrowed in isolated lots, 


reported the occurrence of 
Sandstedt 


Sippel ef al, 
infectious atrophic in Georgia 


dex ide d 


(1948)” noted its infectious nature but 
that it did not cause the unthriftiness in the in 
fected pigs that swine pneumonia did. He always 


found it associated with swine pneumonia and 
felt that this suggested a common etiology for the 
two conditions 
Schotield (1948) 
was an infiltration of large lymphocytes into the 
Ihe cells of 


appeared elongated or cu 


found that the initial reaction 
stroma of the turbinate epithelium 
the nasal epithelium 
become stratified or 
Later, there 


boidal and did not squamous 


as in primary atrophic rhinitis in man 
was an increase in the number of tubuloalveolar 
glands, accompanied by a mild proliferation of the 
fibrous tissue elements of the stroma. Proliferation 


of the 


damage 


occurred when the bone 


perceptible, and in advanced 


osteoblasts even 


was scarcely 


cases the osteoblasts were present in enormous 


numbers. This was interpreted as indicating these 


forth an unsuccessful effore to 


cells were putting 

rebuild the destroyed bone. He felt that the dis 
appearance of the bony plates of the turbinates 
was the most outstanding characteristic of this 
disease 


MacNabb (1948) and his group reported 
that this was a transmissible disease, that no bac 
teria had 
as having 
(type of filter not given) failed to reproduce the 


could be considered 
that filtrates 


been isolated that 


etiological significance, 
disease, and that there was no difference in the sus 
ceptibility of different breeds of swine to this dis 
ease. They found no significant correlation between 
the length of the pig's nose and susceptibility to 
infectious atrophic rhinitis. MacNabb reported the 
successful transmission of infectious atrophic rhin 
itis by (1) inoculating crude atrophic turbinate 
material subcutaneously into a rabbit, then (2) in- 
stilling material from the resulting abscess in the 
rabbit into the nasal cavities of experimental pigs 
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Bennett (1948)* made the first definite diagnosis 
of infectious atrophic rhinitis in swine in lowa. 


Phillips ef al. (1948)" produced typical lesions 
in baby pigs by intranasal inoculation with crude 
infected turbinate suspensions but not with bac- 
terial cultures recovered from atrophic turbinates 

Gendreau (1948)" exposed both inbred and non- 
inbred pigs and both groups developed typical 
lesions. He observed that to 8-week-old pigs 
acquired the infection when placed in a pen which 
had previously contained infected pigs. Cohrs 
(1949)” agreed with Radtke that it was merely a 
localization of Ferkelgrippe. 

Gwatkin et al. (1949)” found that intranasal in 
oculation of day-old pigs with nasal washings from 
infected pigs produced turbinate atrophy. Filtrates 
(Seitz filter) failed to produce any lesions in day 
old pigs but those prepared with a coarse Mand 
ler filter may have caused some turbinate atrophy 
in 1 pig. They could freeze the nasal washings at 
25 F., thaw them, and produce turbinate atrophy 
When they inoculated infectious nasal material 
into the yolk sac and the chorioallantoic sac of 
chicken embryos, the fourth aad sixth chicken em 
bryo-passage material was not infectious for pigs. 
No embryo lesions were described. Stains prepared 
from the nasal turbinate failed to show 
any rickettsias. The pH of the nasal washings was 
found to range from 7.34 to 7.51 

Gilman (1949)" cited McKay's unpublished ex 
periments as indicating that A, necrophorus and 
Pasteurella multocida acted synergistically to pro 
duce turbinate atrophy. He found no indication 
that long-nosed swine were more resistant to this 


material 


disease than short-nosed swine 
Gwatkin and Plummer (1949), 
find a susceptible laboratory animal, instilled nasal 
washings and filtrates from infected pigs intrana- 
rats, hamsters, 


attempting to 


into mature mice, baby mice, 
guinea pigs, and rabbits but observed no 
They also close to the 


metatarsal bones of chicks and observed no bone 


sally 
lesions. 


injected nasal washines 
destruc tron 

Schofield and Jones (1950) 
cently farrowed pigs, infected by inoculation, read 
ily transmitted the disease to litter mates. Instilla 
tion of feces and urine from infected pigs failed 


rep. wted that re 


to transmit the infection 

Doyle (1950) mentioned that pigs 10 weeks of 
age developed clinical evidence of the disease after 
their introduction into an infected herd. Fllison 
(1951)” credits Twiehaus with the statement that 
this disease had put 60 per cent of the Ontario 
that the 
lesion in this disease resulted from a failure 


pork-producers out of business, He felt 
hasix 
of the calcium salts to precipitate in the osteoid 
tissue. Some of the infected pies which he observed 
had an increase in the length of the snout. An 
editorial appearing in Jen-Sal Journal (1951)" 
stated that this is one of the most serious diseases 
of swine and throughout most sections 
of the United States 
Gwatkin ef al. C1951)" 


is present 


that anemia 


observ ed 
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had no effect on the development of experimental 
cases of the disease, and that the abscess material 
from rabbits (MacNabb™ ™) did not produce tur- 
binate atrophy in young pigs. Filtrates prepared 
from infective material (Seitz and Mandler filters) 
proved to be noninfective for young pigs. Crude 
atrophic turbinate suspensions heated at 45 C. for 
one hour produced the disease, although heating 
at 65 C. for one hour destroyed the infectivity of 
the material. Approximately 2,400 xg. of strepto 
mycin and 4,300 LU. of penicillin per milliliter of 
material added to the inoculum 40 minutes prior 
to inoculation prevented development of lesions 
in inoculated pigs. A combination of supernatant 
and washed sediment obtained by centrifugation 
at 12,000 to 20,000 r.p.m. was more infective than 
either material alone 

Switzer (1951)" was the first to report the oc- 
currence of Trichomonas sp. in the nasal cavities 
of swine with infectious atrophic rhinitis. He found 
70 of 87 affected swine in lowa (80%) harboring 
this protozoon in their nasal cavities, while only 
2 of 72 swine (2.8%) with grossly normal nasal 
cavities had this protozoon present. This protozoon 
did not become established when instilled into the 
nasal cavities of normal baby pigs, but it did be- 
come established in the bovine vagina. 

Bennett (1951) reported that of 142 pigs over 
4 weeks of age submitted to a diagnostic labora- 
tory during a six-week period, 59 (41.5%) had 
gross lesions of infectious atrophic rhinitis. 

Hutchings (1951)" postulated that a virus might 
be the cause of infectious atrophic rhinitis. It was 
his impression that it usually required three years 
for the disease to build up in a herd to the point 
where it could be recognized. To control this 
disease he suggested a complete depopulation of 
swine, disinfection of the premises, and restocking 
a few months later with pigs free of the disease 

Montgomery (1952)" stated that some herds had 
sent 800 pigs to the rendering plant due to this 
disease. He stressed the fact that infectious atroph- 
ic rhinitis could put swine producers out of 
business 

Spear (1952)” wrote of the danger to the swine 
industry occasioned by this disease. He noted that 
the condition was rapidly spreading in lowa 

Kernkamp (1952)" observed that affected pigs 
sometimes took twice as much feed per pound of 
gain as normal pigs. He cautioned that pulmonary 
and gastrointestinal disturbances were not especial. 
ly characteristic of this disease 

Jones (1952)” found that anti-C. pyogenes serum 
and bacto-toxoid failed to control a natural out- 
break of infectious atrophic rhinitis and that anti 
P. multocida serum and bacterin were of no value 
in controlling this infection. However, an intra 
muscular injection of 10,000 of strentomvcin 
given three times during the first month after birth 
appeared to reduce the incidence of the disease 

Spear (1952)" observed that the maiority of in 
fected pigs became rough in appearance and un 
thrifty, and that in some herds this infection was 
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eliminated by early recognition and destruction 
of infected animals 

Simms (1952)” reported that workers in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry had observed that nasal 
trichomonads were often associated with infectious 
atrophic rhinitis. He suggested that these organ 
isms were probably involved in one way or an 
other in the production of this disease. Gwatkin 
and Dzenis (1952)” found that 100,000 yg. of 
streptomycin administered intranasally seven days 
after the first inoculation appeared to protect 10 otf 
12 pigs inoculated intranasally with infectious 
atrophic rhinitis material 

Gray (1952)” found that a drove of swine could 
be infected with this disease, yet show no symp 
toms. He stressed the fact that this disease built 
up in herds of swine, reaching its peak about the 
third year 

Farl and Shuman (1954)” found that an oto 
scope could be used to determine the degree ot 
turbinate destruction present in many infected pigs 

Shuman ef al. (1954) found in one herd that 
60 per cent of the pigs with turbinate atrophy had 
pneumonia, while 50 per cent of those with grossly 
normal turbinates also had pneumonia. They ob 
tained no evidence that swine influenza virus was 
concerned in the production of either this disease 
or the swine pneumonia they observed 

Shuman and Earl (1954)” attempted to evaluate 
the accuracy of rhinoscopic detection of turbinate 
damage. They could detect by rhinoscopic examina 
tion about 75 per cent of the cases that exhibited 
turbinate atrophy at necropsy 

Aitken (1954)' suggested that a course of treat 
ment with sulfapyridine would differentiate in 
fectious atrophic rhinitis from bullnose. If the pigs 
recovered, it was assumed they had bullnose 

Dykstra (1954)" believed that this disease al 
ways produced complete destruction of the tur 
binate bones if allowed to progress and that 
an immunity was not developed. Smiley (1954)" 
presented a detailed account of how this disease 
had built up in a purebred herd and was dissem 
inated to other herds through the sale of breeding 
stock 

Borgmann (1954) demonstrated that Ery. rhusi 
opathiae was not the cause of infectious atrophi 
rhinitis as had been suggested by Messmore 
(1952)” and did not appear to have a synergistic 
action in the production of this disease 

Shuman (1954)" observed a lower rate of in 
fection in pigs kept on concrete than in pigs put 
out on pasture. Spindler ef a/. (1954)" considered 
that their results established an etiological rela 
tionship between trichomonads infectious 
atrophic rhinitis. They felt that trichomonads might 
be of either nasal or intestinal origin and still 
produce turbinate atrophy 

An editorial in the Fort Dodee Bio-Chemic Re 
view (1954)” stated that clinical evidence of this 
disease in a group of swine offered for sale at a 
public sales barn should warrant condemnation 
of the entire group 
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Simms (1954)” reported that workers in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry examined several 
hundred stillborn pigs or pigs dying at a few days 
of age and found no evidence of turbinate damage 
whether or not the dam was infected. He also re- 
ported no significant difference in weight gain be- 
tween pigs with normal turbinates and those with 
atrophic turbinates in two herds studied. Of pigs 
on pasture, 67.4 per cent were affected while only 
27.4 per cent of a similar group of pigs on con- 
crete showed turbinate lesions. 

In 1954," the conclusion was made that trich- 
omonad infection was involved in causing in- 
fectious atrophic rhinitis. Ray (1953)” believed 
that trichomonads were common secondary in- 
vaders in cases of infectious atrophic rhinitis sim- 
ply because the accumulated pus served as a good 
culture medium for them. Goldstein (1954)” con- 
cluded there was insufficient evidence to establish 
trichomonads as the cause of infectious atrophic 
rhinitis. He also believed that in some affected 
animals pneumonia entirely accounted for the un 
thriftiness 

Gwatkin et al. (1954)” found P. multocida pres- 
ent in the nasal cavities of 38 per cent of the 
swine with atrophic turbinates and in 16 per cent 
of normal swine. They inoculated a culture of P. 
multocida, recovered from a diseased nasal cavity, 
into the nasal cavities of 2 susceptible pigs. One 
of these pigs had turbinate atrophy when necrop- 
sied two months later. When the culture was com- 
bined with filtrate (Seitz filter) of atrophic tur- 
binate before inoculation, 2 of 4 inoculated pigs 
developed turbinate atrophy. When P. multocida 
culture was inoculated intranasally into rabbits, 
most of them died but 1 lived for two weeks and 
had turbinate atrophy when necropsied. 

Switrer (1954)" isolated a filterable agent from 
the nasal cavity of affected swine. When prop- 
agated in embryonating chicken eggs, it appeared 
to be a pleuropneumonia-like organism (PPLO). 
The outstanding lesion observed in the inoculated 
chicken embryos was severe pericarditis. A filtrate 
of crude atrophic turbinate suspension (Selas 
No. 02 filter) produced mild turbinate changes 
in 5 voung pies 

McKay and Carter (1953)" observed “L” forms 
of Spherophorus necrophorus in 71 affected pigs, 
but withour the tissue necrosis usuelly associated 
with this organism. The reversion of the L forms 
to bacitlary forms, on prolonged incubation and 
repeated subculturing, was considered as evidence 
that they originated from S. necrophorus. 

McKay and Carter (1954)” reported that abscess 
material, produced in rabbits with crude atrophic 
swine turbinate material, consistently yielded P. 
multocida and L-type colonies of S. necrothorus 
after one or two rabbit pascawes. However, pure 
culcures of P. multocida failed to produce tur- 
binate atrophy in pigs 

When Switzer (1954)" injected suspected 
PPLO, isolated from the nasal mucosa of affected 
swine, intraperitoneally into pigs 6 weeks or less 
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of age, severe fibrinous pericarditis, pleuritis, and 
peritonitis resembling field cases resulted. He 
examined 9 such field cases and found 8 of them 
positive for this PPLO. However, when he in- 
stilled this agent into the nasal cavities of 14 
baby pigs, no gross atrophy of the nasal turbi- 
nate resulted even though the agent became estab- 
lished in the nasal cavity. 

Myers (1953)” ™ believed that infectious atroph- 
ic rhinitis was caused by a nutritional de- 
ficiency with secondary bacterial invaders produc- 
ing the turbinate atrophy. 

Carter and McKay (1953)" reported that many 
of the organisms referred to in their previous re- 
ports as L-type colonies of §. necrophorus were in 
reality PPLO. 

Phillips (1953)” expressed the opinion that a 
synergistic relationship between two agents might 
still prove to be the cause of infectious atrophic 
rhinitis. 

Smith (1953)” found that pigs 4 to 8 weeks 
of age placed in contact with field cases of in- 
fectious atrophic rhinitis did not develop lesions 
of the disease. 

Gwatkin et al. (1953)” found that a pure cul- 
ture of P. multocida instilled intranasally into 
young pigs produced nasal changes typical of in- 
fectious atrophic rhinitis. Gwatkin and Dzenis 
(1953)” isolated cultures of P. multocida from 6 
pigs with field cases of infectious atrophic rhinitis 
and from a pneumonic lung and produced typical 
lesions in experimental pigs by the intranasal in- 
oculation of these isolates 

Schofield and Robertson (1953)” observed tur- 
binate atrophy in baby pigs inoculated with 
atrophic turbinate material containing no demon- 
strable trichomonads. No transmission occurred 
when pens that had contained pigs with infectious 
atrophic rhinitis were left idle for three weeks 
before young susceptible pigs were placed in them. 
They believed that turbinate damage was most 
likely due to injury to the osteoblasts. 

Flatla and Braend (1953)" and Braend and 
Flatla (1954)" found that hereditary factors were 
not concerned in this disease. They initially be- 
lieved Hemophilus sp. might be an _ etiological 
factor but later found it would not produce tur- 
binate atrophy. Cultures of P. multocida instilled 
intranasally produced typical turbinate atrophy. 
Radiographs assisted them in sorting out infected 
animals. 

Editorials in the Veterinary Record (1954)""™ 
quoted notices issued by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, of May 20. 1954, that for 
the first time on record atrophic rhinitis had been 
confirmed amone pies in Great Britain, doubtless 
introduced by an apparently healthy pig imported 
from Sweden. Quarantine and slauehter reeula- 
tions were established. The British Veterinary 
Journal (1954V° expressed gratitude that the of- 
ficials responsible for animal protection were alert 
to recognize this new disease 

Switzer (1954)” reported recovery of his pre- 
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viously described PPLO from 20 of 28 pneumonic 
swine lungs and from the nasal cavities of 14 of 
these 20 animals. This suggested a correlation be- 
tween the occurrence of this agent in the nasal 
cavity and in the pneumonic lung. 

Levine ef al. (1954)” observed nasal trichomon- 
ads in 10 of 11 pigs with turbinate atrophy and 
in 9 of 23 pigs with no nasal lesions. They were 
unable to produce turbinate lesions in 11- to 39- 
day-old pigs by intranasal inoculation of cultures 
of nasal trichomonads recovered from field cases. 

Carter (1954)" found that baby pigs developed 
no lesions when inoculated intranasally with cul- 
tures of the swine PPLO. He isolated this organ- 
ism from three field outbreaks of serofibrinous 
pericarditis, pleuritis, and peritonitis in swine. 
Young pigs inoculated intraperitoneally with these 
cultures developed lesions similar to those ob- 
served in the field cases and the organism was re- 
covered from these lesions. 

Heddleston et al. (1954)” reported isolation of 
P. multocida from the nasal cavities of 6 of 76 
swine (8%) with infectious atrophic rhinitis and 
from the nasal cavities of 4 of 96 rhinitis-negative 
swine (4.43%). 

Switzer (1954)”" presented evidence indicating 
that S. necrophorus, P. multocida, and nasal tricho- 
monads were not concerned in the production of 
turbinate atrophy in an isolated herd of infected 
swine. Selas No. 02 filters did not allow the 
atrophy-producing agent to pass. However, one 
pneumonia specimen, from a pig with turbinate 
atrophy, yielded no bacterial growth yet pro- 
duced a definite turbinate atrophy in baby pigs. 
He reported the cultivation in artificial medium 
of the filterable agent he had previously isolated. 
It was a typical PPLO. He outlined three general 
plans for the control of this disease, the most ef.- 
fective of which was to take the pigs from the 
dam when they were 24 hours or less of age, and 
to raise them in isolation. 

Braend and Flatla (1954)' suggested that the 
most effective method of controlling this disease 

is complete depopulation of the swine on an in- 
fected farm followed by restocking with normal 
swine. Another method is to isolate the bred 
sows, to keep the litters in isolation for five 
months, and to select breeding stock from the 
litters that then appear normal. These workers 
also reported that local and systemic treatment 
of the sows with streptomycin was an aid in 
eliminating the infection, but they cautioned that 
the use of antibiotics might result in resistant 
strains of organisms. 

Gwatkin et al. (1954)" reported that Selas No. 
02 filter did not allow the atrophy-producing fac- 
tor(s) to pass. However, they again demonstrated 
that cultures of P. multocida isolated from field 
cases would produce turbinate atrophy when in- 
oculated into suitable baby pigs and that these 
pigs would transmit the condition to uninoculated 
pigs. They found that broth cultures of the swine 
PPLO produced a rhinitis in some of the inocu- 
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lated baby pigs but only slight evidence of tur- 
binate atrophy. It was shown that the nasal mate 
rial from the eighth rabbit passage of crude swine 
turbinate material still produced moderate atrophy 
when inoculated intranasally into baby pigs. This 
rabbit material contained P. multocida. No im- 
munity to turbinate atrophy was evident in pigs 
vaccinated ten to 14 days previously with P. 
multocida bacterin 
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Chicks React to Foot-and-Mouth Virus 


It had been believed that birds were re- 
sistant to the virus of foot-and-mouth 
disease, However, in April, 1953, when the 
eighty-fifth mouse passage of an O type 
strain was injected intramuscularly in 
chicks a few hours cld it was recovered 
from the muscle and the heart four days 
later. During a series of 12 ultimate pass- 
ages in chicks and mice, this virus could 
be readily recovered from the blood of the 
chicks three to five days after inoculation. 
When newly hatched chicks were given the 
original strain of virus intramuscularly, 
tongue lesions, often involving the epithel- 
ium of the entire dorsum as in other sus- 
ceptible species, developed in one to two 
days. Other strains of virus would cause 
a separation of the deeper epithelial layers 
on the ventral surface of the feet of chicks, 
with severe secondary lesions on the ton- 
gue developing later. No severe systemic 
disturbances were observed 

Virus from a ninth alternate mouse- 
chick passage, when inoculated intravenous- 
ly into 14-day-old chicken embryos, multi- 
plied chiefly in the myocardium with. the 
highest infectivity developing in five to 
six days. When incubated at temperatures 
above 35 C., the chicken embryos develop 
macroscopic lesions in the cardiac muscle 
and usually die in three to six days. 

When the virus of vesicular stomatitis 
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is inoculated intradermally into the tongue, 
both young and adult birds are highly 
susceptible, developing severe lesions with- 
in 24 hours. Two ducks similarly inoculated 
also developed lesions.—-Nature, Dec. 4, 
1954. 


The screwworm infestation of livestock 
in Texas in the summer of 1955 has been 
much greater than usual.—U’.S.D.A., Aug. 


5, 1955. 


Only 2 egg-laying mammals are known, 
the echidna, a porcupine-like animal and 
the duck-billed platypus, both of which come 
from Australia.—Sci, News Letter, Feb. 
12, 1955. 


Oxytetracycline in Bovine Mastitis 

A study was made to evaluate the use of 
oxytetracycline (terramycin®) in infectious 
bovine mastitis. Treatment of 115 animals, 
clinical and subclinical, with repeated 400- 
my. doses of commercial infusion ointment 
showed the following rates of recovery: 
streptococci, 82.7 per cent; Staphylococcus 
aureus, 25.0 per cent; coliform organisms, 
69.3 per cent; and Pseudomonas aerugi- 
nosa 0.0 per cent. Results with subclinical 
mastitis were better than with clinical 
cases. Results were also better in animals 
with recently acquired rather than those 
with long-standing infections, especially 
those caused by Staph. aureus. Use of 
oxytetracycline, intramuscularly, routinely 
aided in the relief of general symptoms 
accompanying mastitis, irrespective of the 
etiological agent. 

Oxytetracycline was found to be irri- 
tating in certain instances. Doses of 2 Gm. 
of infusion ointment intramammarily and 5 
Gm. of the hydrochloride salt intramuscu- 
larly produced marked inflammatory reac- 
tions. Treatment of both normal and in- 
fected quarters with either one or three 
400-mg. doses of infusion ointment re- 
sulted in variable inflammatory reactions 
as measured by laboratory tests. The in 
vitro sensitivity to the lethal and inhibitory 
effects of oxytetracycline was determined 
for strains of Streptococcus uberis and 
Staph. aureus. Both were inhibited by ap- 
proximately 1 »g. per milliter but nine of 
12 strains of Staph. aureus were killed 
only by concentrations greater than 200 
ug. per milliter, while seven of nine strains 
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of Str. uberis were killed by less than 10 xg. 
per milliter. If Staph. aureus must be killed 
to eliminate the infection, this refractive- 
ness could partially explain the low re- 
covery rate in this work.-Am,. J. Vet. 
Res., July, 1955. 


The Bardex Tube as an Aid to 
Radiography of the Large 
Bowel in the Dog 


W. C. BANKS, D.V.M. 
College Station, Texas 


The Bardex tube is a rubber catheter 
(fig. 1) with an air-tight circular cuff that 
will expand when inflated. The tube is 
especially useful in radiography because 
the catheter can be secured in the posterior 
bowel by placing the end and cuff inside 
the anal sphincter. About 100 ce. of air 
seals the anal sphincter and keeps the tube 
in place and at the same time allows for 
gas or solutions to be introduced and main- 


Fig. |—Bardex tube showing inflated cuff and in- 


flation bulb. 
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Fig. 2—Lateral view of Bulldog, showing colon being 
filled with barium solution. 


tained in the large bowel while radiographs 
are taken. 

Figures 2 and 3 are radiographs of a 6- 
year-old female English Bulldog, showing 
the colon being filled with barium solution. 
This dog had suffered from chronic consti- 
pation since birth and for the past year the 
condition had worsened to the point that 
it was necessary to assist the evacuation of 
the bowel by the means of enemas at 
monthly intervals. 

After the bowel was evacuated, the in- 
troduction of a barium solution by the aid 
of the Bardex tube showed the condition to 
be a congenital megacolon. 


Fig. 3—Dorsal view of the barium-filled colon of 
the Bulldog. 
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Chronic Erysipelas-Arthritis in Swine 
(An Abstract) 


DENNIS SIKES. D.V.M., Ph.D.; GEORGE M. NEHER, 
Ph.D.; L. P. DOYLE, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Lafayette, Indiana 


in this 
infected 


A total of 24% swine were used 
study. Eight were naturally 
chronic cases of swine erysipelas and 240 
were experimentally Many of 
the latter did not develop infection. 


inoculated 


Fig. | (Fig. 6)—Kidney from a shoat with chronic 
erysipelas, showing bluish areas caused by infarcts 


‘marbled effect frequently observed in acute 
field cases). 


(the 


showed signs of in 
fection when inoculated four times at in- 
tervals of three weeks, subcuta- 
neously, intramuscularly, or intravenously 
with a rough culture of Erysipelothria 
rhusiopathiae from the joints of 


15 shoats 


None of 


one to 


isolated 


a naturally infected hog. Two animals did 


Fig. 2—Radiogram of the carpus (metacarpals on 
right) of a hog with chronic erysipelas-arthritis show- 
ing ankylosis and osteophyte formation. 


have a mild fever for two days after in- 
oculation, These apparently healthy shoats 
may have developed resistance from pre- 
vious exposure. However, when shoats 
from erysipelas-free herds were inoculated 
with smooth colonies of Ery. rhusio- 


The original article appeared in the American Journal 
of Veterinary Research, 16, (July, 1955): 349-466 
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pathiae, cultured in a 10 per cent horse 


became infected. 
a single large in- 
died within six 


serum mediums, 
When 31 were 
travenous inoculation, 18 


many 
given 


days with acute erysipelas, 6 developed 
chronic erysipelas-arthritis, and 7 showed 
not even a febrile reaction. Two of the 
arthritic pigs recovered in about two 
months. Of 16 uninoculated shoats kept 
in contact with this group, 3 died of 
acute erysipelas on the seventh or eighth 
days, 3 developed chronic arthritis, and 10 


remained healthy, The erysipelas organism 
was recovered from all of these acute cases 


and from the joints of 6 of the 7 shoats 
with chronic arthritis 
When 13 unexposed shoats were inocu- 


2 


lated by the skin-scarification method, 3 
died in eight days and 4 developed chronic 
arthritis. All 13 had marked local reactions 
but 6 showed no further signs of infection. 
Of the 6 contact shoats, which were scari- 
fied but not had skin 
tions 2 died in eight days, 1 developed 
chronic arthritis, and 3 remained healthy. 

When the erysipelas organism was in- 
jected intra-articularly into one carpal and 


inoculated, all reac- 


Fig. 3—Adrenal glands from a hog with chronic 
erysipelas-arthritis; abnormal shape (left) and normal 
shape (right). The adrenal glands were usually en- 
larged, often to twice normal size, in chronic cases. 
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one tarsal joint in each of 29 shoats, 3 died 
of acute erysipelas in seven to 14 days 
while 4 died and 1 was moribund with 
acute arthritis between 24 and 54 days, 
and 1 died with a vegetative endocarditis at 
112 days postinoculation. On necropsy of 
the 4 arthritic shoats, no difference could 
be detected in the inoculated and corre- 
sponding uninoculated joints, and the 
organism was recovered from all of these 
joints. Of the remaining 20 shoats, 11 
developed chronic arthritis (1 recovered 
in 6 months), 5 showed illness without 
arthritis but recovered in 60 to 120 days, 
while 4 remained healthy. 

Of the 20 uninoculated shoats in contact 
with this group, 5 died of generalized ery- 
sipelas within 16 days, 4 developed chronic 
arthritis, and 11 remained healthy. 

When 18 shoats on alfalfa pasture were 
inoculated, 6 intramuscularly, 6 subcuta- 
neously, and 6 intra-articularly, 3 in each 
group remained well, 5 developed chronic 
polyarthritis, and 2 in each of the subcu- 
taneously and intra-articularly inoculated 
groups died of acute erysipelas. Of 12 con- 
tact shoats, 3 died of acute erysipelas, and 
1 with vegetative endocarditis died on day 
124. Eight remained healthy. 

The joints of animals with chronic ar- 
thritis seldom yielded Ery. rhusiopathiae 
five months after exposure, yet the patho- 
logical processes often persisted with peri- 
ods of exacerbation and remission, 


New Milk Production Record 
for Goats 

A 3-year-old Saanen goat recently set an 
all-breed record with 4901.1 Ib. of milk in 
a 305-day test period. This is an average of 
about 1 gal. twice a day. She also set a new 
breed record with 182.79 lb. of fat. This 
Arkansas goat was fed 4 lb. of grain daily, 
with all the beet pulp and hay she would 
eat Dai. Goat J.. March, 1955 


Fog Paralysis in Cattle of Japan For 
several decades a disease known as “fog 
paralysis,” believed to be due to a poison- 
ous plant, has killed many cattle in a 
limited region of Japan. The disease is 
now believed to be due to malnutrition and 
to be precipitated by an abrupt change in 
management or weather.—Vet. Bull., April, 


1955. 
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Toxicity of Chlordan for Turkeys 

When an infestation of ants required the 
use of an insecticide at the Ohio Agricul 
tural Experiment Station, equal parts of 2 
per cent chlordan and 0.4 per cent lindane 
solution was used as a spray. Experimental 
turkey poults 6 weeks of age, 11 of which 
were housed in individual cages, remained 
in the room while the floor and their cages 
were exposed to a spray mist, All poults 
died from 55 to 151 hours after being 
sprayed. One was removed after 24 hours 
but died 31 hours later. Three poults, placed 
in these cages a week after the spraying, 
also died within 132 hours while 6 others 
in clean cages placed in the same room 
remained healthy. Since lindane when used 
in this manner has not shown toxicity, the 
chlordan was held reponsible.._Poult. Sei., 
May, 1954 


Induced Bloat in Cattle 

Bloat was induced 429 times in 5 dry 
cows, including 2 pairs of identical twins, 
which were stall-fed on cut red clover in 
New Zealand. Bloat was produced at all 
stages of wilting until the dry matter con- 
tent reached 72 per cent, and it depended 
little on the rate or total amount consumed 
Neither rumen movement nor eructation 
were inhibited during the onset of bloat 
Foaming seemed to be the cause, and anti 
foaming agents the only reliable preventive 
Treatment with adrenaline and with an 
antihistaminic aggravated the condition 
There seemed to be an inherited tendency 
to bloat.—Vet. Bull., July, 1955, from Neu 
Zealand Sci. Tech., 36: 289 


Report on New Synthetic Steroids 

Prednisone (meticorten), formerly known 
as metacortandracin, was given orally to 
12 patients with active rheumatoid arthri 
tis, one with gouty arthritis, and to two 
other patients. The dosage was 30 mg. daily 
for suppression, then 5 to 20 my. daily 
Optimal benefits achieved were similar to 
those with cortisone or hydrocortisone but 
with a fraction of the dosage.—J.Am.M.A., 
May 21, 1955 


Actinomycosis in the lungs of 2 cattle 
had apparently been introduced by pieces 
of wire penetrating from the reticulum 
Vet. Bull., April, 1955. 
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Coccidioidomycosis in a Kansas Dog 


GEORGE E. SHORT, D.V.M.; E. M. SCHLEICHER, 
M.S.; W. M. RICE, D.V.M. 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Since the identification of Coccidivides 
immitis infection in man by Wernicke in 
1892 in Buenos Aires, and in the ox by 
Giltner in 1894 in California, many cases 
have been reported in man and cattle. 
Most of the reports have been from areas 
of California and Arizona. 

Canine coccidioidomycosis has been re- 
ported from Arizona,‘ Quebec,* Iowa,’ 
Texas,* and California.®” This present re- 
port is believed to be the first from the 
Kansas-Oklahoma area. 


CASE HISTORY 


An 18-month-old Brittany Spaniel from 
Kansas was admitted to our clinic (School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Oklahoma A. & M. 


Fig. |—This antemortem, positive radiograph shows 
many dark specks throughout the lung of the dog. A 
radiographic shadow is visible dorsal to the heart (1). 


College) Nov. 8, 1954. The dog was born 
in Johnson County, Kansas, and was taken 
to Wichita when 7 months old. It had 
never before been out of Kansas except for 
two days spent in Bates County, Missouri. 

The dog was a chicken killer, so the 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, Oklahoma A. 
& M. College, Stillwater, Dr. Short is associate professor 
of bacteriology and Dr. Rice is professor of veterinary 
medicine and surgery. Mr. Schleicher is a graduate assist- 
amt in pathology 

The authors acknowledge the cooperation of the follow- 
ing staff members of the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College: Des. N. B. Tennille, radiol- 
ogy; B. L. Glenn, gross pathology; W. FE. Brock, micro- 
photography, and FE. L. Blevins, clinical observation. 
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owner thought that the coughing, loss of 
appetite, wheezing respiratory sounds, and 
loss of weight which became apparent when 
the dog was about 15 months old resulted 
from the inhalation of feathers. The dog, 
previously vaccinated for both distemper 
and rabies, had been treated with penicillin 
and streptomycin. 


Fig. 2—Pulmonary granuloma showing caseation ne- 
crosis and calcareous deposit (1). x 50. 


DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES 

A radiograph (fig. 1) demonstrated gen- 
eralized, chronic, fibrotic pneumonia; con- 
solidation of lung apices; and multiple, 
miliary shadows scattered throughout the 
lung fields. There was also a radiographic 
shadow dorsal to the heart. 

Sternal bone marrow smears were nor- 
mal. The dog was negative to an intrader- 
mal bovine tuberculin test. An examination 
of the blood revealed a leukocyte count of 
9,050, with a percentage distribution of 
43 segmenters, 30 stab cells, 17 lympho- 
cytes, 7 eosinophils, and 3 monocytes. There 
were 12 Gm./100 ml. of hemoglobin and 
an erythrocyte count of 4,350,000. The 
temperature remained normal. 

The clinical, radiological, and laboratory 
findings suggested a diagnosis of mycotic 
pulmonary infection. 

While anesthetized on November 18, to 
permit a bronchial swab, the dog died. 
Necropsy showed a severe congestion of the 
gastric and small intestinal mucosa; an 
area of slight fibrosis near the interior 
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aspect of the cortex of each kidney, with 
moderate congestion of the right kidney; 
and numerous small translucent lesions 4 
mm. or less in diameter scattered through 
out both lungs. The anterior mediastinal 
nodes measured about 2.5 cm. by 1.5 cm. 
and were severely congested. The bron- 
chial nodes (the radiographic shadow) were 
about 5.5 cm. by 3.5 cm. and contained 
calcareous deposits. There was one small 
hemorrhagic area in the spleen and another 
on its free border. 

Tissues from various organs were fixed 
in 10 per cent formalin, and sections were 
made and stained with hematoxylin and 
eosin, Schiff, and carbolfuchsin stains. 
Many tubercle-like granulomas (fig. 2.) 
containing C. immitis spherules (fig. 3 and 
4) were found in the lung tissue. 

Cultures from fresh lung and liver tissue 
were made on bovine blood agar, Sabou- 


Fig. 4—A giant endospore- 

filled spherule (1) and im- 

mature spherules (2, 3, 4) 

can be seen throughout the 
field. x 1,225. 


raud’s dextrose agar, and Stanford diag- 
nostic “K” medium, and growth occurred 
on all mediums between the forty-eighth 


hour and the sixth day. The mycotic 
growths were characteristic of C. immitis. 
A loopful of arthrospores suspended in 
1 mil. of sterile physiological solution was 
injected into a testicle of a guinea pig 
which died in 12 days. Growths obtained 
from cultures of the guinea pig’s liver 
positively identified the organism. 
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Oral Metrazol Therapy in Aged Dogs 


FRANKLIN GRUESSER, D.V.M., and L. E. GREEN, D.V.M. 
Akron, Ohio 


THE PRACTICE of a veterinarian who treats 
only small animals is made up of a much 
higher percentage of physiologically old 
patients than is the practice of a physician, 
unless the physician specializes in ygeriat- 
This span 
of years which comprises a canine genera- 
tion. We do not suggest 
veterinary specialty, but we are interested 
in solutions to the clinical problems pre- 
sented by aged dogs. 

Some time ago, a physician told us of 
the oral use of metrazol® in human ygeria 
tric Since we do not have ready 
access to the bulk of medicai literature, 
we asked the manufacturers of metrazol 
(Bilhuber-Knoll Corp.) to supply this in- 
formation, From it we gained the convic- 
tion that this drug should be of as much 
value to aved dogs as it is to elderly human 
beings. 

Thewlis' emphasized 
senility are pathological 
normally degenerating bodies and that the 
object of treatment is to restore the in- 
volved organs or tissues to the state of 
normal in senility but not to the state of 
normal in presenile maturity. Because of 
anatomic changes of senility, the functions 
of organs and tissues are altered, but the 
functional changes do not always corre- 
spond to the anatomic changes, “The 
capitol physiological changes are: lessened 
activity, altered activity, and loss of 
harmonious inter-relation between 
ated functions. These changes are particu- 
larly evident in respect to eyes, ears, teeth, 
respiratory tract, circulatory system, blood, 
tract, gastrointestinal tract, 
brain, metabolism 
and skin.” The respiratory capacity is 
diminished and the amount of air inhaled 
tends to be insufficient for adequate oxy 
venation of the blood. The circulatory sys- 
tem is less able to supply the terminal ves 
the organs and often 
insufficiently nourished, The heart usually 
is somewhat dilated and hypertrophied and 
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the muscle is weakened, resulting in de- 
creased pulmonary systemic blood flow. 
Mason and Schefler,’ of our own branch of medi- 
cine, emphasized some important similarities and 
differences in senility as exhibited by dogs and 
by man, as follows: “There is a large literature on 
the neuropsychiatry and neuropathology of human 


seniles Canine and human senility show 


similar clinical but not neuropathological features 

Characteristics are 
stimuli with decreased perception; defects in mem- 
ory, association, learned behavior, and habit; ir- 
ritability and anger reactions; snapping at imagi- 
nary objects (in the case of dogs); and such neuro 
logical signs as posterior weakness (in the dog), 


decreased reactivity to 


tremors and ataxia These are classic features 
due to cerebral destruction of cortical neurons. 
Senile man and dog have these (neuronal) defects 
It is seen that neuronal loss and 
attributed to chronic anoxia, 
form the common denominator of human and 
canine senility the psychiatric changes de- 
scribed will follow exposure to anoxia at any age. 
In human patients, anoxia-like brain changes 
have been attributed to decreased vascular supply 
that follows arterial narrowing due to arterio- 
sclerosis. This explanation will not suffice (in 
veterinary practice) as arteriosclerosis is not often 
reduced cardiac output, 


in common 
gliosis, generally 


present in dogs. Possibly 
anemia, or changes in the nerve cells themselves 
leading w cellular anoxia are responsible 

Fazekas and Bessman’ stated that: “Many dis- 
turbances of cerebral function result from metabol- 
ic disturbances with the nervous system. .. . At 
body temperature, enzymes are necessary to catalyze 
the energy-yielding reactions between substate and 
oxygen. Any disturbance, therefore, which inter- 
feres with either substate supply, enzymatic activ- 
ity, or oxygen supply of cerebral cells must neces- 
sarily result in impaired function. Those cerebral 
cells with the highest metabolic requirements 
are first affected by such energy deprivation, 

“The mental signs of anoxia 
easily mistaken for primary 
Mental confusion, emotional 


Houston’ adds that 
may be subtle and 
neurological disease 
lability, errors in judgement, inability to concen- 
trate, headache, and gross tremors are frequently 
caused by oxygen-lack alone and may be a prin- 
cipal evidence of its presence. Those signs and 
symptoms are often seen in persons.” 

During the last few years, metrazol has been 
widely investigated as a therapeutic agent in the 
field of human geriatric-psychiatric medicine.’ 
It is currently being used with success in senile 
patients who have mental disorders, become un- 
duly fatigued, are anorexic, and who have devel- 
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oped bladder and bowel incontinence. Apparently, 
it facilitates transmission of nervous impulses over 
the synpatic junctions of cerebral neurons. It also 
acts to restore normal functional activity to the 
brain, deepen respirations, improve the circula 
tion, and increase cerebral oxygenation 

Because of its demonstrated benefits to human 
patients, metrazol would seem to be indicated in 
many cases in small animal practice. When used 
on 76 animals, mostly old dogs, the results were 
encouraging. Table 1 gives the pertinent details 
of 9 representative cases in which it apparently 
was beneticial 

Metravol proved to be more effective than 
sedative drugs in a dog with idiopathic nocturnal 
epilepsy and merits further clinical trial in 
There seems to be no short explana 
of epileptiform convulsions 


these cases 
tion of the cause 
However, a neurologist 
epileptic episodes, particularly those ox 


suggests that at least 
some 
curring at night, and those due to hypoxic or 
physiological (sleep) depression of the cerebral 
cortex, or to both depressant influences, whose 
inhibitor effect on the hypothalamus ordinarily 
prevents this brain structure from becoming over 
active and precipitating convulsions. By improv 
ing the respiration and circulation this drug 
helps overcome the cortical depressant effect of 
cerebral hypoxia. Furthermore, it directly stimu 
lates the cerebral cortex, which is physiologically 
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TABLE |—Results of Metrazol 
Signs and symptoms 


Cachexia, drowsimess 1.5 gr 


ized lymphosarcoma dyspnea, cyanosis 
enlarged lymph nodes 


Anorexia without 
cause 


Could not 


paraplegia, and needed assistance 


Overwemht 


Convulsions; recurrent 1.5 gr. tid 
tor a month despite for 102 


dilantin and pheno- 


ore 


depressed by sleep, and tends to maintain stronger 
regulatory nervous impulses from cortex to hy 
pothalamus, thereby acting as an anticonvulsant 
drug in idiopathic epilepsy 

The drug is also indicated in infectious dis 
eases and toxemias which threaten the lives of 
animals by causing toxin depression of the cere 
bral respiratory and vasomotor centers, and where 
respiratory-circulatory support is needed to sus 
tain vital functions untul antibiotics, serums, and 


other measures can bring the toxemia under 


In infectious diseases, metrazol theraps 


control 
rapid return of normal 


seems to result im a mere 
circulation and respiration and a faster return 
to normal activity and appetite 

In cardiac patients, the simultaneous use of 
digitalis and metrazol often gives excellent re 
sults. The latter indirectly stimulates the medul 
centers, thus com 


lary respiratory and vasomotor 
the heart 


plementing the action of digitalis on 
According to Wright” * a slightly diminished 
to the heart may impair its eff) 


oxygen supply 
ourput, so that the cir 


ciency and decrease its 
culation may become inadequate 
of the body. An enfeebled respiratory center, 
owing to the malnutrition resulting from a 
unable to mMaugurate (re 
adequate de pth The 


for the needs 


failing circulation, is 


spiratory) movements of 


breathing consequently becomes excessively shal 


low, and dangerous anoxia may develop 


Therapy 


Dosage Remarks 


tid In 14 days, despite the 
lymphosarcoma, active and 
alert, Termination 

apparently delayed 


In 4 days, eating. active 


euthanasia delayed 


could walk nor 


rise, 1.5 gr. tid In 5 days 
mally; alert, eating well 
less polyuria; then died 


from uremia 


general 1.5 gr. tid In 4 days walking almost 
normally, lost much super 
fluous wemght in 5 months 


Relieved convulssons tor 
days 15 weeks, euthanasia ther 


requested 


barbital therapy 


Cocker 4 yr Idiopathic epilepsy 
Spaniel 
Setter yr M Idiopathic syncope 


only 


Fainting spells, 


No fainting except when 


1.4 gr. once 
medication stopped tor 


daily tor 15 


mea i days 


Hastened recovery 


Cocker Pneumonia, second. T. 104.6 F., dyspnea 1S a cid. & 
Spaniel ary to distemper cyanosis, purulent antibiotics for 
discharge 7 days 
Spitz 12 ye M Congestive heart Listless, dyspnea 1.5 or. cid. & Little improvement on 0.2 
failure chronic cough, 0.2 mg. digitoxin mg. digitoxin for 16 
valvular insuffi daily days. General improvement 
crency m 2 days when metrazol 


added 


Delayed recovery 


Toy Collie 
from anesthesia 


Stuporous, and 1.45 gr. tid 
refused food for for 10 days 


Markedly hastened recovery 
from anesthesia 


2 days after 


pentothal 


1955 
| | 10 yr. 
Cat 17 ye I 0.75 gr. tid 
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There are excellent reasons for giving aged, 
toxic, or debilitated patients a centrally acting 
respiratory-circulatory-cortical stimulant before op- 
erating and during the postoperative recuperative 
period. Metrazol, given preoperatively, helps pro- 
tect the medullary centers against undue depres- 
sion by the anesthetic agent and unavoidable 
surgical trauma. Stieglitz,” emphasizes that the 
brains of elderly persons anesthetize easily and 
they tend to remain asleep too long. Postopera- 
tive metrazol medication acts to prevent this. 
It also largely eliminates increased venous stasis 
which is primarily responsible for postoperative 
thrombosis and embolism, and it improves pul- 
monary ventilation and voluntary coughing, which 
guard against the development of atelectasis 
Mobility, plus efficient breathing and vigorous 
circulation, increases the supply of blood, oxygen, 
and nutrients to the tissues and increases elim- 
ination of metabolites, while respiratory-circula- 
tory inadequacy, anoxia, and hypoproteinemia 
retard healing and recuperation. 

We have had several patients that tended to 
remain in a_ half-anesthetized state too long 
after surgery. They refused food and water, 
would lie almost motionless, and their breathing 
was slow and shallow. Metrazol orally was 
effective in quickly restoring these animals to 
normal activity. Orally, usually one tablet three 
times daily, it has also been of considerable 
benefit 76 patients, 26 of which presented 
evidence of senility as reflected by disturbances 
of the central nervous system, the respiratory 
system, and the cardiovascular-renal system, Most 
of the remaining 50 animals were aged, toxic, 
debilitated, and poor risks as surgical patients. 

Usually, the most clearly manifested, 
clinically recognizable signs of senility in 
the dog derive from reduced functional 
capacities of the nervous system, especially 
the brain, and from the pulmonary and 
cardiovascular-renal systems. rapid, 
shallow, and often difficult breathing and 
the sluggish and inefficient circulation of 
senile dogs make for decreased oxygen sup- 
ply to all body tissues. This hypoxia is 
particularly disturbing to the brain and 
heart muscle. The 26 animals which were 
henefited by metrazol exhibited lassitude, 
malaise, anorexia, congestive heart failure, 
cardiac asthma, pneumonia, paraplegia, fa- 
cial paralysis, idiopathic syncope, and noc- 
turnal epilepsy. 

The 50 surgical patients that were given 
metrazol orally were aged, toxic, weak, or 
otherwise debilitated. The drug was used 
only limitedly as a preanesthetic medication 
to support the physiologically or toxin- 
depressed respiratory and vasomotor cen- 
ters of these poor-risk patients. However, 
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we feel it should be used more routinely 
for this purpose, particularly as it had no 
appreciable effect on the amount of anes- 
thetic required or on the anesthetic state. 
As postoperative medication for aged, poor- 
risk surgical patients, a l-cc. injection of 
metrazol at the conclusion of the operation, 
and one tablet given orally three times 
daily during periods of 12 to 72 hours fol- 
lowing operation, showed excellent results. 
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Scours in baby calves, when chiefly due to 
coliform organisms, responds best to chloro- 
mycetin,® 750 mg. orally, followed by 500 
mg. in twelve hours if necessary.—G. R. 
Moore, D.V.M., Michigan. 
Corneal Inoculation of Rabies.—Ence- 
phalitis developed with considerable regu- 
larity in the six to eight days following 
corneal inoculation of rabbits with fixed 
Vet. Bull., July, 1955. 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, the JOURNAL publishes this 
month, and will continue to do so for the next several issues, a case history and 
accompanying radiographs depicting a diagnostic problem. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


History.—A Thoroughbred gelding, 9 
years old, had been treated for one year for 
an enlargement of the left carpus. A radio- 
graph (fig. 1) of the joint was taken for 
an evaluation of the pathological changes. 
The owner wanted an opinion on the ex- 
tent of the continued disability to be ex- 


pected. 


Figure | 


(Diagnosis and findings are reported on next page) 
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WHAT IS YouR DIAGNOSIS? 


Hypertrophic arthritis. 


massive doses of cortisone injected directly 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


The prognosis was unfavorable with little hope for successful 
lesion restricted movement to 25 per cent of normal. It is of in- 


into the joint capsule 


enabled this horse to race in 1954, although his racing record was not good 


Our readers are invited to submit case histories, radiographs, and diagnoses 


of interesting cases which are suitable for publication. 


This case was submitted by Drs. John P 


Manning, Harry Hardenbrook, and 


Lloyd E. Boley, Department of Clinics, School of Veterinary Medicine, University 


of Illinois, Urbana, 


Erysipelas in Saskatchewan Turkeys 
Kerysipelas in turkeys was recognized for 
the first time in Saskatchewan in January, 
1955, in two flocks 100 miles apart. The 
birds affected were mostly young males. 
Anti-swine erysipelas serum, 20 to 30 ml. 
per bird, gave satisfactory results both in 
prevention and treatment. Aside from de- 
pression, the first sign was petechiae on 
the caruncles and on the skin of the breast. 
The lesions often coalesced into a hemor- 
rhagic area with the skin becoming necrotic 
and sloughing. In those necropsied, the only 
was an enlarged spleen 


constant lesion 


which regularly yielded Erysipelothrix 
rhusiopathiae..-Canad, J, Comp. Med., May, 
1955. 


Lungworms in Pigs and Guinea Pigs 

Of 1,308 slaughtered pigs in Britain, 18 
per cent were affected with Metastrongylus 
in the lungs. Of 116 guinea pigs given, per 
os, infective larvae taken from the earth- 
worm, 50 per cent became infected.—Vet. 
Bull, June, 1955 


Fluorosis in Sheep 

Sheep given drinking water containing 
0.3 to 20.0 p.p.m. of fluoride showed no 
adverse effects in health, weight, or wool 
production. The variation in water con- 
sumption resulted in only 4 to 5 mg. of 
fluorine ingested per day during the winter 
but 30 to 60 mg. per day during the sum- 
mer. No mottling or excessive wear of the 


teeth resulted.—Vet. Bull., May, 1955. 


Necrosed Round Ligament in Cows 
Six postparturient rupture of 
the round ligament in the hip joint of dairy 
cows in Tasmania, 5 in 1951 and 1 in 1954, 
are reported. Two followed prolonged dys- 
tocia but in all cow had been 
unable to rise after calving. In each there 
were no signs of parturient paresis, the 
cow would not lie on the affected side, the 
leg could be abnormally abducted, and 
crepitation could be auscultated in the af- 
fected joint. Necropsy in each case revealed 
hemorrhage and debris in the joint, with 
and disappearance 
of the round ligament in 3, a discolored and 
degenerated ruptured ligament in 1, and a 
stretched, flaccid, and easily broken liga- 
ment in 2, The condition was bilateral in 
1 cow but in the others the opposite round 
ligament was normal. The cause was un- 
determined..Austra!, Vet. J., April, 1955, 
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Gamma Globulin for Canine 
Distemper 

Field trials showed that purified distem- 
per antibody in the form of vacuum- 
desiccated gamma globulin had advantages 
over anti-distemper serum. The globulin 
minimized the danger of transmitting ca- 
nine hepatitis virus, contained no preser- 
vative, could be much longer, was 
ten times as concentrated, and the cost 
was comparable to serum. It could also be 
made bivalent against canine distemper 
and hepatitis viruses, or polyvalent to in- 
clude the bacteria which often complicate 
distemper.—Vet. Rec., Sept. 18, 1954. 
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Rabies in Cattle. Il. 


Review of Immunization of 


Herbivorous Animals Against Rabies 


HILARY KOPROWSKI, M.D. 
Pearl River, New York 


EACH PROBLEM in the field of rabies in- 
vestigation presents the challenge, and the 
ordeal, of singling it out from an intricate 
maze of similar problems. Only by tracing 
the history of investigations can one ob- 
serve the progressive differentiation of 
apparently similar problems. 

Throughout the first decade of the mod- 
ern era of rabies research, dating from the 
time of Pasteur, the prevention of human 
rabies through the treatment of individuals 
already exposed received most attention. 
The problem of rabies in domestic animals 
(and a great deal of attention was paid to 
rabies in animals by Pasteur'* and his col- 
laborators) was also attacked by attempts 
to develop a successful method of treatment 
applicable after exposure to the virus. 

Although in dogs was the main 
object of research, the protective immu- 
nization of herbivorous animals was at- 
tempted as early as 1881 by Galtier,” who 
proposed the intravenous inoculation of live 
street virus as a method of prevention. In 
later experiments, he*® “vaccinated” sheep 
intravenously with street virus and later 


rabies 


found them “immune” to challenge with 
the homologous strain administered sub- 
cutaneously. 


Roux and Nocard’ introduced 10 to 20 drops 
of rabbit brain emulsion infected with rabies virus 
into the veins of 3 cows and 4 calves, but found 
these animals susceptible to rabies when chal 
lenged intraocularly with street virus seven weeks 
later. When the “immunizing” dose of virus was 
increased to 4 ml. and administered twice—tfirst, 
24 hours following intraocular exposure to street 
virus; and, second, two days later—3 of 4 sheep 
survived 

These results were interpreted as indicating that 
rabies might be prevented in an already exposed 
(severely) herbivorus animal through the prompt 
intravenous administration of live rabies virus 
Following a similar line of thought, Moncet’ 
treated 43 cows bitten by a rabid dog by the in- 
travenous administration of the dog's brain tissue 
None of the cows died, The question is, would 
they have died if they had not been treated at all? 


From American Cyanamid Co Research Division, 
Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y 
*The references for this article appear at the end of 


this series, on page 369 


have entertained 


intravenous in 


Although workers 
doubts about the safety of the 


oculation of animals with live virus, Krasmitsk: 


some 


concluded that slow, intravenous infusion ota 
virus-infected brain suspension, diluted and pre 
heated at 47 C., was an innocuous method of treat 
ment. He also believed that “vaccination” by the 
intravenous route resulted in a higher degree of 
“immunity” than by any other route of adminis 
tration. The presence of live 


response 


virus was mecessary 
fo secure an immunogenic 

Turning from street virus to fixed virus, Meisz 
ner attempted to 
with three injections of live virus Riven at one 


vaccinate calves and sheep 
to two-day intervals, administered either intraven 
ously or intraperitoneally. In some experiments, 
animals apparently were found to resise challenge 
12 to 20 days after the last injection. However, 
when (with 


fixed virus) was given between the second and 


intracerebral challenge inoculation 
third immunizing injections, or immediately after 
the third, the animals succumbed to rabies. In 
tramuscular challenge with street virus immedi 
ately following the series of immunizing inocu 
lations enabled the author to show a high degree of 
protection of herbivorous animals. The virus used 
for immunization had to be from freshly harvested 
rabbit brain tissue, since even the Pasteur meth 
od of desiccation made the ineffective 
(Schnurer’) 


Mass immunization of herbivorous animals (bur 


vaccine 


only after assumed or proved exposure to rabies) 
has been practiced in several European countries 
twentieth century. In 


since the early Hungary, 


during the 25 years beginning with 1902, thou 
sands of cattle, sheep, and swine were “treated 
with eight to nine injections of fixed virus, a 
cording to the method of Hogyes, which used di 
lutions of virus for reduction of virulence, rather 
than drying. Aujeszky,” who summarized the re 
these 
in their effectiveness, For instance, of 228 cattle 


sulis of immunizations, believed strongly 
bitten on the head and subsequently treated, 7.8 
per cent died of rabies; whereas, according to the 
same author, the mortality to be expected in non 
treated animals would be 60.0 to 70.0 per cent 
Aujeszky went so far as to suggest that antirabies 
trearment should be administered to herbivorous 
weeks might have 


animals even though several 


elapsed since the actual exposure. This postulate 
has been challenged by Mello and Poggio” who, 
on the basis of a limited number of experimental 
observations, 


Fermi-type (phenolized) vaccine immediately after 


advocated the administration of 


exposure to achieve protection, Statistical evalu 
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ation of antirabies treatment (again following 
exposure) of 851 herbivorous animals vaccinated 
in the Smolensk province of Russia" indicated a 
death rate of 1.1 per cent, but no comparative 
figure is given for nontreated animals. 

These references are quoted to show that 
the immunization of herbivorous animals 
against rabies has been successfully prac- 
ticed for some 50 years, but as an isolated 
procedure without direct relation to the 
problem of the eradication of rabies. 

Only in the past two decades has our 
attention been focused upon a more uni- 
versal and global approach in the fight 
against rabies, and the immunization of 
herbivorous animals must have a place in 
the development of a comprehensive pro- 
yram. Among the herbivorous animals, 
cattle seem to be particularly susceptible. 
This is evidenced not only by high mor- 
tality in field exposures to the bites of rabid 
dogs or foxes, but also by the results of 
experimental challenge inoculations.’* In 
addition, cattle seem to play a dominant 
role as “blood donors” for hematophagous 
bats, as well as being “recipients” of rabies 
from the virus-carrying bats. Until re- 
cently, this problem existed only in Central 
and South America, but it has now been 
extended by the discovery of rabid bats in 
the United States."*"* Although the latter 
are not of the blood-sucking variety, it may 
be postulated that the changed habits of 
insectivorous bats when rabid may make 
the transmission of rabies to cattle from 
bats a serious problem in this country. 

Progress in understanding the part 
played by cattle and other herbivorous 
animals in the epizootiology of rabies has 
not been paralleled, unfortunately, by an 
equally rapid advance in the development 
and evaluation of prophylactic procedures. 
This prompted the initiation, some years 
ago, of the studies reported here. The re- 
sults represent a cooperative effort of sev- 
eral laboratories, including two in South 
Americas, where rabies in cattle often as- 
sumes epizootic proportions. Since immu- 
nization with the egg-adapted, attenuated, 
Flury strain of virus has given excellent 
results in the field of canine prophylaxis,'* 
the use of this type of vaccine as a method 
of immunizing cattle figures prominently 
in these studies. 
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Rabies in Cattle. Ill. Comparative 
Studies on Vaccination of Cattle in 
Colombia with Flury Virus and 
Chloroform-Inactivated Vaccine 


CESAR GOMEZ, M.D.; JACK BLACK; 
HILARY KOPROWSKI, M.D. 


Pearl River, New York 


The susceptibility of cattle to rabies has 
been known for many years.'** Sporadic at- 
tempts at immunization have been made, 
but studies involving exact procedures have 
not been reported.** Rabies in cattle has 
been a particular problem in South Ameri- 
ca'™” and, following the successful use of 
the Flury strain of living rabies virus to 
immunize laboratory animals and dogs,?®** 
experiments were instituted in Colombia 
to determine its efficacy in cattle. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Virus Strains.—The history of the Flury strain 
of rabies virus has been previously described.*™ 
In the Colombian experiments, virus from the 
fortieth to fiftieth egg passages was administered 
to groups of cattle as a 20 per cent suspension of 
infected chicken embryo, rehydrated from the 
frozen and desiccated state. 


TABLE |—Results of Neutralization Tests on Serums*® 
of Adult Cattle Immunized with Fortieth to Fiftieth 
Eqg-Passage Flury Strain or Kelser Vaccine 


Ratio of ctested*® ser- 
ums showing neutral- 


Animals izing antibodies at 

Vaccine Rowe vac Age days after vaccination 
(ml.) (i.m.)* ONo.) Cyr.) 0 4 77 
Flury(10) neck 1s 2-8 v9 
Flury (20) neck 15 1%-7 9 v9 8/9 
Flury(20) thigh 15 14-4 v9 a/9o 

Kelser(40) thigh 15 O/12 11/12 «11/12 

Controls 15 2-6 0/14 «(0/14 


*Undiluted serum; intramuscular injection; 
**ranch conditions prevented obtaining test serums from 
all vaccinated animals 


Vaccine containing chloroform-inactivated rabies 
virus, routinely prepared and distributed by the 
Instituto Nacional de Higiene Samper-Martinez at 
Bogota for rabies prophylaxis in cattle, was ad- 


Dr. Gomez is professor of bacteriology and immunology, 
Universidad Javeriana, Bogota. Colombia; Mr. Black and 
Dr. Koprowski are with Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, 
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*The references for this article appear at the end of this 
series, on page 369. 

**The studies reported here actually preceded those of 
Schroeder et al... although their work on vampire bat 
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ministered to numerically similar groups of cattle 
for the purpose of comparing results with those 
obtained with the live Flury virus. This vaccine 
(Kelser method) consisted of a 33 per cent sus- 
pension of rabies-infected calf brain tissue in 
physiological saline solution, inactivated with 1 
per cent chloroform. 

A street strain of rabies virus (NYC), isolated 
from the submaxillary salivary gland of a dog in 
New York City, was used for challenge. A 20 per 
cent suspension of canine submaxillary salivary 
glands prepared in 10 per cent normal rabbit 
serum saline was used 

The CVS fixed strain of rabies virus (standard 
challenge virus supplied by the National Institute 
of Health to laboratories in the United States) 
was used in the neutralization tests. Typical range 
cattle of various breeds, from 1 month to 8 years 
of age at time of vaccination, were maintained on 
pasture for a year at a ranch belonging to the 
Instituto Nacional de Higiene, just outside Bo- 
gota. Test cattle were identified by ear tag. 

Serum-Neutralization Test.—Equal parts of test 
serum—undiluted and in serial dilutions of 1:5, 
1:25 and 1:125—were mixed with a dilution of 
guinea pig brain suspension of the CVS rabbit- 
fixed strain of rabies virus containing 25 to 125 
mouse I.d...¢ After mixtures were incubated 90 
minutes at 47 C., 5 Swiss mice were injected in- 
tracerebrally with 0.03-ml. doses and the results 
recorded as the protective titers of the serums, 
calculated by the Reed and Muench method.” 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Serological Indications of Immunity in Adult 
Cattle Following Vaccination.—Seventy-five cattle, 
15 months to 8 years of age, were divided into 
five equal groups. Representative numbers of ani- 
mals from each group were bled prior to immuni- 


The dose which will kill 50 per cent of the mice 
inoculated 
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zation, and serum-neutralization tests were per- 
formed, Rabies antibodies were demonstrated in 
the serums of only 4 animals. Cattle were then 
immunized intramuscularly as follows: Groups 
1 and 2 received 10 mi. and 20 ml., respectively, 
of the Flury strain in the neck; group 3, 20 ml. 
in the thigh; and group 4, 30 ml. of the Kelser 
chloroformized vaccine in the thigh. Group 5 was 
held as uninoculated controls (table 1). 

Serums were again obtained 41 and 77 days 
after vaccination, with neutralizing antibodies be- 
ing detected in undiluted samples from 47 of 439 
inoculated cattle at 41 days, and from 34 of 99 
at 77 days. Serums of control animals showed no 
neutralizing antibodies at any time. 

Serums of some of the vaccinated animals were 
titrated to determine the degree of antibody re- 
sponse, and the protective titer at 77 days was 
found to range from 1:4 to 1:140. Neither site 
of injection nor amount of vaccine appeared to 
have any bearing on the level of protective anti- 
body. 

Immunity in Vaccinated Calves and Young 
Cattle.—As the above experiment indicated that 
the Flury strain of rabies virus at the fortieth to 
fiftieth egg-passage level could be used for im 
munizing adult cattle under local conditions, and 
as neutralizing antibodies were present in the 
blood of animals following vaccination, studies 
were instituted to measure immune response as 
indicated by survival after challenge with street 
virus as well as by the appearance of homologous 
antibodies. Young cattle, under 2 years of age, 
were divided into three age groups and were in- 
jected with 10 or 20 ml. of the Flury strain vac- 
cine or with 40 ml. of the chloroformized Kelser 
vaccine (table 2). Calves less than 7 months old 
were similarly divided into four age groups and 
received 5 or 10 ml, of Flury or 15 ml. of Kelser 
vaccine (table 4). All inoculations were made in- 


TABLE 2—Results of Serum-Neutralization Tests and Challenge of Young Cattle immunized Against 
Rabies with Fortieth to Fiftieth Eqg-Passage Flury Strain or Kelser Vaccine 


Amount Age Minimum prot 
injected* groupt Animal 
Vaccine (mi.) (mo.) (No.) 7) 
Flury 10 6-14 676 <1:2 
678 <1:2 1:38 
122 
6a? 1:2 1:196 
Flury 0 20-22 1:2 
ORS 
ORG <“1:2 
1:2 1:38 
Kelser 10 12-24 Ons <1:2 1:85 
689 1:18 
690 1:2 
1:2 
692 1:2 
None 8-14 694% 1:2 
694 1:2 


*Intramuscularly in the thigh. ¢Five animals were vaccin 
it was impossible to obtain test serums from all immunized 
per cent suspension of canine salivary gland, 1 mil. into 


days after vaccination 


ective titer of serum Street virus 


Results of from 


77 5 challenge**® salivary gland 

1:4 Died Positive 
240 1:250 Survived 
1:2 Survived 
1:66 Survived 
1:18 Survived 
Survived 
1:66 Survived 
1:66 Survived 
1:23 1:4 Survived 

1:17 1:12 Died Posuive 
1:91 Survived 

Died 

Died Positive 

Died Positive 

Died Positive 


ated in each of the three age groups. Under ranch conditions 
cattle. **Challenged with NYC strain of rabies virus, 10 
each masseter muscle, on day 45 
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tramuscularly into the thigh and one group was 


left unvaccinated in each experiment, Although 
5 animals were vaccinated in each age group, 
existing field conditions made it impossible to 


perform both the serological and the challenge 
tests on all of them 

Serum samples were obtained from certain ani- 

before vaccination, then 41, 
cases, 465 days following vac- 
in one instance no neutralizing 
detected in the serum samples 
secured before vaccination. The level of antibodies 
observed at various intervals following vaccination 
group and differed from 


mals immediately 
77 and, in most 
cination. Except 
antibodies were 


varied from group to 
animal to animal 

One year after vaccination, all animals, includ- 
ing controls, were challenged with 1 ml. of a 10 
per cent the NYC strain of rabies 
virus injected bilaterally into each masseter muscle 
(total 2 mi.) and observations were continued for 
six months. A satisfactory response was 
demonstrated. All control animals, but only 2 of 
those vaccinated, died as a result of the challenge 
(table 2). One which died, the youngest in this 
group, had received 10 mil. of Flury vaccine; the 
other, 18 months old, had received 40 ml. of 
Kelser vaccine. Rabies virus was isolated from the 
salivary glands of all that died 
7 months of age (table 4), 
the Flury vaccine seemed to confer better im- 
munity than the inactivated virus. A calf, 14 
months old, immunized with 5 mil. of the Flury 
strain, survived challenge, as did 5 of 9 slightly 
older animals injected with 10 ml. of the same 
virus. All 5 of the Kelser vaccine-immunized (15 
ml.) group died, and rabies virus was isolated 
from the salivary glands of 4. In contrast, no 
rabies virus was detected in the salivary glands 
of 4 of the Flury-vaccinated calves; the 


suspension of 


mmmune 


In calves less than 


dead 
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fourth was not tested. Rabies virus was isolated 
from the brain tissue of these animals, so its ab- 
sence from the salivary glands is particularly in- 
teresting 
COMMENT 

The experimental data presented should 
be considered an attempt to evaluate 
antirabies immunization in cattle. When 
these experiments were conducted (1948), 
knowledge concerning the potency of the 
Flury strain vaccine was by no means com- 


as 


plete, and the number of animals used 
was small; therefore, the foregoing data 
should be considered as preliminary in 


nature. 

However, an analysis indicates that the 
vaccine which contained living Flury virus 
showed a good degree of immunizing po- 
tency regardless of the size of the inocu- 
lum. The neutralization tests seem to indi- 
cate as good an antibody response to a 
10-ml, as to a 20-ml. dose (the only animal 
tested in the group which received 5 ml. of 
Flury showed neutralizing anti- 
bodies 77 days after vaccination). 

A 30-ml of Kelser-type vaccine, 
containing chloroform-inactivated virus, 
exhibited good antigenic qualities, as indi- 


vaccine 


dose 


cated by antibody response and the resist- 
ance of all but 1 animal to challenge (table 
2), whereas of the animals which 
received the 15-ml. dose withstood challenge 


none 


one year later (table 3). 


It is worth noting that all animals which 


TABLE 3—Results of Serum-Neutralization Tests and Challenge of Calves Immunized Against Rabies 
with Fortieth to Fiftieth Egg-Passage Flury Strain and with Kelser Vaccine 


Amount Age Minimum protective citer of serum Street virus 
injected* groupt Animal days after vaccination Results of from 
Vaccine (ml.) imo.) (No.) 77 365 challenge** salivary gland 
Flury 5 ily 90? 1:2 1:96 1:92 Survived 
906 1:2 1:250 1:250 1:28 Survived 
90” 1:2 1:92 1:48 Died Negative 
Flory 10 4-4 OM 1:2 1:96 22 1:2 Died Negative 
v0) 1:2 1:22 Survived 
910 1:2 1:66 148 1:8 Survived 
911 1:2 1:4 1:2 Died Not tested 
914 1:2 1:167 Survived 
10 914 1:2 1:66 1:10 Survived 
915 1:2 1:66 1:22 1:22 Died Negative 
916 1:2 1:18 1:66 1:10 Died Positive 
917 1:2 1:22 1:92 1:18 Died Positive 
Kelser 1s ‘17 918 1:2 1:22 Died Negative 
919 1:2 1:12 1:4 1:4 Died Positive 
920 1:2 1:5 1:4 Died Not tested 
None 4.6 921 1:2 Died Positive 
922 1:2 Died Positive 
924 1:2 Died Positive 
926 1:2 Died Positive 
*Intcramuscularly in the thigh. ¢Five animals were vaccinated in each of the four age groups. Under ranch condi- 


tions, was impossible 
10 per cent suspension of canine salivary gland, | ml 


to obtain test serums from all immunized cattle 
into each masseter muscle 


strain of rabies virus, 


**Challenged with NYC 


pig 
4 
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showed neutralizing antibodies higher than 
1:96 dilution survived challenge inocula- 
tion. However, the correlation is less ob- 
vious in animals with low serum titers, For 
instance, cow 688 (table 2), vaccinated 
with 30 ml. of Kelser-type vaccine, survived 
challenge although its protective serum 
titer at the time of challenge was only 1:5, 
while calf 918 (table 3), which received 15 
ml. of the same vaccine, succumbed to 
rabies when its serum showed a protective 
titer of 1:22. The inconsistencies may have 
been connected with age differences; how- 
ever, the number of animals was too small 
to permit drawing conclusions as to the 
relationship of the level of circulating anti- 
bodies and resistance to infection 

While the street virus was isolated from 
the salivary glands of only 1 of 4 animals, 
which died after vaccination with the 
living Flury virus, it was found in the 
salivary glands of 4 of 5 animals which 
died after inoculation with Kelser-type 
vaccine. While this has relatively little im 
portance, from the epizootiological point of 
view, since rabid cattle rarely, if ever, 
transmit rabies by biting, it is of impor- 
tance in several other species 

SUMMARY 

Field studies, in Colombia, on the immu 
nization of cattle against rabies indicated 
that good protection was induced with the 
Flury strain of living virus, and with a 
large (30-ml.) dosage of chloroform 
inactivated vaccine, whereas a smaller dose 
(15 ml of the latter seemed to have no 
immunizing power in this experiment 
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The control of rabies in dogs is of 
critical importance preventing the 
spread of the disease to man, whereas 
rabies in cattle is chiefly an economic prob 
lem for the farmers and ranchers. It is 
‘ausing considerable concern in all cattle 
producing countries. The report of the 
Animal Disease and Parasite Research 


From American Cyanamid Co., Research Division, Lederle 


Laboratories, Pearl River, N.Y 


Branch, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
states that, of 8,837 cases of animal rabies 
in 1953, 1,012 occurred in cattle The 
estimated loss from rabies in cattle in the 
spring of 1952 in only four counties in 
Georgia was $100,000 

Some cattle have been vaccinated with 
phenolized or ultraviolet-irradiated vac 
cines, but reports are scattered and insuffi- 
cient to assess the efficacy of the procedure. 
In view of successful results in the immu- 
nization of laboratory animals and dogs 
with the Flury strain of modified live ra 
bies virus, studies were undertaken to 
determine the effectiveness of this vaccine 
in the immunization of cattle. 

The history” of the Flury strain will be only 
briefly reviewed here. The strain was isolated by 
Leach and Johnson” from tissues of a girl who 
had died of rabies. Johnson (cited in” ) carried the 
virus through 146 intracerebral passages in day 
old chicks. In this laboratory, after two additional 
chick-brain passages, the virus was adapted to the 
developing chicken embryo. Koprowski and Cox” 
reported reduced virulence of the Flury strain at 
fortieth to fiftieth egg-passage levels for hamsters 
and guinea pigs, and loss of virulence for rabbits 
injected parenterally. In later studies by Koprow 
ski and Black,” dogs inoculated parenterally with 
virus which represented levels between the twen 
tieth and eightieth egg passages were found to 
resist challenge by inoculation with a virulent 
street strain of rabies virus. Vaccine prepared 
from the fortieth to fiftieth egg-passage level of 
the Flury strain was then mass tield-tested, and 
since April, 1950, more than 1,700,000 dogs all over 
the world have been vaccinated with this agent 

Cattle rabies has been a problem in South and 
Central America for some years. The previous re 
port in this series (Part Hl, p. 460) recounts 
studies on the immunization of cattle in Colombia 
with the fortieth to fiftieth ege-passage Flury 
Vaccine Later, Schroeder and his asmniates car 
ried out experiments in Honduras, Costa Rica, and 
Guatemala in which 6,087 calves and adult cattle 
were vaccinated with the Vaccine 
five dog doses (4 to 15 ml.) were administered 
by various routes. Rabies was not reported in an 
vaccinated cattle, although the prevalence of the 
disease remained high in nonvaccinated cattle in 
the same areas 

Subsequent field use of the low ene-passage 
Flury vaccine in one section of New York State, 
however, indicated a lack of uniformity m the 
safety of the vaccine for cattle’ Of 649 cattle 
vaccinated with material representing the fortieth 
eee passa » died and manifested incoordi 
nation and hindlee weakness. The & animals re 
covered, but 1 remained partially paralyzed 


*The references for this article appear at the end of 


this series, on page “9 
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Meanwhile, in the laboratory the serial passage 
of the Flury strain in chicken embryos was con- 
tinued” and another change in the properties of 
the virus was noted when the series reached the 
176th and 182nd egg passages. The virus became 
apathogenic for adult mice, rabbits, and dogs when 
injected intracerebrally. Adule mice and hamsters 
which survived intracerebral inoculation with sus- 
pensions of the high egg-passage (HEP) virus 
were found to be immune upon challenge with 
street virus.” In addition, the intramuscular in- 
oculation of dogs, cattle, and primates with this 
HEP virus induced a state of resistance to chal- 
lenge with street virus.” This indicated that the 
HEP Flury virus might be used effectively for 
immunization and might have, at the same time, 
an added margin of safety over the low egg-pas- 
sage vaccine for certain species, particularly cattle. 

Laboratory studies were, therefore, undertaken 
to evaluate the HEP virus as an immunizing agent 
in cattle, and to determine the correlation between 
serological evidence of immunity as measured by 
neutralization tests and protection as demonstrated 
by survival following challenge. Also reported 
here are the results of a field trial in Florida to 
determine the effect of various dosages of the HEP 
virus on the antibody response in cattle of various 
ages. 


LABORATORY STUDIES 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Virus Strains.-Live Flury-strain 
from above the 175th egg passage was used in 
all vaccination experiments. A 434 per cent suspen 
sion of infected chicken embryo was filtered 
through two layers of gauze and was then desic 
cated from the frozen state, It was rehydrated to 


rabies virus 


the same value at time of use 

Challenge was performed by the bilateral in 
tramasseter injection of 1 cc. of the NYC strain of 
rabies virus” in dilutions made from a 20 per cent 
suspension of canine submaxillary salivary glands 
in 85 per cent normal rabbit serum-glycerin kept 
frozen at -60 ( 

Animals.—-Cattle were bought at random from 
various farms. The calves were between 3 and 6 
months, the cattle between 6 and 12 years, of age 
at the time of vaccination. albino 
weighing 10 to 12 Gm. were used for virus-titra- 
and in tests 


Swiss mice 
tion serum-neutralization 

Serum-Neutralization Test.—The serum-neutral 
ization technique consisted of mixing equal parts 
of undiluted test serum and a dilution of guinea 
pig brain suspension infected with CVS rabbit 
fixed strain of rabies virus and containing 40 to 
100 Ld. After the mixtures had been incubated 
for 90 minutes at 37 C., 0.04-ml 
into 


purposes 


doses were in 
jected Deaths of 
occurring between six and 21 days were considered 
due to rabies. The final p.dw* was calculated by 
the method of Reed and Muench.” 
Laboratory Examination.—Rabies as the 
of death in cattle was determined by microscopic 
brain tissue smears for Negri 


intracerebrally mice mice 


cause 


examination of 
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bodies, and by the inoculation of mice with brain 
and saiivary gland tissue. 
EXPERIMENTAL 

Immunizing Properties of High Egg-Passage 
Flury Virus.—Two groups of 5 calves each were 


TABLE 4—Immunizing Properties of Different Doses 
of HEP Flury Strain of Rabies Virus Injected Intra- 
muscularly in Calves 


Challenge? 
Mortality ratio 
Vaccination* Con- Vacci- 
Dose No and age trols = nated 
(ml.) Date of animals Date D/T** D/T 
15 8/19/52 3 (3-6 mo.) 9/19/52 
10 8/19/52 5 (3-6 mo.) 9/19/52 4/5 0/5 


*There were no postvaccination reactions; +51 days post- 
vaccination with rabies street virus; **D/T number of 
deaths per total animals. 


inoculated intramuscularly in the thigh with one 
injection of 10 and 15 mil. of the HEP Flury strain, 
respectively (table 4). Thirty days later, the 10 
vaccinated calves and 5 unvaccinated controls were 
challenged by the inoculation of 1 mil. of a 1:100 
dilution of the NYC virus bilaterally into the mas- 
seter muscles (2 ml. total) and all were observed 
for approximately one year. Of the 5 unvaccinated 
controls, 4 died of rabies 29, 32, 33, and 46 days 
after challenge, as did 2 of the calves which had 
received the 15-ml. dose of vaccine, 21 and 22 days 
after vaccination. All calves in the group receiv- 
ing 10 ml. survived challenge. 

Correlation Between Resistance to Challenge and 
Serological Evidence of Immunity.—In another ex- 
periment (table 5), groups of calves were inoc- 


TABLE 5—Correlation Between Resistance and Sero- 
logical Evidence of Immunity Induced in Calves by 
HEP Flury Strain of Rabies Virus 


Ratio of calves: (A) showing serum-neutral- 
izing antibodies, and (B) surviving challenge 


Dilutions with street virus, after immunization® with 
of chal- different amounts of Flury strain 

lenge 434ml 6 mi 10 ml 15 ml None 
virus A BK A B A B A B A B 
1:40 4/3 4/3 2/3 4/3 ws 0/2 0/2 
1:90 3/3 2/3 2/4 2/4 3/3 4/3 3/4 3/4 0/3 O/3 
1:270 2/2 2/2 2/3 2/3 3/3 4/4 2/3 2/3 1/3 O/3 


*Intramuscular route; ** unvaccinated control animals, 


ulated intramuscularly in the thigh with one in- 
jection each of 3, 6, 10 or 15 ml. of the HEP Flury 
strain. Thirty days after vaccination, blood samples 
were obtained for serum-neutralization tests. At 
the same time, the NYC strain of virus was pre- 
pared in dilutions of 1:30, 1:90, and 1:270, and 
the calves in the various groups, together with un- 
vaccinated controls, were challenged by injection. 

With the exception of 1 calf given 3 ml, of 
vaccine and challenged with 1:90 dilution of 

*The dose which will protect $0 per cent of the animals 
inoculated (p.d.c) 
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TABLE 6—Serum-Antibody Response of Cattle 30 
Days After Injection of HEP Flury Strain of Rabies 


Virus 
Vaccine ‘ Antibody 
Ege Route of Amount response / number 
Passage injection (ml.) of cattle injected 
Masseter 1.5 4/10* : 
(i.m.) 40 6/10 
185th Thigh 1.5 10/10 
(i.m.) 4.0 8/10 
6.0 6/9 
Triceps 60 7/10 
(i.m.) 
187th Neck region 1.0 ii/il 
(i.d.) 


*The denominator indicates the number of cattle bled; 
the numerator, the number of animals whose serum showed 
the presence of antibodies; i.m. — intramuscular; i.d 
intradermal. 


virus, animals whose serum showed neutralizing 
antibodies survived challenge which killed all 
controls. The data indicate that as little as 3.0 
ml. of the HEP Flury rabies virus produced a 
satisfactory immune response, and that there was 
close correlation, under the conditions of the test, 
between the protection evidenced by survival fol- 
lowing challenge and the presence of antibodies 
in the blood. Since the smallest dose of virus 
seemed to induce as good protection as larger 
dosages, it may be assumed that the bovine host 
became immune because the Flu:y virus multiplied 
in its body. 

The Effect of Route and Dosage on Protection 
Afforded.—Seventy adult cattle were divided into 
seven equal groups and serum samples were sub- 
jected to neutralization tests (table 6). With one 
exception, antibodies against rabies were entirely 
lacking. The cattle were then vaccinated with one 
injection of HEP Flury virus as follows: 1.5 or 
3.0 ml. into the masseter muscle; 1.5, 3.0 or 6.0 
ml. into the thigh muscles; 6.0 ml. into the 
triceps brachii; and 1.0 ml. intradermally in the 
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neck, From the practical point of view, the mas- 
seter route of inoculation proved wo be the least 
satisfactory because of the difficulty in restraining 
the animals and variation in muscle thickness 

Thirty days after vaccination, serum samples 
were again secured and tested for antibodies 
against rabies. Considering the over-all response 
with various dosage levels used, inoculation into 
the thigh, intramuscularly, and in the neck, intra- 
dermally, produced a better immune response than 
injection into either the triceps brachii or masseter 
muscles. Although there were differences among 
the ratios of animals developing antibodies after 
the inoculation of different dosages of vaccine 
into the thigh, these variations may have been 
attributable to experimental error. 


FIELD TRIAL IN FLORIDA 


Since laboratory studies indicated the 
safety and effectiveness of the HEP Flury 
strain of rabies virus in cattle and anti- 
body protection was demonstrated by 
serum-neutralization tests, a carefully su- 
pervised field trial was planned. The ex- 
periments were planned to investigate the 
effect, as shown by antibody response, of 
different amounts of the HEP Flury vae- 
cine given in one or two injections to cattle 
of various ages. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The Flury strain of virus from above the 175th 
egg passage was used for vaccination. Undiluted 
and serial fivefold dilutions of serum were sub- 
jected to neutralization tests in mice against 5 to 
90 Lido of fixed virus. More detail is given under 
the section on “laboratory studies.” 

Anima!s.—Forty Brahman cross calves, 4 to 15 
months of age, and 40 cattle 2 to 15 years of age 
at the time of vaccination, were identified by ear 


tag and tattoo 


TABLE 7—Comparative Response in Antibody Formation in Cattle and Calves Vaccinated with 
Either One or Two Injections* of HEP Flury Strain of Rabies Virus 


Dose of No. of animals 
vaccime vaccinated 


Animal (ml.) 1 Injection Injections 


4.0 10 
10 
Adults 
1.5 10 
10 
4.0 10 
10 
Calves 
1.5 10 
10 


Vaccination Schedul 
No. of 


2 Injections 
mumals with 


1 Injection 


Rauo of tested? animals with increased 
neutralizing antibodies#t protective 
days after vaccimation titer alter 

40 soe? wort 
6/8 
a9 
9 8,10 
9 
1/9 6/10 
10/10 i010 
s/9 v9 
10 9/10 ? 


*Intramuscularly into the thigh. *Under field conditions, it was impossible to run tests on all animals 
originally vaccinated. @The lowest antibody ter considered protective was 1:4 against five L.d.io doses of 
virus. 130 days after second injection. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 


The animals were vaccinated in groups of 10 


with one or two injections of 3.0 ml. or 1.5 ml. of 
a 34 per cent suspension of the HEP Flury virus 
intramuscularly in the thigh (table 7). Thirty days 
later, serum samples were obtained for neutraliza- 
tion tests and half the animals were revaccinated 
with a dose of HEP virus equal to that which 
each had originally received. Animals were again 
bled 40 days later (60 days after the first inocula- 
tion) and the serums subjected to neutralization 
tests 

The lowest antibody titer 
1:4 against five 
days after the first vaccination, 
cate that the 4.0-ml 
sponse did 
ik cattle 


considered 
doses of Thirty 
the figures indi 
inoculum induced a better re 
1.5-ml. inoculum, Fifteen of 
14 of 19 calves which had 
received one or two inoculations with the larger 
amount possessed antibodies, compared with 10 of 
18 adults and 12 of 19 the 
dosage. When the serums which 
only one 60 


positive 


was virus 


than the 


adult and 


calves for 


of 


were 


smaller 
had 
days 
vaccime ap 
peared to induce immunity in comparable numbers 
of animals. There increase in the 
number of both in the 1.5-ml 
dosage groups which showed protective titers 60 


days after one inoculation of vaccine as compared 


animals 
received 


after 


tested 
vaccination, the two amounts of 


injection 


was a definite 


cattle and calves 


with the 40-day results 
In almost all cases, the second injection im 
proved the immunogenic response. All of the 


adult cattle, all calves which were inoculated with 
4.0 ml., and all but 1 of the calves inoculated with 
1.5 ml. of antibodies against 
rabies in significant amounts 40 days following the 
Ihe last column in table 7 gives 
the number of cattle in which the second injection 
produced a “booster 


vaccime possessed 


second injection 


effect, that is, 
titers were 


in which the 


serum antibody increased 


COMMENT 


Data presented in the section of this 
article dealing with laboratory investiga 
tions indicate that the HEP Flury strain 


produces an immunogenic response in cat- 


tle injected intramuscularly, In the pre- 
liminary experiments (table 4) challenge 
inoculation with street virus lethal to 4 of 
5 controls killed only 2 of 10 vaccinated 


animals 


The results of the second experi- 
mental 


series were also encouraging, and 
an almost perfect correlation was obtained 
between the serological and challenge data 
It was of interest that homologous 
antibodies and resistance to challenge were 
induced by as small an amount as 3 ml. of 
vaccine, a dose equivalent to that used for 
the immunization of dogs. 
Data obtained in the 
Florida confirmed the fact 
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(1.5 ml.) amount of HEP virus may immu- 
nize cattle, and induce formation of anti- 
bodies in the majority of the inoculated 
animals although in some cases, particu- 
larly in adult cattle, antibody response 
seemed to be delayed until 30 to 60 days 
after inoculation. In those animals which 
received one dose of 3 ml. of vaccine, “im- 
provement” of the antibody status on the 
sixtieth day was observed in only 2 of 18 
animals. Revaccination of cattle 30 days 
following the first immunization resulted 
in a general effect. Five of 6 
animals which failed to develop antibodies 
30 days after the first inoculation of vac- 
cine responded with the formation of anti- 
bodies after the second inoculation. In the 
remaining animals, the level of circulating 
antibodies following the 
oculation of vaccine. 

In addition to these studies, a field study 
was initiated in Georgia, where 1,107 cattle 
of ages, from nursing calves to 
adults, were inoculated with one dose of 15 
of the HEP virus Over a six-month 
observation period, no reactions were ob- 
served and there were deaths from 
rabies. Six and one half months after vac- 
cination, 


‘ ” 
“booster 


rose second in- 


various 
Gen 
no 
representative numbers of vacci 
nated cattle were challenged. Solid immu- 
nity was demonstrated in 11 of 16 (69% 
to challenge which resulted in death of 12 
of 16 unvaccinated controls. Thus, 
the of field though 
limited, seem to confirm the data obtained 
in the laboratory indicative of the immuno- 
genic power of the HEP Flury 
cattle. 
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Rabies in Cattle. V. Immunization of 
Cattle in Brazil Against Exposure to 
Street Virus of Vampire Bat Origin 
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Paralytic rabies in cattle and horses has 


been reported in epizootic proportions in 
Brazil since 1908. In 1911, Carini'® ob- 
served Negri bodies and isolated rabies 


virus from the brain tissue of cattle found 
dead during an epizootic the state of 
Santa Catarina, in Brazil. The 
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mass destruction of dogs in the vicinity 
seemed to have no effect upon the incidence 
of the disease. In fact, rabies in dogs was 
rarely found in the affected areas, and 
serious consideration was given to a belief 
existing among farmers of the region that 
the disease was caused by the bites of 
vampire bats. Carini quoted reports that 
vampire bats flying in broad daylight—an 
activity abnormal for this species—had 
been seen to attack cattle which subse- 
quently died. From 1916 onward, extensive 
epidemiological studies were conducted in 
southern Brazil by Haupt and Rehaag.*’ 
They assembled important data indicating 
the role of the vampire bat in rabies trans- 
mission, and they isolated rabies virus 
from a captured bat. However, the definite 
demonstration of rabies transmission by 
these vectors came much later as a result 
of studies conducted in Trinidad by Hurst 
and Pawan'®."'** and in Brazil by Queiroz 
Lima and Torres.**."* 

Control of epizootics of rabies in Brazil 
has been accomplished by the vaccination 
of livestock in the affected areas. The vac- 
cine has generally been fixed virus em- 
ployed in the form of a phenolized emul- 
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sion of cattle or horse brain tissue. Since 
the production of these vaccines is labori- 
ous and expensive, an attempt was made to 
evaluate the protection of cattle by immu 
nization with the living Flury strain of 
rabies virus against exposure to a vampire 
bat strain. Results obtained by Schroeder 
et al.’ in Honduras, and by Koprowski et 
al, (part IV, p. 363) in laboratory expo 
sures, were encouraging enough to justify 
the present investigations 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Virus Strains.— The HEP® of the Flury strain of 
rabies virus has been described in earlier publica 
tions.” A 44 per cent suspension of 188th egg 
passage infected chicken embryo, stored in the 
desiccated state, was used for immunization 

The Itatiba strain of rabies virus was employed 
for challenge. This strain was originally isolated 
from the brain of a horse which died of rabies in 
Itatiba, Sio Paulo, Brazil, after exposure tw the 
bite of a vampire bat. The virus was then passed 
through two guinea pig passages, and a brain 
tissue suspension from the second passage was 
injected into 3 dogs and 2 calves. All of these 
animals died, and virus was isolated from their 
brains. A suspension of infected dog brain tissue 
was next injected into guinea pigs. Brain tissue 


*High cag passage 


TABLE 8—Antibody Response and Results of Challenge in Brazilian Cattle Vaccinated with High 
Egg-Passage Flury Virus 


Minimum protective Death Isolation Mor 
Vaccine Animal ter of serum 40 Challenget days atter ot tality 
(ml.) (No.) days postvaccination*® resules** challenge virus 
il Died 11-20 days Yo 
iz i:i3 Died isi No 
Died Yes 
i4 i4 Died Yeo 
1.5 1s i:4 Died 11-20 Yos io 10 
16 §:2 Died days Yes 
iy 1:4 Died Yes 
is Died Yes 
19 1:2 Died Yes 
20 Died 150 No 
21 5:22 Survived 
22 Survived 
24 1:76 Died 110 No 
24 1:14 Died 124 No 
4.0 25 1:4 Survived 
26 Survived 
27 1:17 Survived 
28 Died iw” No 
2” 1:76 Survived 
40 1:18 Died No 
41 1:87 Survived 
42 Survived 
44 1:4 Not challenged 
4 Not challenged 
6.0 1:4 Died 144 No 
w 1:18 Survived 
47 1:18 Survived 
1:2 Survived 
” 146 Not challenged 
U navaccinated 1-10 Died 11-20 Yes 1010 
Controls days 


*Against 70 |.d.« fixed virus; **six months after challenge; *challenged 48 days after vaccination 
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of the latter was used for challenge in this present 
study. 

Animals.-Grade_ yearling cattle were used 
throughout the experiments. They were housed, 
and identified by ear tags. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Antibody Response in Animals Injected with 
the Flury Strain.—¥orty yearlings were divided 
into four groups of 10 each. All animals were 
bled immediately before vaccination, and none of 
the serum samples indicated a significant level of 
antibodies against rabies. Three groups were in- 
oculated intramuscularly in the thigh with one 
injection of 1.5, 3.0, or 6.0 ml., respectively, af 
the HEP Flury strain, and the fourth group was 
held as unvaccinated controls (table 8). Thirty 
days after vaccination, the animals were bled again 
and the serums subjected to neutralization tests. 
Antibody titers were low in the group which re- 
ceived 1.5 ml. of vaccine. They were appreciable, 
with no material difference, in the groups given 
4.0- and 6.0-ml, doses of vaccine. 

Titration of the Challenge Virus in Unvwacei- 
nated Animals,—Before the Itatiba virus was em- 
ployed for challenge of vaccinated cattle, an at- 
tempt was made to measure its virulence for un- 
vaccinated cattle. A dilution of 1:10, which had 
infected all of 4 cattle inoculated in previous 
tests, was chosen for challenge purposes. 

Serial twofold dilutions, ranging from 1:20 to 
1:320, of the infected guinea pig brain suspension 
were made. Seven cattle were injected with each 
of the five dilutions (table 9). Six weeks after in- 
oculation of the virus, the mortality ratios among 
the different groups were identical. Surprisingly 


TABLE 9—Results of Titration® of the ltatibe Strain 
of Rabies Virus in Normal, Unvaccinated Cattle 


Mortality ratio 


Dilution 6 weeks 18 weeks 
of virus postinoculation postinoculation 
1:20 4/7 6/7 
1:40 4/7 $/7 
1:80 4/7 
1:160 4/7 
1:420 4/7 


*The virus, | ml., was injected into the masseter muscles 
(2 mil, total) 


enough, at the end of an 18-week observation 
period, the mortality ratios had changed. Addi- 
tional animals had died but the changes affected 
all dilutions regardless of the amount of virus 
present; thus, the titration gave no basis for de- 
termining the exact l.d.» of the virus in the chal- 
lenge material. However, it was clear that the 
dilution used for challenge represented an un- 
usually high concentration of virus. 

Results of Challenge Inoculation of Vaccinated 
Cattle.—Forty-eight days after immunization, both 
vaccinated animals and unvaccinated controls were 
challenged by the inoculation into each masseter 
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muscle of 1 mil. of a 1:10 dilution of the guinea 
pig brain suspension infected with the Itatiba 
virus. 

The results of challenge (table 8) must be in- 
terpreted in relation to the time elapsing between 
challenge and the recording of results. By the 
twentieth day after challenge, all 10 control ani- 
mals and 8 of 10 vaccinated with 1.5 ml, of Flury 
virus were dead, and rabies virus was isolated 
from the brain tissue of each by subinoculation 
into mice, but no animal was either sick or dead 
in the two groups which received 3.0 or 6.0 ml. 
of the vaccine. At this point, a perfect correlation 
existed between the results of serological exami- 
nation and resistance to challenge, since the sur- 
viving animals in the group given 1.5 ml., cows 
12 and 20, possessed a seemingly higher level of 
neutralizing antibodies than those which  suc- 
cumbed to rabies. 

The challenge results remained the same during 
the next three months, and then 7 more animals 
died: 1 in the group given 6.0 ml. of vaccine, 4 
in the group given 3.0 ml., and the 2 survivors in 
the group given 1.5 ml. No virus was isolated 
when brain-tissue suspensions of these animals 
were injected intracerebrally into mice, making it 
impossible to assess the significance of these late 
deaths. These results are the more puzzling be- 
cause of the apparent lack of correlation between 
the antibody level and the death of the animal. 
For instance, cow 23, which had an antibody level 
of 1:76, 30 days postvaccination and 18 days be- 
fore challenge, died 110 days after challenge; 
whereas cow 25, with an antibody level of 1:4, 
survived. Also, animals 27 and 30 had almost 
identical antibody levels, yet 1 died 149 days after 
challenge and the other survived. It is possible, of 
course, that antibodies may have disappeared from 
the blood of the animals which died in the course 
of the four to five months between antibody de- 
termination and death. The “disappearance” of the 
virus from the brains of the animals presents an- 
other puzzle. Althouch the possibility of “self- 
sterilizing neuroinfection’™” may be considered as 
the explanation of the phenomenon, the presence 
of virns in brains of animals which died earlier 
does not sumnort such a theory 

Thus, whatever caused the death of the 7 last 
animals, one must interpret the results in the light 
of the experiment as a whole. It is obvious (table 
8) that the animals were subjected to a severe 
challenge test, 8 of 10 of those inoculated with 
1.5 ml. of vaccine having succumbed within three 
weeks. The serological response of those inocu- 
lated with 3.0 ml. was good, as judged by the 
level of antibodies observed 30 days after vacci- 
nation and by the response to challenge. Increasing 
the dose of vaccine to 6.0 ml. seemed to elicit 
even a better immune response. 

The results, in general, indicate that cattle vac- 
cinated with the live Flury strain virus not only 
may become immunized against rabies street virus 
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of canine origin (NYC strain) but also against a 
South American strain of vampire bat origin. 
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EDITORIAL 


Disease Control by Insanitation 


An authority has said that breeding of 
animals for improvement of stock, includ- 
ing breeding for resistance to disease, is 
net gain whereas other means of improving 
production are a continuous operation ex- 
pense, This theory seemingly is being 
given a field test by certain currently 
popular practices in the control of poultry 
diseases. 

The theory may be interpreted to mean 
that true disease control is most effectively 
accomplished by breeding for resistance 
while disease prevention and the treatment 
of disease are only stop-gap measures. 
Still, many cling to the concept that im- 
provement of environment or prevention of 
disease by every means, including nutri- 
tion, is worthy of comprehensive study and 
application. To indicate how preventive 
medicine has benefited mankind they point 
to the decreasing infant mortality and to 
man’s longer life expectancy. Likewise, 
they point out that the eradication of the 
Texas fever tick so improved the environ- 
ment that cattle could be raised safely and 
that such an environment is now main- 
tained at a very small “operating expense.” 
They emphasize the same for foot-and- 
mouth disease and for fowlpest. They 
credit the near eradication of bovine tuber- 
culosis with so improving the environment 
of man that children no longer suffer the 
agonizing effects of tuberculosis of the 
bones or of the pulmonary or central nerv- 
ous systems and other types of tuberculosis 
‘aused by exposure to infected cows; like- 
wise, the eradication of glanders was of 
benefit to mankind. 

On the other hand, it is quite obvious 
that present medical measures save the 
lives of some individuals, both man and 
animal, that could not survive rugged 
nature and thus their relatively inferior 
germ plasms remain in the species. Since 
no one is willing to judge which person 
should live and which might better not 
live, for the benefit of posterity, man must 
continue to study measures for the allevia- 
tion, control, and eradication of his dis- 


This editorial was written by Dr. S. H. McNutt at the 
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eases. Similar studies continue on the dis- 
eases of his livestock, ultimately for the 
welfare of man, a point apparently not 
appreciated by those who shortsightedly 
would discontinue al] research on domestic 
animals. At the same time, there are those 
who believe in animal disease suppression 
through breeding almost to the exclusion of 
environmental means of control. 


POULTRY RESEARCH SHOWS THE WAY 


The advancement of knowledge of the 
infectious diseases of the larger domestic 
animals has been slow while that of nutri- 
tion and of the infectious diseases of poul- 
try has been comparatively rapid. Because 
the funds available were not sufficient for 
comprehensive studies on larger animals, 
the available facilities were rightly di- 
rected toward diseases of poultry. This has 
caused some question as to whether the 
experiment stations have the personnel to 
undertake research on the diseases of 
larger animals. The magnificent job these 
stations have done on poultry diseases 
should provide the answer. 

The writer well remembers when the 
poultry of the Middlewest was not affected 
with the many diseases now ubiquitous; 
when pullorum disease existed only in a 
few flocks, usually where unsuspecting 
poultrymen, in their efforts toward “im- 
provement” of their flocks, had imported 
the disease with chickens from pullorum- 
disease areas. Unfortunately, advertised 
“superior breeding stock”’ not uncommonly 
are carriers of disease 

With every advance there usually are 
certain bad features. With the advent of 
the commercial hatchery, numerous poultry 
diseases spread like wildfire. Pullorum dis- 
ease was one of the first maladies so dis- 
seminated. It was soon followed by leu- 
kosis. Too late it was discovered that chick- 
ens free of leukosis could not be obtained 
with certainty. Essentially all flocks were 
infected or became infected. There was 
nothing that could be employed as an “im- 
munizing”’ agent, which may have been 
fortunate because materials employed for 
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the production of immunity are sometimes 
without merit, regardless of the scientific 
literature. Some of the oldest vaccines on 
which the public has come to depend are 
without truly proved merit. Nor was there 


any “cure” for leukosis. 


RESISTANCE BY BREEDING 

An early worker (the late F. D. Patter- 
son) on leukosis was among the first to 
advocate production and reproduction from 
known infected flocks, to gradually build 
up strains that were resistant to leukosis. 
In this attempt, hatching flocks have been 
culled repeatedly to eliminate the indi- 
viduals with signs of leukosis, leaving the 
birds that were most apt to be resistant. 
For this purpose, 2-year-old birds were ob- 
viously more desirable than younger ones, 
yet some were carriers and spreaders. 
There is ample evidence that this procedure 
has been effective to a degree. However, 
with leukosis still a major killer of chick- 
ens, it is evident that it is not adequate. 
RESISTANCE BY EXPOSURE 

Essentially the same situation can be 
shown for most poultry diseases. However, 
with coccidiosis it is slightly different. All 
chickens raised under “practical” condi- 
tions are expected to be exposed to coccidi- 
osis, usually at an early age. The objective, 
therefore, is to allow controlled exposure, 
through the use of deep litter, while pro- 
tecting the birds with anticoccidial drugs 
with the expectation that active immunity 
will develop. The goal is a subclinical or 
inapparent infection. The partial success 
in the control of coccidiosis by this method 
has made popular the transfer of “old” or 
“used” litter to new or clean poultry 
houses—in environments previously free 
of poultry diseases. Here, also, the objec- 
tive is to expose the birds to a low level of 
common infection in the hope that they 
will acquire resistance, What is this if not 
planned insanitation? 

We are elated with the great advances 
in knowledge of fowlpox, Newcastle dis- 
ease, bronchitis, laryngotracheitis, chronic 
respiratory disease, and others, but when 
we consider the application of this knowl- 
edge we must be disappointed. Once more 
it is proposed that poultry be exposed to 
these diseases—truly “control of disease by 
insanitation.” 

It is well known that unlimited use of 


living vaccines, even some so-called “aviru- 
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lent” agents, has established disease on 
premises and that often, when the so-called 
“vaccination program” has been initiated, 
it must be continued year after year. The 
use of living vaccines has been of benefit 
under certain circumstances but the ad 
visability of the over-all use of such vac- 
cines in all domestic birds may be ques- 
tioned. One wonders if the damage 
resulting from such procedure has not 
largely offset the benefits. 

It must be concluded that intentional or 
forced exposure to disease, which to make 
it more respectable is called vaccination or 
even immunization, has kept dollars in the 
pockets of many poultrymen. It must fol- 
low that such “vaccination” has put dollars 
in the pockets of others. Is it not possible 
that dollars speak louder than logic? 

Thus, there is promoted the idea that 
poultry, especially chickens, must be ex- 
posed to coccidiosis, to the diseases (both 
known and unknown) found in “used lit- 
ter,” to leukosis, Newcastle disease, chronic 
respiratory disease, bronchitis, laryngotra- 
cheitis and pox-—all before they reach 
laying age. Often such forced contact with 
disease is multiple. Currently, it is recom- 
mended that any bird kept beyond the 
broiler age be exposed at least three times 
to Newcastle disease vaccines. It is a veri- 
table miracle that so many chickens do 
withstand such violent and repeated as- 
saults on their health and well-being. Since 
many chickens can not withstand such an 
environment, the question is raised as to 
whether we can add still more infections 
to those which chickens must survive 
whether we have not already gone too far 

While the control of disease by “insani- 
tation” has, as yet, been applied extensively 
only to poultry, it is increasingly evident 
that the same result is obtained, often 
unknowingly, in the diseases of larger 
animals, especially the enteric diseases of 
calves and pigs. To evaluate the influence 
of such environments, comparisons must 
be made with “normal” animals—an un- 
certain term unless a considerable amount 
of disease is considered “normal.” Fortu- 
nately, methods of obtaining standard 
(disease-free) pigs have been developed 
for research. We are making progress 

However, for the present we must wel- 
come disease prevention, control, and 
eradication by every means possible and as 
rapidly as those means can be developed 
S. H. MeNutt, Madison, Wis. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Arthritis in Swine 

The administration of 75 mg. of cortisone sub- 
cutaneously daily for four weeks, 50 mg. daily for 
one week, and 25 mg. daily for one week pro- 
duced marked clinical improvement in 3 advanced 
chronic cases of arthritis due to Ery. rhusiopathiac 
infections. A marked reduction in the erythrocyte 
sedimentation rate was produced by ACTH in 4 
arthritic animals but the rates rose to the original 
level or higher three weeks after withdrawal of 
hormone therapy. These animals had pathological 
changes in the kidneys and adrenals. In arthritic 
swine with severe renal and adrenal damage, 
ACTH may be contraindicated, since adrenal rest, 
not stimulation, is needed.—{Dennis Sikes, George 
M. Neber, and L. P. Doyle: Studies on Arthritis 
in Swine. I. The Effects of Hormonal Therapy on 
Advanced Chronic Polyarthritis Experimentally In- 
duced by Erysipelothrix Infections. Am. J]. Vet. 
Res., 16, (July, 1955): 367-373.) 


Infections with Mixed Etiology 

A plea is made for more thorough and critical 
study of factors influencing the development of 
disease in domesticated animals. Emphasis is placed 
on Koch's postulates and particularly the experi- 
mental production of a disease. Production under 
controlled conditions is not impossible since the 
very existence of a disease is evidence that it can 
be done. Inability to produce, experimentally, a 
disease as it occurs in nature means a lack of un 
derstanding of all the factors involved. No original 
or new data are given. The concept of two or 
more etiological factors operating in concert to 
produce a disease is illustrated by examples from 
the literature. These examples include a concerted 
action of a virus and a bacteria, two different bac- 
teria, a virus and a chemical compound, a virus 
and a parasite, bacteria and alteration of enzyme 
systems of the host, different viral agents, 
and a virus plus a high environmental tempera- 
ture —{Carl Olson, Jr.: Infections with Mixed 
Etiology. Am. J. Vet. Res., 16, (July, 1955): 458- 
462.) 


two 


Antibiotic Blood Levels in Cows 

From this study with cattle, in comparison with 
aqueous suspensions, it is believed that: (1) ben- 
zathine in sesame oil with 2 per cent aluminum 
monostearate produces much lower penicillin blood 
levels during the first 24 hours. After 24 hours, the 
levels are identical in duration with those produced 
by the aqueous suspension, but the penicillin con- 
centration may be slightly higher, (2) benzathine 


and procaine penicillin G in sesame oil wth 2 
per cent aluminum monostearate produce some- 
what lower penicillin blood levels during the first 
24 hours, after which it may be slightly higher 
with an effective duration of six days, similar to 
that produced by the aqueous suspension. (3) strep- 
tomycin sulfate administered in sesame oil with 2 
per cent aluminum monostearate produces strep- 
tomycin blood concentrations of greater duration 
than do aqueous suspensions.—{C. J. Hollister, R. 
A. Huebner, William B. Boucher, and Thomas De- 
Mott; Bovine Antibiotic Blood Levels Obtained 
with Antibiotics in Oil Suspensions. Am. J]. Vet. 
Res., 16, (July, 1955): 391-393.) 


Distemper in Wild Carnivores 

Thirty-five feral carnivores including 14 gray 
foxes (Urocyon cinereoargenteus), 4% red foxes 
(Vulpes fulva), 16 raccoons (Procyon lotor), and 
2 skunks (Mephitis mephitis), were presented 
with rabies-like symptoms such as aggressiveness, 
depraved appetite, and frequenting populated 
areas. Histological and mouse-injection tests elimi 
nated the likelihood of rabies. Canine distemper 
was diagnosed in 20 animals based on either the 
presence of pathognomonic inclusion bodies or 
ferret inoculations. Of the remaining 15, 
were believed to have canine distemper based on 
(1) similarity of clinical history to those of 
proved cases; (2) the exclusion of rabies; and 
(3) the observation that distemper inclusion 
bodies were not always present in feral animals 
with distemper, confirmed by ferret inoculation. 
Encephalitis was seen in 20 animals, not always 
associated with canine distemper. Other notable 
findings were 1 raccoon infected with Eurytrema 
procyonis, and 2 with Dracunculus insignis. Uri- 
nary capillariasis was common in all species 
{C. F. Helmboldt and EB. L. Jungherr: Distemper 
Complex in Wild Carnivores Simulating Rabies. 
Am. J]. Vet. Res., 16, (July, 1955): 463-469.} 
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Differentiation Between Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease and Vesicular Stomatitis Viruses 


The paper reviews previous work with the 
viruses of foot-and-mouth disease and vesicular 
stomatitis in suckling and adult white mice. The 
expense and practical problems of using cattle, 
horses, and other large animals to check negative 
results obtained with the complement-fixation test 
are also discussed. Experiments were conducted 
with two strains of each of the three classical 
types of foot-and-mouth disease virus and the two 
types of vesicular stomatitis virus, Fach strain of 
virus was inoculated intraperitoneally into suck 
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ling mice (7 to 8 days old) and intracerebrally 
into adult mice (30 to 50 days old). Foot-and- 
mouth disease virus proved to be infective for 
suckling mice but not for adults while vesicular 
stomatitis virus appeared to be considerably more 
pathogenic for adults than for suckling mice by 
these routes of injection. Complement-fixation 
tests on tissues from the dead mice revealed that, 
with foot-and-mouth disease virus, suckling mouse 
muscle gave consistently positive results, while 
brain tissue was negative. With vesicular stomati- 
tis virus, brain tissue antigens from both age 
groups gave positive fixation; muscle antigens 
from adult mice were consistently negative but on 
one occasion a suckling mouse muscle antigen 
gave strong fixation. On the basis of these results 
a simple and inexpensive routine test has been 
devised to check material received for examina- 
tion which gives negative results with the comple 
ment-fixation test.—{Raymundo G. Cunha, Ervin 
A. Eichhorn, and Fidel Mata O.: Differentiation 
Between Foot-and-Mouth Disease and Vesicular 
Stomatitis Viruses by Means of Mouse Inocula 
tion. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 16, (July, 1955): 472-480} 


FOREIGN ABSTRACTS 


Fluorine Poisoning in Cattle 

Chronic fluorine poisoning in cattle was found 
to be caused by a high percentage of fluorine in the 
grass and water which were contaminated with 
acid fluorine aerosols. The symptoms were mani- 
fested by malformation of the developing enamel 
of the teeth; formed enamel was not damaged. It 
is not advisable to raise young animals on con- 
taminated areas. There was a significant difference 
in the urine fluorine content of animals which 
received sodium and those which received sodium 
fluoride plus tenfold doses of aluminum sulfate. It 
is advisable to give aluminum sulfate in the form 
of specially prepared cakes to animals which ingest 
fluorine.—_{J. Tesink: Fluorine Poisoning in Cattle. 
Tijdschr. voor Diergeneesk., March 15, 1955.} 
L.V.E. 


The Technique of Bovine Fetotomy 

An inquiry to 30 veterinary practitioners about 
the use of the fetotome in cows revealed that 60 
per cent prefer to have the cow standing, as it is 
easier; 40 per cent prefer the cow to be lying, as 
it is safer; and 80 per cent prefer a complete fetot- 
omy to a partial dismemberment and traction 
which frequently mutilates the dam. The follow- 
ing were considered important: a good epidural 
anesthesia; having the cow's hindquarters elevated; 
having a lying cow in a completely lateral posi- 
tion; planning the entire fetotomy before begin- 
ning; having a wire saw of good quality and an 
experienced layman to handle it; contacting the 
calf with the fingers during the entire operation; 
limiting all movements into and out of the birth 
canal to a minimum; and postoperative antibiotic 
therapy. 
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An uncomplicated fetotomy should take about 
15 minutes but with an oversized calf, an abnormal- 
ly narrow tract, or an emphysematous fetus, a few 
hours may be required, About 2 per cent of bovine 
dystocia cases can not be solved by fetotomy 
The number of cases requiring fetotomy varies 
with the breed and with the practice area Some 
veterinarians do 25, others up to 120 fetotomies 
per year. Dystocia is sO COMMON In certain strams 
or breeds of cattle that this should be considered 
in selecting sires for artificial insemination. 
van de Plasse. The Technique of Bovine Vetotomy. 
Viaams Diergeneesk. Tijdsehr.. Veb.. 1955.) 
L.V.E. 


Copper Deficiency in Cattle 

In four dairy herds, when a diagnosis of copper 
deficiency seemed justified this diagnosis proved to 
be correct in only one. In the other three herds, 
the low serum-copper level and the symptoms 
could be explained by the insufficient care of the 
pasture, parasitic infections, and other causes, In 
two herds, copper was administered without bene 
fit. Mistakes are made when all possible causes 
of the symptoms are not taken into account 
A. Eisma, E. G. Hoskum, Dorsman, and 
G. Waeringer: Observations Regarding the So 
Called Deficiency of Copper for Bovines. Tijdschr 
voor Diergeneesk., March 15, 1955.}--L.V.1 


Bovine Abortion from Salmonellosis 

The authors described a case of abortion at the 
sixth month of gestation in a cow from which 
Salmonella dublin had been isolated.._{J/. Deom 
and J. Mortelmans: Bovine Abortion from Sal 
monellosis. Tijdschr. voor Diergeneesk., Not 
1954.}—L.V.F 


Concretion in the Stomach of a Horse 

In the abattoir of Breda, a concretion was found 
attached to the stomach of a horse and completely 
enclosed. The weight of the concretion was 246 
Gm, (8 o7.). It was grayish yellow, with a rough 
surface, and was formed in layers. Internally, there 
were several cavities in which a small amount of 
gray substance was observed. The chemical com 
position was about 80 per cent calcium carbonate 

{P. H. Van Diessen and A, ]. A. Berkemeyer. 
A Stomach Stone in a Horse, Viidschr. voor Die 
geneesk., Sept. 15, 1954.}-—-L.V.1 


Hormonal Castration 

The author concludes that a hormonal castration 
which suppresses the function of the germinative 
glands and the development of secondary sexual 
characteristics until now has been reasonably cer 
tain only in cocks, This was achieved with syn 
thetic estrogen substances. Under the influence of 
estrogen substances, the ovary of the hen remains 
uninfluenced, but the ovary of quadruped mammals 
inclines to luteinization and anestrus. The fur 
tion of the testicle of mammals is not effectively 
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retarded by the dosages and methods used. The 
favorable effects on growth and the quality of 
the meat which are observed in chickens, to some 
extent in sheep and cattle, and sometimes in pigs 
must be compared with the results of castration.— 
{M. Tausk: About Hormonal Castration. Tijdschr. 
voor Diergeneesk., Jan. 1, 1955.}-——-L.V.E 


Listeria Monocytogenes in the Netherlands 

A serological examination of 24 strains of 
Listeria monocytogenes isolated in the Netherlands 
revealed a division in two groups. Thirteen strains 
belonged to type I Patterson (structure I, HU, Il 
AB): one strain was from a Silver fox; two from 
man; four from chickens; one from a cow; 
three from bovine fetuses; and two from pigs. 
Eleven strains belonged to type IV _ Patterson 
(structure II], V, AB, C); one from man; two 
from chickens; two from cattle; one from a bovine 
fetus; three from pigs; one from sheep; and one 
from a canary. Type Il and III Patterson were not 
found.—-{J. Donker-Voet: Serological Examina- 
tions of a Few Strains of Listeria Monocytogenes 
Isolated in the Netherlands. Tijdschr. voor Dier- 
geneesk., Sept. 15, 1954.}-—L.V.E. 


Pseudolyssa in Belgium 
The author submits a description of the first 
cases of pseudolyssa (pseudorabies) in Belgium.— 


{A. van Wassenhove; Pseudolyssa in Belgium. 
Vlaams Diergeneesk. Tijdschr., Peb., 1955.}— 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Glasser's Disease 

A fibroid inflammation of the serous membranes 
and fibroid arthritis of young pigs, previously re- 
garded as acute hog plague (pasteurellosis) ap- 
pears in all parts of Germany and in many foreign 
countries. Young pigs are the only animals af- 
fected. The author, in 1910, showed that bipolar 
bacteria were not the cause of the malady. The 
disease usually appears a few days after transporta- 
tion or a change of environment or feed, The pigs 
lose their appetite, develop a fever and a variable 
number of arthritic symptoms and, sometimes, a 
painful cough. Some show nervous symptoms and 
convulsions, then a rapidly spreading paralysis. 
They may die in two to five days. Perhaps only the 
youngest of the litter is affected. 

Pathological changes include albuminous, watery, 
gray to yellowish liquid in the peritoneal and 
pleural cavities, the heart sac, and sometimes in 
the subdural spaces and cerebral ventricles. A 
grayish yellow, dry, fibrous skin (film) develops 
on the serous membranes and the synovial mem- 
branes become hyperemic. Joints may be com- 
pletely filled with a fibrous mass. To a lesser de- 
gree the liver, kidneys, heart, and small portions 
on the spleen become swollen. 

The disease always follows stress factors such 
as moving, cold, trauma, prolonged hunger, un- 
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hygienic conditions, and changes to extremely rich 
rations. Bacteria are found in the inflamma- 
tory exudates in most cases, usually pure cultures 
of a rod bacillus, but sometimes several shorter 
bacteria resembling the bipolar bacterium are also 
present. The organisms apparently perish quickly 
since none can be found in some cases. Mayer- 
hoffer found the rod bacillus in 40 per cent. 
Hiarre and Wramby, in 160 cases, usually found 
this bacterium in pure culture. They agreed that it 
perishes and disappears. They transmitted the dis- 
ease with pure culture but not regularly and only 
with unnatural methods—intraperitoneally, sub- 
durally, intravenously, and usually after long 
transportion. Because they believed the bacterium 
identical with the influenza bacterium of Pfeiffer, 
Schope, and Kobe, they recommended that the dis- 
ease be called “influenza”. However, “grippe” is 
a contagious respiratory disease. 

The bacterial infection alone is not the cause of 
the disease. The must be differentiated 
from pasteurellosis, viscosum infection, strepto- 
coccosis (all by bacteriological means), and from 
pyogenic infections, usually following wound 
(castration) infections with development of a 
grayish green exudate in the peritoneal and per- 
haps the pleural cavities. 

Prophylactically, stresses such as overfeeding and 
exposure to cold during transportation should be 
avoided with young pigs. As a treatment, salicylic 
acid preparations have been replaced by sulfona- 
mides.—{Glasser, Hupka, and Wetzel: Die Krank- 
heiten des Schweines. 5th ed. M. and H. Schaper, 
Hanover, Germany (1950): 106-112.}--FRANK A. 
TODD. 


Soil 

This book is intended to give the student of 
agriculture an insight into the new science of soil 
management. It contains chapters on the architec- 
ture and the chemistry of soil, the fauna and the 
flora of the soil, humus, soil classification, soil 
erosion, etc.—{Soil. By G. V. Jacks. 221 pages. 
10 illustrations. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y, 1954. Price $5.00.} 
—W.A.A. 
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Microbiology 

This is a textbook for the student of general 
and pathogenic microbiology. Since the first edi- 
tion was published in 1949, there have been many 
new developments in immunology, disease agents, 
antibiotics, and other features. The first part em- 
phasizes phylogenetic groups and the biology, 
physiology, and control of the microbial popula- 
tion; the second part treats of parasitism and 
disease, immunity, the unicellular pathogens, com- 
munity health, and preventive microbiology. The 
relationship of pathogenic microorganisms to other 
microorganisms, as well as the host itself, is 
emphasized.—{ Microbiology. By Florence C. Kelly 
and K, Eileen Hite. 2nd ed. 615 pages. 207 illus- 
trations. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 
32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 1955. Price $7.50.} 

W. A. AITKEN. 
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THE NEWS 


Dr. Casorso—Ralston Purina 
Fellowship Winner 
Dr. Donald R. Casorso, Storrs, Conn., who 
was awarded the 1955-1956 Ralston Purina 
fellowship in veterinary science, received his 
M.S. degree in poultry nutrition and manage- 
ment from the University of British Columbia, 
and his D.V.M. from Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege in 1955. His graduate work will be taken 
at the University of Connecticut, Storrs. His 
anticipated project will be to establish the 
normal histology of the avian respiratory tract 
and then, having established what is normal, 
study the pathological lesions resultant from 
the more common respiratory diseases. He is 
also interested in establishing a rapid diagnostic 
test for respiratory diseases. 
s/H. A. Grarr, Educational Division, 
Ralston Purina Company 


Joint Southern and Florida V.M.A. Meeting 
The joint meeting of the Southern V.M.A 
and the Florida V.M.A. in Jacksonville, Fla., 
Oct. 16-19, 1955, promises to be one of the 
largest and best ever held in the Southeast 
Fourteen guest speakers from various parts of 
the country will take part in the program. In 
addition to the combined meeting, the southern 


Eastern Floods and Veterinarians 

At the time of going to press, the AVMA 
central office had received no reports of 
_loss of life, extensive property damage, or 
other imjury to veterinarians in the eastern 
states most severely affected by floods fol 
lowing “Hurricane Diane.” 

Drs. S. F. Scheidy, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Edwin Laitinen, West Hartford, Conn., 
Executive Board members in Districts I 
and IX, respectively, were asked to survey 
their areas and report. Although hundreds 
of private citizens and small businesses suf 
fered great losses, it appears that veteri 
narians generally in the flood zones es« aped 
serious damage to buildings, equipment, and 
supplies 

The rapid organization of relief by the 
Red (ross, plus federal aid and assistance 
from all over the country, have done and 
will do much to assuage the shock of the 
flood disaster 

The AVMA and the Journat will ap 
preciate further reports from veterinary 
associations and members 


section of the American Animal Hospital Asso 
ciation will also be in session 

The meetings will be held in the George 
Washington Hotel in Jacksonville. All veteri 
narians are cordially invited to attend. Dr. A 
A. Husman, Raleigh, N. Car., is secretary of 
the Southern association and Dr. Robert PVP 
Knowles, Miami, is secretary of the Florida 
V.M.A Sranitey C. WASMAN 


Resident Secretary, Flonda 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


New Officers of Auxiliary.At the thirty 
eighth annual meeting of the Women’s Aux 
iliary to the AVMA, held during the annual 
meeting of the AVMA in Minneapolis, Aug 
15-18, 1955, the following officers were elected 
Mrs. Earl N. Moore, Wooster, Ohio, president; 
Mrs. Alfred | Coombs, Skowhegan, Maine, 
president-elect; Mrs. Lewis H. Moe, Stillwater, 
Okla., first vice-president; Mrs. E. A. Woelffer, 
(Oconomowoc, Wis., second vice-president; 
Mrs. U. E. Marney, San Antonio, Texas, third 


Mrs. Earl N. Moore, Wooster, Ohio is the new 
president of the Women's Auzsiliary. 


vice-president; Mrs. Frank R. Booth, Elkhart, 
Ind., secretary; Mrs. ©. M. Rodger Blandin 
ville, Ill, membership secretary; Mr John D 
Stevens, Sequim, Wash., treasurer; Mr E. } 
Leasure, Manhattan, Kan., recorder: and Mr 


(Continued on page 377) 
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Yows From Washington 


Unless something unforeseen develops, 
the Air Force does not expect to is 
ders calling additional veterinary reserve 
officers to active duty prior to April, 1956. 
Those to be called during the current cal 
endar year have received, or soon will, 
orders for active duty. It was expected 
that the 1955 veterinary grad 
uates who had accepted reserve appoint 
ments would be called for duty during 
the calendar year; however, budgetary 
and other factors changed the picture 
The Army situation is somewhat similar, 
except that each Army headquarters has 
been notified to issue orders covering De 
partment of Army requirements for veter 
inary reserve for each 
quarter to include June 30, 1956 
~*~ * 

Dr. Howard W. Johnson was appointed 
acting chief, Anima! Disease and Parasite 
Research Branch, Agricultural Research 
US.D.A., effective Sept. 1, 1955. 

~*~ * * 

As a result of an outbreak of equine 
encephalomyelitis in certain New Eng- 
land states the latter part of August, the 
chief of the Inspection and Quarantine 
branch, ARS, U.S.D.A., based 
quest from Canadian veterinary officials, 
directed all field veterinarians to see that 
horses offered for entry into Canada must 
be accompanied by a certificate issued 
or endorsed by the U.S.D.A. veterinarian 
9 his assistant. The certificate 
must show that the horses have been in- 


ue or 


most of 


officers 


calendar 


Service, 


on a re 


in charge 


spected, the premises of origin, and that 
the horses were found free of evidence 
of contagious and infectious disease or 
exposure thereto, in so far as could be 


determined. The eastern strain of equine 
was recovered 
brain tissue of cases submitted to 
the Ala., virus laboratory 
from a state in the area affected. It is re 
ported the disease is 
lent 

either 


encephalomyelitis virus 
from 


Montgomery 


an extremely viru 
affected animals 
such condition after 


type in that the 


die or are in 
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two or three days that they have to be 
destroyed 
~*~ * 

Since July |, serapie was diagnosed in 
one flock of sheep in Iowa, and in six 
flocks in Indiana. A!) sheep in the lowa 
outbreak, exposed and infected, were 
slaughtered; two of the Indiana flocks 
were slaughtered, and the other four 
were being slaughtered Sept. 6, 1955 

~*~ * * 


The major changes provided in the 
House-passed amendments (HR-7225) to 
the Social Security Act are extension of 
coverage to all self-employed profession 
al persons, except doctors of medicine; 
reduction of retirement age for women 
from 65 to 62 years; payment of disabil 
ity insurance benefits to permanently and 
totally disabled persons at age 50, if cer 
tain other eligibility requirements are met 
(no benefits given dependents of such 
workers) benefit pay 
ments to permanently and totally dis 
abled children after age 18, provided the 
disability existed prior to reaching age 
18, and increases in the tax rate paid into 
the social security program by covered 


continuation of 


individuals. The tax rates, current, ulti- 
mate, and proposed, on self-employed 
persons are 
Present *Proposed 
Effective schedule schedule 
dates pays Pays 
Jan. 1, 1955 3 % 34% 
1960 344% 
1965 54% 
1970 6 % 
1975 6 % 


*The tax rate applies to the first $4,200 of self- 
employed net earnings, tax being paid to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue with the income tax. 

HR-7225 passed the House of Represen 
tatives, July 18, 1955, but was not acted 
on by the Senate prior to adjournment of 
the First Session, 84th Congress. The Sen 
ate Finance Committee is expected to 
hold public hearings early in the next 
session 
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L Richardson, Ravenna, Ohio, retiring 
president. The following appointments were 
also made: for editor of the Auriliary News, 
Mrs. H. S. Atkins, Flint, Mich.; historian, 
Mrs. V. H. Miller, Charleston, W. Va.; parlia- 
mentarian, Mrs. B. S. Pomeroy, St. Paul, Minn. 
The nominating committee for the coming 
year is composed of Mrs. J. A. Muffly, chair- 
man, Lewisburg, Pa.; Mrs. Harry Hodges, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; and Mrs. R. C. Klussendort, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Further information and pictures of conven 
tion activities will appear in the November 
JOURNAI 
s/( Mrs. Frank R.) Leonore M. Boorn, Secretary 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


For copy deadline, see “Among the 
States and Provinces” 


Michigan Chapter...The jollowing officers 
will serve the University of Michigan Student 
Chapter of the AVMA during the fall semester 
Ernest A. Liptak, president; Atwood Asbury, 
vice-president; Aaron Leach, treasurer; and 
Ellin Abbott, secretary. The faculty advisors 
are Drs. John P. Newman and Mark Rines 

s/Exnesr A. Liprak, President 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants — Members of Constituent 


Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, im 
Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent associations shal! 
be published once in the JOURNAL 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association im a& 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the Administrative 
Bylaws 


Bickiey, C. C 

Box 591, Billings, Mont 

[D).V.M., Kansas State College, 1950 
Brown, Witttam W., Jr 

117 W. Lake St., Fort Collins, Colo 

D.V.M., Colorado A. & M. College, 1944 
Burcess, Joun | 

204 EF. Third St., Wabasha, Minn 

D.V.M., Cornell University, 1929 
E.noie, Davin F 

2111 Water St., Wesleyville, Pa 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1932 
Norman H 

971 St. Anthony Ave., St. Paul, Minn 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1927 
Ikarp, H 

322 Colorado, Gooding, Idaho 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1919 
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Moore, Witt1am M 

Metter, (sa 

D.V.M., Alabama Poiytechime Institute, 1943 
Mosspacnu, L.. 

307 3rd St., N., Humboldt, lowa 

D.V.M., lowa State College, 1930 
O'Mara, WiLttaM 1) 

1557 S. Bellevue, Memphis, Tem 

L).V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1949 
Peacock, Greratp \ 

2503 San Pablo Ave., Berkeley, Calit 

D.V.M., lowa State College, 1950 
RANKIN, Lioyp G 

Forestville, Wis 

D.V.M., Michigan State University, 1941 
Turtrs, Fercus A 

Western Ave., Morristown, N. J 

M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary College of Lreland, 1944 
Weasrer, CHARLES, 

711 N. Virgima, Roswell, N. M 

D.V.M., Colorado A. & M. College, 1950 
Younc, Variey | 

P. O. Box 1297, Natchitoches, La 

D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1950. 


Applicants — Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (hb) of Sectron 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the an 
nual meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18 
1951, in Milwaukee, Wis., nonce of all apphcanons trom 
applicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of 
the constituent associations, and members of the Armed 
Forces, shall be published in the JOURNAL for ewo suc 
cessive months. The firse notice shall give the applicant's 
full name, school, and year of graduation, pos office 
address, and the names of his endorsers 


First Listing 
Huseen, KLAt 


22 Penn St., Newtown, 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 19 


Vouchers M. W Allam and W. | Lat sranw 
Peas, CHartes 

25 Elder Ave., Yeadon, Pa 

D.V.M., Colorado A. & M. College, 1940 


Vouchers: |. G. Hardenbergh and F. Cro 
Quictey, Joseru 
Quartermaster Inspection 
Santee St th Floor, Los Angeles, Calif 
D.V.M., lowa State ¢ ollege, 1943 
Vouchers: R. McNellis and L. E. Meckstrot! 
Reep, Irvin 7 
Area Veterinarian, G003 SI Fort Ord, Calif 
D.V.M., Colorado A. & M. College, 1932 
Vouchers: P. L. Harrison; G. D. Hambroot 
Srewart, Ricwarp W 
Room 328, Post Office Bldg, Madison, Wis 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1954 
Vouchers: N. P. Netsch and P. R. Sehnurrer 
berger 
Humeerto |. R 
P. O. Box 2922, Lima, Peru 


Service Command 


D.V.M., Texas \ & \l College Collewe 
Station, Texas, 1944 
Vouchers: T. Ramos and PB. B. Alfredsor 
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Second Listing 
Horacio A., Moreno 2001, Esperanza, 
Santa ke, Argentina 


A., Trelles, 1040, Buenos Aires, 


(_URSACK, 
Prov. de 
Lorez-Seco, 
Argentina 
Lowentzen, Kay W., U.S. Army Dispensary, 
8550th Al APO 949, Seattle, Wash 
Toraci, Troputo M T-163 B, Area 2, Uni 
Philippines, Quezon City, Philip 


versity of the 

pine 
ZAMBRAMO, ALVARO L., 

(olomina, S. A 


Calle 40, #7-39 Bogota, 


Graduate Applicants 
1 he 


received 


are graduates who recently 


following have 


their veterinary degree and who have 
AVMA membership under the provi 
Administrative 


student 


applied fos 
sion granted im the 
good standing of chapters 
Applications from thi 
received in time for listing this month will appear 
An asterisk (*) after the name of 

that all of this year’ 
membership 


member in 


year's senior classes not 


m later issue 
a school mdicate graduates 


have mace appli ation tor 


First Listing 


Colorado A. & M. College 

D.V.M 

Helena, Mont 

Aanes and W H 


Hiurey, JAM! 
P. O. Box 8&2, 
Vouchers: W. A 

hauer 

Hivrcnerson, Brian L., D.V.M. 

California, Veterinary 


Becken 


University of Clinic, 
Davis, Calif 
Voucher i Moss and O. R 
Konerts, J., D.V.M 
O00 S. Sante | e. ittleton, Colo 


Vouchers: L. C. Moss and R. H 


Adams 


Jourdan 


Cornell University* 
AARonson, JuLes, D.V.M 

New York State Veterinary 

University, Ithaca, N. Y 

Voucher M. G. Fincher and E. P 
ALEXANDER, JoHN R., D.V.M 

411 S. Columbus Blvd., Tucson, Ariz 

Voucher \. G. Danks and F. H. Oberst 
Herserr L., D.V.M. 

42 DuBoice Rd., Ithaca, N. Y 

Vouchers k Pp Leonard and R W 
Beck, Donatp G., D.V.M 

Millerton, N. Y. 

Vouchers: |. Bentink-Smith and A. G 
Beaemer, Atten C., D.V.M 

Pine Tree Animal Hospital, 

M.R.5., Augusta, Maine 

Vouchers k H Fox and A. G 
CauNnekK, Bruce W., D.V.M. 

206 Stewart Ave. Ithaca, N. Y 

Vouchers: M. Sevoian and | 
Critpress, JAMes P., D.V.M 

South Main St., Cheshire, Conn 

Vouchers: S. J. Roberts and M. G 


College, Cornell 


Leonard 


Kirk 


Danks 
Western 


Danks 


Fabricant 


Fink her 
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CLAUSEN, ALFrep C., D.V.M 
sox 243, Centereach, N. Y. 
Vouchers: D, W. Bruner and A. G. Danks 

CORNELL, Rowerr E., Jr., D.V.M 
Box 277, Greenwich, Conn 
Vouchers: D. D. Delahanty and A. G. 

J., D.V.M. 

3921 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Vouchers: E. P. Leonard and D. 

DierricH, Herserr C., D.V.M 
4 Church St., Canton, N. Y. 

\V ouchers k H Fox and W E 

FLemer, JoHN W., D.V.M 
Carnegie Lake Rd., Princeton, N. J 
Vouchers: J. O. Mason and F. H. Fox 

REEMAN, Max E., D.V.M 
P. O. Box, North Manchester, Ind 
Vouchers: D. D. Delahanty and A. G 

Friperict, ArtHuR J., D.V.M 
2764 Troy Rd., S« henectady, N. Y. 
Vouchers: D. W. Bruner and F. H. Fox 

RIEDLANDER, ALFrep I., D.V.M 
231-01 Merrick Rd., Springfield Gardens, N. Y 
Vouchers: A. G. Danks and F H. Fox 

GALPIN, SAMuEL J., D.V.M. 
c/o Somerset Veterinary 

Somerville, N. J 
Vouchers: J. O. Mason and D. D. Delahanty 

THomas W., D.V.M 
367 E. 62nd St., New York, N. Y 
Vouchers: M. C. Peckham and J. H 

(FREENBERG, Mytes A., D.V.M 
9 Bronson Ave., Scarsdale, N. ¥ 
Vouchers: N. Simon and D. D 

Hartinc, Davip E., D.V.M 
2235 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 
Vouchers: D. D. Delahanty and E. P 

HlersuHorN, Bernarp S., D.V.M 
28 Long Ridge Rd., Stamford, Conn 
Vouchers: J. H. Nickerson and E. P 

HiLLMAN, Roserr B., D.V.M 
Kelsey, N. Y 
Vouchers: F. H. Fox and D. W 

HlocuMAN, Howarp A., D.V.M 
315 E. 88 St., New York, N. Y 
Vouchers: R. M. Kenney and D. D 

Ho_mes, Frepertck M., D.V.M 
New Woodstock, N. Y 
Vouchers: A. G. Danks and R. M. Kenney 

JoHNsTON, WittiaM L., D.V.M 
Avoca, N. Y. 

Vouchers: F. H. Oberst and R. M 

Patrick E., D.V.M 
607 “E” St., Davis, Calif. 

Vouchers: J. O. Mason and R. M 

INENNEDY, Rorert L., D.V.M 
70 Argyle Place, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Vouchers: R. M. Kenney and J. O 

KonLer, Roserr G., D.V.M 
215 Middleneck Rd., Great Neck. N. Y 
Vouchers: A. G. Danks and M. F. Miller 

KowALK, ArtHur J., D.V.M 
R. D. 2, Delanson, N. Y 
Vouchers: M. G. Fincher and E. P. 


Danks. 


W. Bruner. 


Carroll 


Danks 


Infirmary, Rt 2, 


Whitlock. 


Delahanty 


er mard 


Leonard 


Bruner 


Delahanty 


Kenney 


Kenney 


Mason 


Leonard 


— -—- - = 
carn! 
Gore: 
x 
. 


jours. A.V.MA 
OCTORER 


KRaper, Davip D.V.M 
108 Catherine St., Ithaca, N. \ 
Vouchers: R. M. Kenney and J 
Kroun, Frank L., D.V.M 
R.F.D. 1, Great Barrington, Mass 
Vouchers: R. W. Kirk and F. H. Fox 
LesKovar, Kicnarp F., D.V.M 
13 Ward St., Little Falls, N y 
Vouchers: R. M. Kenney and J. O 
Lirrte, Roperr G., Jr., D.V.M 
2075 Lycoming Creek Rd., Williamsport, 
Vouchers: F. H. Fox and E. P. Leonard 
McBrive, F., D.V.M 
Klondyke Rd., Ripley, N. ¥ 
Vouchers: A. G. Danks and M. G. Fincl 
MANNING, Rowert V., D.V.M 
R.D. 2, Pine City, N. Y 
Voucher E. P. Leonard ar 
Meek, Jonn C., D.V.M 
Bloomville, N. Y 
Vouchers: M. G 
Murrna, Tuomas 
c/o A. H. Russell, 
Vouchers: D. D 
NewMAN, JANE R., 
Poland, N Y 
Vouchers: J. 
Donatp E., D.V.M 
152 Wellington Rd., Buffalo, N. \ 
Vouchers: R. M. Kenney and A 
Penrek, Joun, D.V.M 
100 Lisbon Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 
Vouchers D. D. Delahanty and 
Epwin T., D.V.M 
23 Delano St., Pulaski, N. Y 
Vouchers: M. E. Miller and F. H. Fox 
RASMUSEN, BenyaMIn A,, D.V.M 
School of Medicine, 
Cahtorma, Davis, 
Voucher M. G. Fincher 
Smith 
, Geratp J., D.V.M 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass 
Vouchers W \ Hagan and Ib. H 
Saunpers, Burton, D.V.M 
1312 S. Division St., Peekskill, N. Y 
Vouchers: J. O. Mason and D. D. Delahanty 
Sruart, Joseru, D.V.M 
1 Carrigan Ave., White Plains, N. Y 
Vouchers: D. D. Delahanty and A. G 
Terwitiicer, Howarp J., D.V.M 
24 Emerson St., Kingston, N. Y 
Vouchers D. D. Delahanty and A. G 
Tweppie, Harry V., D.V.M 
R.D. 2. Ithaca, N. Y 
Vouchers D. D. Delahants 
VanName, Ricnarp C., D.V.M 
1624 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 
Vouchers: M. G 
Wattace, Lee A., D.V.M 
Linden Hills, Rt. 6, Frederick, Md 
Vouchers D. D. Delahanty and A G 


Mason 


Fincher and G 
D.V.M 
Baker Ave., ¢ 
Delahanty and 


D.V.M 


Bentinck-Smith and 


PRESLEY, 


Veterinary University of 
and J. Bentinck 


SACK 


Fox 


Danks 
Dank 
and A G 


Danks 


4. G. Danks 


Fine her and 


Danks 
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Iowa State College 

Srrom, Duane DVM 
New Vienna, low 
Vouchers: L. C. Payne 


University of Minnesota 

HarrMAN, Warren C,, Il, D.N 
603 3rd St.. S.W., Wadena, M 
Vouchers ( M 


mond 


Texas A. & M. College 
CRISWELL, WARREN 
P.O. Box 1106, I 
oucher J. Reid and 
GERALD 
Rt. 2, Pittsburg 
Vouchers: G 
Rupot 
Kt. 1, Ballinge 
Voucher 
Hort, Ar 
224 E. Rix, 
Voucher P 
Hosek, JERRY 
O09 Columbu 
Vouchers: W 
Ir 
RAY, BENJAMIN | 
Box 149, Alamogord 
Voucher bp 
SMITH, 
Rt. 1, Opelou 
Vouchers: | 
Westerook, 
709 Hunter I) 
Voucher H 
WILLIAMS 


Seymour | 


D.V.M 
3 Garden Ave th N.Y 


Vouchers 
plane 
Wituis, CHARLI 
Box 492, Miller 
Vouchers kk \ 


Second Listing 


University of California 
Vance, Dovcras J., DN 


San Leandre alif 


Colorado A. & M. College 
Bartiett, Ronerr | DN 
Rock, Col 
Bryant, Roper 
Bismarck, N. Dah 
MASTERSON, KENNI 
Greeley, Cok 
lowa State College 
ARNESON, Rupo_rn 
Baum, RIcHarp 
Osage, lowa 


Stowe, and 


Armistead and 


4 
nd M. J. J ont 2 
M 
H 
M 
lex 
rank 
iS. M. Thor 
Al 
md 
at Rk. A. 
lex 
ead al | 
To M. Malle 
Ml 
| &. Hunt 
Texa 
H. T. Barro 
and |. P. Dela 
M 
S. Dal 
M PO. Box 911 
LeRoy, Ill 
M 927 Chase t 
Manliu | 


Wayne W.,, 
harm, Ames, lowa 


D.V.M., R.R. 3, Agronomy 


D.V.M., Keota, lowa 
D.V.M., 2264 Kanealu 


CAwMICHARL, KicHarp A., 

(nine, Crarence H. Y,, 
Honolulu, Hawan 

Kictarp W., D.V.M., Carroll Veteri 
nary Clune, Carroll, lowa 

Contey, Joun R., D.V.M., Anita, lowa 

D.V.M., 307 Chestnut, New 


OLLAISON 


Cowcer, ¢ 


Loudon, lowa 
Crawiey, Joun E., D.V.M., Eagle, Wis 
Cave, D.V.M., Cherokee, lowa 
Dockstraper, Watcrer E., D.V.M,, \nswar, 
lowa 
Finkins, Georce S., D.V.M., Hinckley, Ill 
Fowtrr, | D.V.M., 7238 Sepulveda 


Bivd.. Van Nuys, Calit. 

Grapous, Bruce B. D.V.M., 7034 N Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Il 

Guaser, Roserr K., D.V.M., Adel, lowa 

HausMAN, Georce W., Jr, D.V.M., 1920 
Fourth St., Waterloo, lowa 

Hutman. Wayne C., D.V.M., Preston, lowa 

Hucues. Frank N., D.V.M,, St. Charles, lowa 

Jounson, [Ames K., D.V.M., Box 135, Pecatonica, 

JomNson, Kerrn D.V.M., 1114 Second St. 

Knoxville lowa 

D.V.M., Indianola, lowa 

Kempexs, Gary J., D.V.M., 119 4th Ave. N.E., 
Sioux Center, lowa 

KLeAveLAND, Jay C., D.V.M., Sioux Rapids, lowa 

LeVan, Ronerr H., D.V.M,., Box 113, New Rich 
mond, Wis 

Lorne, ALrrep A 


JORGENSEN 


D.V.M., Cambridge, Wis 

Lowry, E., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Liberty, Mo 

Lyncu, Paut J., D.V.M., Riverside, lowa 

McGretter, H., 1).V.M., 627 Seventh 
St. Ames, lowa 

McKay, Nevin H., Je, 43 Calaveras 
St.. Altadena, 

Mitter, Cart E., D.V.M., R.R. 1, Wapello, lowa 

Moovy, Ricuarp A., D.V.M,, 182 N, 4th Old 
Town, Manne 

Moser, Paut N.,, 

Net Paut QO, 
Middleton, Wis 

Necson, Owen W 
DeKalb, 

Owen, 
lowa 

Post, Joun H.,, 
Minn 

Ricurer, Warp R., D.V.M,, Rt. 2, Union Grove, 
Wis 

SrerHenson, THOM’ 
Yuba City, Calit 

Quenten 


D.V.M., Postville, lowa 
D.V.M., 1618 Middleton St., 


527 4th St, 
V.M., Wilton Junction 


D.V.M., Box 147, Worthington, 


D.V.M Box 161, 


DVM 1005 Pammel 
Court, Linn Grove, lowa 
CHomas, W 
Charleston, Il 
Vann, Water W 
Van Ryzin, Rowerr | 
Ave., Bethany, M: 


D.V.M., 1027 6th St. 


DVM Mapleton lowa 
D.V.M 1817 Central 
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Watvo, SHuart W., D.V.M., Box 53, Bristol, 
Wis 

Warson, Rosert L., 
West Point, Neb. 

Youer, JaMes T., 
Ames, lowa 

ZACHARY, Roperick D., D.V.M., 508 Bintord 5t., 


Crawfordsville, Ind 


D.V.M., 215 Lincoln, 


D.V.M., 437 Hayward Ave., 


Michigan State University 

Steven G., D.V.M., 329 N. Orange 
Grove Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 

Apams, Witttam C., D.V.M., 2004 N. Camerson 
St.. Harrisburg, Pa 

Baker, CHARLES K., 
troit, Mich 

Baker, Cueistian E. W., D.V.M., 517 Water St., 
Monrovia, Liberia, West Africa 

D.V.M., 939 Main St, Crete, 


D.V.M., 5241 Ashley, De 


Becker, Ropertr E., 
I] 

Rotensaucn, Frank B., D.V.M., Coleman, Mich 

Bower, Stantey J., D.V.M., c/o O. 5S. Bower, 

Carmel, Ind 


Berrren, Don E., D.V.M., 16015 Oakhill Rd., 
Fast Cleveland, Ohio 


Brockert, Frep J., Ir, D.V.M., 7 Day Ave. 
Suffield, Conn 
Beorus, RicHarp L., DV M., 336 15th St. 


Hialeah, bla 

Caster, Witttam F., D.V.M., 5025 32nd Ave., N., 
St. Petersburg, Fla 

Ciark, Joun H., D.V.M., 907 W 
St., Whittier, Calit 

Danes, Acsert R., D.V.M., 24061 Evergreen 5t., 
Detroit, Mich 

DeLaney, Maurice 
ford, Mich 

Dupynsky, Nicworas, D.V.M 
Detroit, Mich 

Duryea, Roserr D.V.M., 45 
Freeport, N Y 

Evpy, Geratp A., D.V.M., 21 
Oak, Mich 

EMERSON, FRANKLIN G., 
Rd., East Lansing, Mich 

D.V.M., Freeport, Mich 


26 (veddes Ave., 


Philadelphia 


D.V.M., R.F.D. 1, Mil 
3246 Trowbridge, 
Grand Ave., 
Aqua Court, Royal 
D.V.M., 904-A_ Birch 


Frep E., 

Exickson, Dorts B. D.V.M 
Ann Arbor, Mich 

Essey, Mirenent, D.V.M., 451 Julia, N.E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich 

Gampre., Loren E., D.V.M., Winnebago, Ill 

Gorpon, Roperr W., D.V.M., Rt. 2, Parma, Mich 

(Raper, Ermer R., D.V.M 
Benton Harbor, Mich 

Henrscut, Arnotp F., 
Mich 

Hervey, Roserr C.. D.V.M., 2058 Pembroke Ave., 
Birmingham, Mich 

Bruce,.D.V.M., Mooresville, Ind 

_D.V.M., 3110 20th St, Wyan 


1543 Britain Ave., 


D.V.M 


Harbor Beach, 


jerrries, 


dotte, Mict 
Kark. Donatp R. D.V.M., Glencoe Animal Hos 
pital (i) S. Skokie Valley Rd., Glencoe, I 
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KotKA, KennetH E., D.V.M., 400 Sharpe 5St., 
Essexville, Mich 

Kovan, Dennis J., D.V.M., 10651 W 
Rd., Oak Park, Mich 

Larsen, Carvin A., D.V.M., 105 E. Third 5t., 
Washington, lowa 

Lyncw, Wittiam M., D.V.M., 128 Church, High 
land Park, Mich 

McCiure, JAck H., 
Skokie, II! 

Mitier, Wayne, D.V.M., Bad Axe, Micl 

Nara, Joun W., D.V.M,, Rt. 1, Lake Linden, 
Mich 

PatmMer, RicHarp L., D.V.M., Remus, Mich 

Perry, Kennetu C., D.V.M,, 1364 Ashland Ave., 
N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich 

Reep, Geracp H., D.V.M,, Iron Wood, Mich 

RensHaw, CuHartes W., D.V.M., 6777 Weyer 
Rd., Imlay City, Mich 

Secuca, D.V.M., Corunna, Mich 

D.V.M., R. 1, Crown Point, 


Ten Mile 


D.V.M., 533 Tuohy Ave., 


Josern L., 

Stockton, WAYNE E., 
Flushing, Mich 

Tost, Kennetu V., D.V.M., Box &2, Mays, Ind 

VanLue, E., D.V.M., 1618 Barron Lake 
Rd., Niles, Mi h 

VerMeucen, Gercap F., D.V.M., 419 Walnut 
Norway, Mich 

Watpsy, Ronatp W., D.V.M., 216 Franklin 5St., 
Traverse City, Mich 

WASSERMAN, ALLAN L., D.V.M., 28 West Rock 
Ave, New Haven, Conn 

Wrecce.swortH, Francis D., D.V.M., 2901 lowa 
Rd., Royal Oak, Mich 

Zanper, Water F., D.V.M., 54 Hobart St. 
Hobart, Ind 


D.V.M., 6448 Kelly 


University of Minnesota 
MargmesH, D.V.M., 119 Leesburg Pike, 
Apt. 101, Falls Church, Va 


Oklahoma A. & M. College 
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Forp, Leo W., D.V.M., 1104 N. Hester, Stillwater, 


Okla 

TaYvor, [AMes R., 
Ind 

Vickers, Georce T., 
North Little Rock, Ark 


D.V.M., Box 254, Remington 


University of Pennsylvania* 


ArKINSON, Lawrence E., V.M.D., 405 Rose Bank 


Ave, Baltimore, Md 
Beck, Joun Je, V.M.D, 11 
West Chester, Pa 
Bitper, Davip N., 
Philadelphia, Pa 
M 


V.M.D., 1438 W 


V.M.D., Yellow House, P 
V.M.D.,. R. D. 2 Douglass 


BREWER 

Beewer, Josern 
ville, Pa 

Care, H., V.M.D., Emmitsburg, Md 

Roperr S.. V.M.D., 768 Hawthorne Ave 

found Brook, N. | 


D.V.M., 225 East G St. 


Locust 5St., 
Nedro Ave, 
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Craic, Perer H., V.M.D., 34 Warriors Rd., Pitts 
burgh, Pa 

Cresswett, Henry, V.M.D., R.D. 2, Norristown, 
Pa 

Davis, WArrEN N., V.M.D, 
Pa 

Doran, Josern W., V.M.D., 405 
Downingtown, Pa 

Facer, CHARLES B., 


Box 163, Lake Ariel, 
Highland Ave. 


V.M.D., 2632 Green St. 


Harrisburg, Pa 
GRAHAM, Roperr W. M,, 
Dr.. Merchantville, N. | 
Hiccins, Joun W., V.M.D 
Bristol, Pa 
Humvron, Lours III, 
Parkesburg, 
KAY, W., V.M.D)., 1706 Virgima Ave. 
Hagerstown, Md 
Kune, Wititam 
H., 
Orange, N. | 
LEVINE BerNarp G., 
Hospital lh al, N | 
Lewis, Orvitce Ie, 
Wa hington Pa 
Limeercer, Ir 
Church St.. West Chester, Pa 


R. V.M.D, 1104 E. Main 5St 


V.M.D 99 W. River 
$214 Glen Rose 


V.M.D., 622 2nd Ave., 


\ M laracise Pa 
V.M.D., 24 S. Jetlerson St., 


V.M.D. Mallar Anmial 


V.M.D., 634 bk. Beau St 


V.M.D wl 


LING, RIcHARD 
Somerset, Pa 

Lorn, Watter 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Lursky, Irevinc, V.M.D., 2847 N. Stowell Ave 
Milwaukee, Wis 

McGovern, Lea B., V.M.D., 3940 Pine St, Phila 


Broad St 


V.M.D., 5905 N 


delphia, Pa 
MersHon, Mittarp V.M.D., Oakland, Md 
Mock, James F., V.M.D., Box 480, R.D. 1, Turth 
Creek, Pa 
Moore, Leroy 
Lock Haven, Pa 
Pes_ey, C., 
tedford, Pa 
Ramsey, Wittiam P 
Harrisburg, Pa 
RANDOLPH, JACQUELINN A., 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
Ruoves, H., V.M.D., 39th and Wood 
land, School of Veterinary Medicine, Depa 
ment of Radiology, Philadelphia, Pa 
Roszko, Eucene V.M.D., 1211 Lakeview Tet 
race, Plainfield, N. ] 
Seppon, W., V.M.D. 56 Highland Ave 
North Adams, Mass 
Srimsom, 
Jantam, Conn 
Swart, Grorce H., 
Waynesburg, Pa 
Tapper, Danie N 
Camden, N. | 
[ONG CON Yes 
Nuuanu Ave Honolulu, Hawai 
Donato R, V.MD, RD. 1, 


(it 


Church St 


V.M.D. 715 W 
V.M.D. 325 S. Richard 5St 
V.M.D., 1831 Forster St 


Cratt 


V.MD 


V.M.D Lake Rd 
VMD. P.O. Box BY 


V.M.D, 14 Baird A 


VMD, 36% 


Weiner, Daniet, V.M.D., 1001 70th Ave., Phila 
delphia Pa 
Wooos, |., V.M.D., 8710 Oid Perry Hig! 


way, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Texas A. & M. College 
Cook, James E., D.V.M., 1430 El Paso Ave., Port 


Arthur, Te XH 

Dunn, Wagner A., D.V.M., 1809 Atwood, Dallas 
Dexa 

LevincsTon, Samuet W., D.V.M., 4601 Alamosa, 
Port Arthur 

Lori L. DV.M., S08 Fulton Ave 
Sar lex 

THomas E., 1).V.M., 492 Maynard 
Columbu 

Hiram 1 710 Rad 
ford Richi 

AMTER \RNOLI \ 97264 Grossmont 
Bivd., LaMe Calit 

ree ( 1, Con 
Te 

| Apt. A, 2029 Red 
Robin Lane, Sacramento, 

Dick ¢ D.V.M., 143 Columbus St., 
Hlouma, I 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


The deadline for news copy is the 24th of the 
month, two months preceding the month of issue 


Arizona 

Central Association...!he regular monthly 
meeting of the Central Arizona Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at Chandler on 
August ¥ Dr Rdéy Echeverria, Casa Grande 
was host. The program consisted of an open 
discussion and agreement on a set of minimum 
fees recommended for large animal practice 
The discussion was led by Drs. Jack Fuller, 
Phoenix; Donald Watt, Glendale; and John 
Carney, Chandlet 

Kerra T. Mappy, Secretar 


Canada 

Dr. Gwatkin Ronald Gwatkin 
(ONT ‘'19), of the Animal Disease Research 
Institute at Hull, Que., retired in June, after 36 
years of eminent veterinary service as a teacher 
and research worker. He is author or co-author 
of over 150 scientific papers, chiefly related to 
the diseases of poultry and swine 

Maritime Associations...[he three Maritime 
Veterinary Associations (New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island) held 
their sixth annual joint conference at Mount 
Allison University, Sackville, N. B., on June 
28-30, 1955, with 55 veterinarians in attendance 

The meeting was opened by Dr. Chas. A. 
Mitchell, chief of the Animal Pathology Divi 
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sion, and the program consisted of the follow 
ing: greetings from the president of the Cana 
dian Veterinary Medical Association, Dr. R. 
McG. Archibald, Truro, N.S.: major and minor 
elements in plant and animal growth, Dr. 
George R. Smith, director, Chemistry, Soils and 


Fertilizer Services, Truro, N.S.; experiences in 
wine practice, Dr. R. J. Pinkney, Cooksville, 
nt.; surgical problems in cattle, Dr. F. J. 


Milne, Department of Medicine and Surgery 
(Ontario Veterinary College, Gue Iph; Canine 
treatment for the busy “mixed” practitioner: 
and feline therapeuti Ss, Dr. Claude Kealey, (or 
tawa, Ont.; developments in artificial insemina 
tion, Dr. D. G. Moore, Provincial Veterinary 
Branch, Fredericton, N.B biological wartare 
Dr. Chas. A. Mitchell, Hull, Que.; large animal 
forum, Dr. W. M. Mutrie, moderator, Wood 
stock, N.B.; and scrapie, Dr. P. J. G. Plummer, 
\nimal Diseases Research Institute, Hull, Que 

At the banquet, attended by 94 veterinarians 


and their wives, the Rev. R. G. Rowcliffe, 


prison psychologist at nearby Dorchester Peni 


tentiary, spoke on the problems of penitentiar 
inmates, The banquet was followed by a pro 
ram of entertainment with Dr. G. E. Myers 
of Middleton, N.S., as master of ceremonic 


J. | FRANK, Resident ecrelar 


District of Columbia 

Dr. A. W. Miller Dies——Dr. Arthur \ 
Miller, former chief of the Bureau of Anima! 
Industry, U.S.D.A., died September 1, at t 
ize of 79, after an illness of several years 


Dr. Miller was born in Manchester, N. H 


Dr. A. W. Miller 
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in 1876, and graduated from the Kansas City 
Veterinary College in 1901. He immediately 
entered the BAI and served continuously until 
his retirement in October, 1945. He assisted in 
making the diagnosis of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Michigan in 1914 and was in charge of the 
quarantine of the Chicago stockyards during 
that epizootic. He served as assistant chiet ot 
the Bureau under Dr. John R. Mohler tor 16 
years, then as chief from 1943 to 1945 

He is survived by a daughter and three sons, 
one of whom, Donald (OSU '36), is stationed 
at Phoenix, Ariz., where he is in charge of the 
Cooperative Livestock Disease Eradication 
Projects for the Agricultural Research Service, 


U.S.D.A 


Georgia 

Personal.—Dr. James Lieberman, veterinary 
training consultant with the training branch ot 
the Communicable Disease Center of the U. 5 
Public Health Service in Atlanta, has recently 
returned from a two-month assignment in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, where he served as veteri- 
nary public health consultant to the European 
Regional Office of the World Health Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations - 


Indiana 

Tenth District Association._The monthly 
meeting of the Tenth District (Ind.) Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at Richmond on 
July 21. The veterinarians of Liberty were 
hosts to the group. After the business session, 
veterinarians and their wives enjoyed dancing. 

Officers of this Association are Drs. F. A 
Gossett, Greenfield, president; R. S. Ensign, 
New Castle, vice-president; and W. E. Sharp, 
Union City, secretary-treasurer 

s/J. L. Krxmitcer, Resident Secretary 

Northwestern Association.On July 28, 
members of the Northwestern Indiana Veter 
nary Medical Asssociation enjoyed a picnic in 
Columbian Park in Lafayette where swimming 
and other activities were available 

s/J. L. Krxmitier, Resident Secretary 
*e @ 

Ninth District——The Ninth District (Ind) 
Veterinary Medical Association held a social 
meeting in the Abe Martin Lodge of the 
Brown County State Park near Nashville, Ind., 
on August 19. No business session was planned 
and members enjoyed swimming and the beau- 
ties of the park 

s/J. L. Kixmutier, Resident Secretary 


Louisiana 
State Association.—The fourth annual fall 
meeting of the Louisiana Veterinary Medical 


Association, Inc., was held August 24-25 at 
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the Washington Youree Hotel in Shreveport 

[he program included the following speak 
ers and their subjects: Drs. C. Edwin Hofmann, 
Tulsa, Okla., short cuts in small animal prac 
tice; W. O. Greene, Nashville, Tenn., free-hand 
ear trimming; R. ie Beamer, School of Veter 
inary Medicine, Texas A. & M. College, Col 
lege Station, general surgery in small animals; 
W. J. Gibbons, Schoo! of Veterinary Medicine, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, mu 
cosal disease of cattle, and sterility im cattle; 
E. E. Saulmon, Agricultural Research Service, 
Baton Rouge, brucellosis eradication in Loui 
siana; John R. Dick, Fort Dodge Laboratories, 
Fort Dodge, lowa, diseases of swine; W. O. 
Greene, Nashville, Tenn., horse practice. Dr. T. 
W. Leonard, Bastrop, was toastmaster at the 
banquet 

R. B. LANK, Secretary 

Michigan 

Dr. Frank Thorp, Jr. (iSC '26), professor ot 
veterinary pathology at the state university tor 
many years, died September 9, while on vaca 
tion in Colorado. Details will be in the No 
vember JOURNAI 


Missouri 
Kansas City Association...At the July 19 
meeting of the Kansas City Veterinary Medical 
Association in the Livestock Exchange Build 
ing, Dean A. H. Groth, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Missouri, was modera 
tor of a panel of clinicians from the University 
They presented current phases of their work 
and discussed recent experimental developments 
The August meeting of the Association was 
the annual picnic at Dr. J. Knappenberger’s 
farm near Olathe, Kan 
Buscn Merepiru, Secretary 


North Carolina 
Officers of State Association...Ihe follow- 
ing otheers have been elected to serve the North 
Carolina Veterinary Medical Association for 
the coming year: Drs. B, D. Dawsey, Gastonia, 
president; R. L. Williams, Raleigh, president 
elect; D. ¢ Beard, Concord, vice-president; 
( J. Lange, Greensboro, secretary-treasurer; 
and C. W. Young, Mocksville, and W. D. Col 
lins, Winston-Salem, to the executive commit 
tee 
s/Martin P. Hines, Resident Secretary 


Pennsylvania 

Keystone Association...The newly elected 
officers of the Keystone Veterinary Medical 
Association are Drs. Richard Huebner, Haver 
town, president; Charles Raker, Philadelphia, 
vice-president; Jack Emas, Lansdowne, re 
cording secretary; Raymond C. Snyder, Upper 
Darby, corresponding secretary; and Joseph F 
Skelly, Philadelphia, treasurer 

Members voted to continue their veterinary 
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coming year 
care ior 
Philadelphia area at all hours 
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veterinarian, may 
contact the 
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Snyper, Recording Secretary 
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Virginia 


State Association...The semiannual 


Medical 
Roanoke in 


meeting 
Association 
Roanoke on 


of the Virginia Veterinary 
was held at the 
17-19, 


Hotel 


July 1955 


Dr. S. G. Eddins, president of the Virginia Veterinary 
Medical Association. 


[he program speakers and their subjects 
were: the Hon. Parke C. Brinkley, commis- 
sioner of agriculture, Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, veterinarian-livestock industry relation- 


ship; Drs. W. L. Bendix and M. E. Hibbard, 
Richmond, veterinarian’s role in civil defense; 
A. F. Raney, ARS, Washington, D. C., tuber- 
culosis eradication; B. V. Favata, Rochester, 
N.Y., diseases and injuries of the nervous sys- 
tem; R. W. Engel, Blacksburg, animal nutri- 
tion; W. J. Gibbons, Alabama Polytechnic In- 


stitute, Auburn, Ala., diseases of the genital 
organs of bulls; R. G. Schirmer, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, small animal 
practice; R. J. Byrne, Grayson Foundation, 


College Park, Md., equine virus abortion; and 
V. B. Robinson, Zionsville, Ind., malignancies 


in animals 
\ social hour and dinner and dance were 
enjoyed by the members, their wives, and 


guests. The program of the women’s auxiliary 


featured a coffee, luncheon, flower arrangement 
demonstration, and card party 


s/Witson B 


Seeretary 
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STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


Texas—The of Veterinary 
Medical that the next 
veterinary licensing examination will be held 
Jan. 11-13, 1956, at Austin, The 
completed applications must be returned to 
the following address not later than 30 days 


State Board 


Examiners 


Texas 


announces 


Texas 


before the examination date. Requests for 
applications and _ additional information 
should be addressed to: Mr. T. D. Weaver, 
Executive Secretary, Texas State Board of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners, 520 Little- 
field Bldg, Austin 15, Texas 


VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


Short Course in Pathology of Diseases of 
Laboratory Animals..-A short course in the 
pathology of diseases of laboratory animals is 


scheduled for Dec. 5-9, 1955, inclusive, at the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D.( 


Chis is the second year this course has been 
offered; it expected that 
of the subject matter will be repeated 
rhe is designed to provide training 
professional charge 
procurement and animal 
onies and is intended particularly to help them 
interpret natural which may influence 
the supply of laboratory animals or their suit 


however, is none 


course 


for officers who have ot 


maintenance of col- 


diseases 


ability for experimental use. It is aimed es- 
pecially at the needs of various Army, Navy, 
and Air Force laboratories, most of which 


have veterinary officers in charge of their ani- 
mal Pathology will be the theme ot 
the course, but this facet will be used as a point 
of departure for discussion of etiology, diag 


colonies. 


nosis, and control of the diseases under con 
sideration. 

The course will be of value only to those 
individuals qualified to understand disease 
processes and to absorb information in the 
field of pathology. Veterinary pathologists 
should find the course of particular benefit, 


but pathologists, veterinarians, and others with 
similar professional backgrounds will also find 
the or 


course value. 


For information as to the eligibility require 


ments, qualifications, application procedures 
and selection of students, refer to Circular 
621-9, Department of the Army, Washington 
25, D. C., dated June 4, 1955. Civilians should 
apply to: Director, Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology, Walter Reed Army Medical Cen- 


ter, 6825 loth St., N.W., Washington 25, D. C 
s/Carprain W. M. Deputy Director, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Navy 
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Army and Air Force veterinary officers assembled June 23-24, 1955, at the Washington Heights 

Club in Tokyo for the first military veterinary medical conference ever held under United States 

auspices in the Orient. It is planned to hold such conferences annually as is done by the veterinary 
officers stationed in Europe. 


First row (left to right)—Major Wm. A. Bridenstine, Major Wm. D. McMonagle, Major Warren 

J. Schneider, Lt. Col. Russell M. Madison (Air Force), Lt. Col. Howard C. Maxey, Col. Ben F. Leach 

(Air Force), Dr. Kogi Saito, Col. Neil O. Wilson, Lt. Col. Hugh B. Campbell, Lt. Col. Ralph O. 
Anslow, Lt. Col. Wesley A. Clem, Jr., Major Francis L. Thomas. 


Second row—First Lt. Edwin H. Wung (Air Force), First Lt. M. Dale Dahiquist (Air Force), First 
Lt. Charles D. Dake (Air Force), Capt. William J. Welch (Air Force), Major Wm. Ginn, Major 
Paul A. Rainey, Capt. John Q. Adams, Jr.. Major Bruce S. Ott, Major Elmer R, Pede, First Lt. 
Wm. H. Bunting, Jr., First Lt. Frederick J. Burke (Air Force), First Lt. Dale H. Parker, Jr. (Air Force). 


Third row—Capt. Wallace L. Anthony, First Lt. N. A. Luckeroth (Air Force), First Lt. E. J. Morelli 

(Air Force), Major George E. Ritter, Major Lorenz L. Beuschel, Major Wm. J. Morley, First Lt. 

Harty S. Powell, First Lt. Klaus Hubben (Air Force), First Lt. James N. Brogger (Air Force), Capt. 
John D. McCullough (Air Force), Capt. B. U. Lauderdale (Air Force). 


The fourth Class in the veterinary radiological health course at Osk Ridge, Tenn. This group of 
Army and Air Force veterinary officers (mainly Army, Air Force is indicated) completed the course 


given at the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Inc., from May 31 to June I!, 1955. 


Front row (left to right)—Lt. Col. Bernard F. Trum, Oak Ridge; Col. Don L. Deane, Fort Riley, 
Kan.; Col. Walter Smit, Veterinary Food Inspection Service, Chicago; Col, Thomas Ward, ares 
veterinarian, Seattle, Wash.; Dr. Ralph T. Overman, chairman of the Special Training Division, Ook 
Ridge Institute; Col. Alpheus H. Seeley, QM Inspection Service Command, Philadelphia; Col 
Robert A. Boyce, Fort Bragg, N. Car.; and Major Max M. Nold (Air Force), Oak Ridge. 


Second row—Major Joseph S. Quigley, OM Inspection Service, Los Angeles, Calif.; Lt. Col. Nels F. 

Christensen, First Army Veterinary Inspection Unit, New York City; Lt. Col. George D. Batcheldor 

Fort Snelling, Minn.; Capt. Floris M. Garner, Fort Douglas, Utah; Major Robert O. Linder, OM 

Inspection Service Command, Richmond, Ve.; Lt. Col. Mulford C. Lockwood, QM Subsistence 

School, Chicago; Lt. Col. Wiley H. Horn, QM Depot, Richmond, Va.; and Capt. Thomas G 
Murname, Medica! Field Service School, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Back row—Major Leslie E. Meckstroth, Sixth Army, San Francisco, Calif.; Major James Armstrong 

(Air Force), Camp Dietrich, Md.; Capt. James E. Cook (Air Force), Armed Forces Institute of 

Pathology, Washington, D. C.; Lt. Col. Horace R. Collins, General Depot, Memphis, Tenn.; Lt. Col 

Clinton R. Gould, Veterinary Food Inspection Service, Chicago; Lt. Col. Arthur Lee Hogge, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas; and Lt. Col. Conley G. Isenberg, Fort Sill, Okla. 
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THE 


BIRTHS 


Dr. (KSC '53) and Mrs 
Kan., 


John H. Hurlburt, 


Leonardville, announce the birth of their 


second child, a daughter, Kathleen Jane, on 
May 20, 1955 

Dr. (COL '54) and Mrs. Dee Taylor, On- 
tario, Ore., announce the birth of twin sons, 


Sullivan and Christopher, on June 28, 1955 
Dr. (TEX '47) and Mrs. Ben B. McCollum, 


Ir, Stephenville, Texas, announce the birth of 


a son, Ben Martin, on July 23, 1955 
Dr. (OKL °53) and Mrs. Louis E. Carlin, 
Collinsville, Okla., announce the birth of a 
daughter, Susan Louise, on July 26, 1955 
Lieutenant (COL °'54) and Mrs. Jack N 


Sohrbeck, Fort Totten, N. Y., announce the 
birth of a daughter, Deborah Lynn, on Aug. 14, 


1955 


DEATHS 


Carl W. Babcock (ONT '16), 68, Plymouth, 
Ohio, died April 8, 1955. Dr. Babcock, a gen- 
eral practitioner, was active in civic affairs 

Clarence J. Ballowe (IND ‘13), Oklahoma 
City, Okla. died May 23, 1953. Dr. Ballowe 
had been employed by the U. S. Bureau ot 


Animal Industry 

Edgar H. Callander (ONT '91), 84, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, died June 29, 1955. Dr. Callander 
had practiced in Zanesville for 63 years. He 
is survived by his widow; three 
whom is Dr. (MCK ‘'17) W. G 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; grandchildren 
nine great-grandchildren 

Tracy J. Coulter (ON! 
Springs, Pa. died July 6, 
had also practiced in Los Angeles, 
Erie, Pa. He is survived by his widow 
daughter 

Charles E. Dille (CV 
1955. Dr. Dille 


sons, one ot 
Callander ot 
five and 
61, Cambridge 

1955. Dr. Coulter 
Calif., and 
and a 


Cairo, IIL, died 


June 26, was a general prac 
tithoner 

*William E. Dodsworth (COL '15), 62, San 
died July 8, 1955. Dr. Dods 
who served for several with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, was admitted 


AVMA in 1929. He is survived by his 


tenito, Texas, 


worth, years 
to the 
widow 

Alfred a, DuFrene (MCK ‘'10), Harlowton, 
Mont., died (date not known). Dr. DuFrene 
was a general practitioner 

Thomas B. Galbraith (MCK ‘02), Elmhurst, 
Ill, died recently. Dr. Galbraith was a general 
practitioner 

Gordius P. Gant 
died recently. Dr 
tioner 

Donald W. Hart (ISC '50), 35, Winthrop, 
lowa, died in July, 1955. Dr. Hart was a gen- 
eral practitioner 


(UVC '03), Trenton, Mo., 
Gant was a general practi 
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'22), Dawson 
Hofflin was 


Charles C. Hofflin (BRN 
Creek, B. C., died recently. Dr 
a general practitioner. 

Walter L. Howden 
Ont., died Feb. 22, 1955. Dr 
survived by his widow and two daughters 

R. A. Hughes (ONT ‘'13), Orangeville, Ont., 
died Aug. 5, 1955 

Albert W. Judd (ONT ‘12), 
died recently. Dr. Judd had 
state bureau of animal industry 

Frederick M. Kettner (NYA 
Island, N. Y., died during August, 
Kettner a general practitioner. He is 
vived by his widow 

*William E. Kreider (ONT '94), 83, Wads- 
worth, Ohio, died July 22, 1955. Dr. Kreider 
had been a member of the AVMA for 50 years. 


Kitchener, 
Howden is 


(ONT ‘08), 


Lansing, Mich., 
served with the 


Staten 
1953. Dr. 


was sur- 


He is survived by his widow, four daughters, 
four grandchildren, and three’ great-grand 
children 

R. E. Kyner (ISC ‘'11), Humeston, Iowa, 


died May 6, 1955 

F. G. Livingston (USC ‘14), 72, 
Neb., died in April, 1955. Dr. Livingston 
practiced in Newcastle for 40 years. He is sur 
a daughter, and 


Newcastle, 
had 


vived by his widow, four sons, 
seven grandchildren 


James E. Masterson (AVC '97), East Nor 
wich, N. Y., died recently 
George A. McLevey (ONT ‘01), Rodney 


Elgin, Ont., died (date not known). Dr. M« 
Levey, a general practitioner, had retired. 

A. W. Miller (KCV '01), 79, Washington, 
D. C., died Sept. 1, 1955. An obituary appears 
on page 382 of this JourNAI 

Dan M. Morrison (ONT ‘'14), Edmonton, 
Alta., died in 1953. Dr. Morrison had been 
employed by the Edmonton City Health De- 
partment 

Temple H. Naylor (WSC ‘'26), Wellsville, 
Kan., died recently. Dr. Naylor had specialized 
in swine practice 


Harold F. Newton (COL ‘41), 39, Adams 
City, Colo., died recently. Dr. Newton had 
been a member of the AVMA 

Charles A. Van Ausdall (CVC ‘12), Edin- 
burg, Ill, died (date not known). Dr. Van 
Ausdall, a general practitioner, had also done 
state and federal work. He had been a mem- 
ber of the AVMA. His widow survives 


George B. Winch (CVC 
Iowa, died June 28, 1955. Dr 


66, 
Winch had prac 


(eorge, 


ticed in George for 42 years and had been 
active in community activities. He is survived 
by his widow, two daughters, and three 


grandchildren. 

Edward L. Young (KCV '‘12), 
Mo., died May 2, 1955. Dr. Young had been a 
member of the AVMA 


Grandview, 


KIndicates members of the AVMA 
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American Veterinary Medical Association 
Official Roster, 1955-1956 


Officers Ex Officio—Floyd Cross, School of Veterinary 
President—Floyd Cross, School of Veterinary nos gem A. & M. College, Fort 
Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort ollins, Colo, (1957). 
Collins, Colo Ex Officio—Wayne O. Kester, Veterinary Service, 
President-elect—Wayne O. Kester, Veterinary Office of the Surgeon General, Department of 
Service, Office of the Surgeon General, De- Air Force, (1938) 
artment of Air Force, Washington 25, D.C. /* Officie—A. H. Quia, P.O. Box 167, Kansas 
P City, Mo. (1956) 
; ; visory Committee o e House o 
we owe H. Krichel, 1914 Main St., Keokuk, Representatives 
A. A. Husman, 320 Agriculture Bldg., 


Zone 2—Oscar Sussman, 149 Westcott Rd. Chairman 
Princeton, N. J. Raleigh, N. Car 
Zone 3—M. R. Blackstock, 157 W. Hampton Representing Large Animal Practice—-M. R. Black 
Ave., Spartanburg, Ss. Car. stock, is? W Hampton Ave., Spartanburg, s 
Zone 4—John D. Stevens, P.O. Box 395, Se- Car. (1957) 
Representing Large Animal Practice--P. G. Mac 


quim, Wash. 
At Large—A. G. Misener, 6448 N. Clark St.. Kintosh, P.O. Box 856, Yakima, Wash. (1956) 
Chicago, Representing Mixed Practice-——-C. C. Von Gremp, 
414 E. Howard Sc, Decatur, Ga. (1956) 


Representing Small Animal Practice—J 0 

Executive Secretary—J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 Knowles, 2036 NW. 17th St, Miami 42, Fla 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. (1958) 

Assistant Executive Secretary—H. E. King- Representing Teaching and Research —W I 


man, Jr., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Oglesby, Department of Veterinary Science, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 4, La 


Ill. 
Treasurer—H. E. Kingman, Jr., ibid. (1958) 
Representing Federal or State Government Regula 
tory Services—A. A. Husman, jhid. (1956) 
oard of Governors* 
Boa Representing the Armed Forces and the U. § 


Chairman—Joseph M. Arburua; Floyd Cross, Public Health Service 
Wayne O. Kester. 
*The Board of Governors is also, ex officio, the Com Central Office Staff 


mittee on Journal for the Association's publications 


600 S. Michigan Ave, Chicago 4, Il 
Executive Board Telephone: WEbster 9-5470 


Joseph M. Arburua, 4020-26th Ave., Executive Secretary—J. G. Hardenbergh, V.M.D 


Chairman 
Assistant Executive Secretary and Director of Pro 


San Francisco, Calif 


ist District—T. Lloyd Jones, Ontario Veterinary fessional Relations—-H. FE. Kingman, Jr., D.V.M 
College, Guelph, Ont. (1957). Editor-in-Chief —W. A. Aitken, D.V.M 

p Director of Membership Services and Public Io 

formation RK. G. Rongren 


trd District—L. M. Hutchings, Department of Vet- 
erinary Science, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. (1958) 

ith District 


Directory Department—Mary B. Sanem and Linea 
B. Malmgren 


R. S. Sugg, 408 Magnolia Ave. Applications and Dues—Carrie Kish 


Auburn, Ala. (1959). Circulation Department—Gertrude Venema and 
Sth District—F. B. Young, P.O. Box 6, Waukee, Ernest P. Daniels 
lowa (1960). Subscriptions—Mary Fk. Morrissey 


6th District—Joseph M. Arburua, ibid. (1956). 
7th District—F. C. Stone, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. (1960). 
8th District—W. G. Brock, 110 Exposition Ave., bergh—Rosalyn Zirlin 
34 Cliffmore Rd., Secretary tw Dr. Kingman-——Dorothy Larmour 
Secretary to Dr. Aitken-—-Ann Mahon 


West Hartford, Conn. (1957) 
10th District Secretary to Mr. Rongren-——Kathleen Bortkewicz 


Receptionist Josephine Freund 
Librarian—-Gertrude D. Schwerin 


Financial Secretary and Secretary wo Dr. Harden 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 


Editor-in-Chief——-W. A. Aitken. 

Managing Editor—J. G. Hardenbergh. 

Editor, Small Animal Medicine-——-Wayne H. Riser. 
Assistant Editor—Helen S. Bayless. 

Editor Emeritus—L. A. Merillat. 

Advertising Manager—Helen S. Bayless. 
Editorial Assistant-——-Eva G, Bailey. 

Editorial Assistant—Helen V. Emerson. 

Fditorial Assistant—Bess Lukas 

Editorial Assistant—Caryl L. Ericsson. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
J. A. McCallam, V.M.D. (Brig. Gen., Ret.), Rm. 
109, 1507 M St, N.W., Washington 5, D.C 
Telephone: NOrth 7-0881. 


Associate Editors 


Paul Meginnis, Diseases of Horses, R.R. 1, Roselle, 

S. J. Roberts, Diseases of Dairy Cattle, New York 
State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Harry W. Johnson, Diseases of Beef Cattle, 5000 
S. Santa Fe St., Littleton, Colo. 

J. D. Ray, Diseases of Swine, White Hall, UL. 

Hadleigh Marsh, Diseases of Sheep and Goats, 
Blackstone Apts., Helena, Mont. 

Henry Van Roekel, Diseases of Poultry, Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 

K. W. Smith, Diseases of Small Animals, 1002 
44th St., Sioux City, lowa 

L. E. Fisher, Diseases of Wildlife and Captive 
Animals, 2824 8. Harlem Ave., Berwyn, IIL. 

W. T. S. Thorp, Diseases of Laboratory Animals, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn 

B. T. Simms, Agricultural Research 
U.S.D.A. Washington 25, D.C, 

Raymond Fagan, Public Health Services, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
R.D, 1, Kennett Square, Pa 

Elmer W. Young, Veterinary Corps, Military Serv- 
ices, Veterinary Division, Office of the Surgeon 
General, Department of the Army, Main Navy 
Bldg., Washington 25, D.C. 


Service, 


Section Officers 


(These officers also constitute the 
Program with the executive secretary or assistant 
executive secretary of the AVMA as chairman, ex 
officio) 


Committee on 


General Practice—Dale K. Sorensen, Chairman, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn.; G. D. Stallworth, 
Secretary, 4400 Post Rd., Austin, Texas 

Research.—-Lloyd Ferguson, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, Ohio; R. A. Packer, 
Secretary, Department of Veterinary Hygiene, 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 
Wade Brinker, Chairman, School 

Medicine, 
Lansing, Mich.; 


Small Animals 
of Veterinary 
versity, East 


Uni- 
Mc 


Michigan State 
Norman I! 
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Bride, Jr., Secretary, 2204 Foothill Ext., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Poultry.—M. S. Hofstad, Chairman, Veterinary Re- 
search Institute, lowa State College, Ames, 
lowa; L. C. Grumbles, Secretary, 504 Kyle St., 
College Station, Texas. 

Surgery and Obstetrics —A. R. Roseberg, Chair- 
man, Valley Veterinary Clinic, Fargo, N. Dak.; 
Fred C. Neal, Secretary, School of Veterinary 


Medicine, Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station, Texas. 
Public Health.—Robert L. Hummer, Chairman, 


4882nd School Squadron, U. S. Air Force School 
of Aviation Medicine, Gunter Air Force Base, 
Montgomery, Ala.; D. J. Dean, Secretary, New 
York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Women's Auxiliary 

Mrs. Earl N. Moore, President, 636 Beall Ave., 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Mrs. Alfred E. Coombs, President-Elect, P.O. Box 
174, Skowhegan, Maine. 

Mrs. Lewis H. Moe, Ist Vice-President, 1814 W. 
Third Ave., Stillwater, Okla. 

Mrs. E. A. Woelffer, 2nd Vice-President, 
Woodland Lane, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Mrs. U. E. Marney, 3rd Vice-President, 101 Con- 
gress Ave., San Antonio 4, Texas. 

Mrs. Frank R. Booth, Secretary, 3920 E. Jackson 
Se., Elkhart, Ind. 

Mrs. C. M. Rodgers, Membership Secretary, P.O. 
Drawer G., Blandinsville, Ill 

Mrs, John D. Stevens, Treasurer, P.O. Box 495, 
Sequim, Wash. 

Mrs. E. E. Leasure, Recorder, Manhattan, Kan. 
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Standing Committees 


Awards* 
(Ex Officio) 

Floyd Cross, as President of the AVMA, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. 
College, Fort Collins, Colo 

Joseph M. Arburua, as Executive Board Chairman 
of the AVMA, 4020-26th Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Kenneth F. Wells, as Veterinary Director General 
of Canada, Health of Animals Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

W. A. Hagan, as AVMA Representative to Divi- 


sion of Medical Sciences, National Research 
Council, New York State Veterinary College, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Elmer W. Young, as Chief of the Veterinary Divi- 
sion, Office of the Surgeon General, Department 
of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. 

M. R. Clarkson, as Deputy Administrator of Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U.S.D.A., Washington, 
25, D.C 
*This committee is charged with the selection of re 

ciprents of the Twelfth International Veterinary Congress 


Prize, the Borden Award, and the AVMA Award 
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E. L. Mundell, Chairman, Rt. 2, Quivira Lake, 
Kansas City, Kan. (1956). 

A. L. Brueckner, 4111 Colesville Rd., Hyattsville, 
Md. (1958). 

O. E. Herl, Animal Quarantine Branch, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S.D.A., Washington 25, 
D.C. (1957). 

Maurice Panisset, Institute of Microbiology and 
Hygiene, 2900 Blvd. Mont-Royal, Montreal, 
Que. (1957). 

Ralph E. Ruggles, 901 19th St., Moline, Ill. (1956). 

William J. Zontine, 44848 N. Yucca Ave., Lan- 
caster, Calif. (1958). 


Board of Trustees—Research Fund 
(Ex Officio) 

Floyd Cross, Chairman, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

Wayne O. Kester, Veterinary Service, Office of the 
Surgeon General, Department of Air Force, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Joseph M. Arburua, 3020-26th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Il. 

H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 

Budget 
(Ex Officio) 


Floyd Cross, Chairman, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Golorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

Wayne O. Kester, Veterinary Service, Office of the 
Surgeon General, Department of Air Force, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Joseph M. Arburua, 3020-26th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 

H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill 


Ethics 
F. R. Booth, Chairman, 4920 FE. Jackson St, 
Elkhart, Ind. (1958). 
Fred Schell, P.O. Box 145, Franklin, Tenn. (1957) 
F. L. Taylor, Warrendale Ave., Georgetown, Ky. 
(1956). 


Council on Education 

Niel W. Pieper,* Chairman, Representing General 
Practice, Randolph Rd., Middletown, Conn 
(1958). 

R. E. Rebrassier,* Secretary, Representing Basic 
Sciences, Veterinary Laboratory, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio (1960) 

I. B. Boughton, Representing Research and Edu- 
cation, School of Veterinary Medicine, Texas 
A. & M. College, College Station, Texas (1958) 


*These three members compose the Executive Commuttee 
of the Council and are elected by the Executive Board; 
the remaining members are appointed by the president 
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Garth A. Edge, Representing Public Health, Pro 
vincial Department of Public Health, Toronto, 
Ont. (1957). 

James E. Green,* Representing Clinical Sciences, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Poly 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. (1956) 

Col. William E. Jennings, Representing Military 
Service, Medical Field Service School, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas (1956). 

Fred B. Ogilvie, Representing Small Animal Prac 
tice, 1110-12 Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 2, 
Kan. (1960) 

M. S. Shahan, Representing Government Service, 
Plum Island Animal Disease Laboratory 
U.S.D.A,, Greenport, (1961). 

E. E. Slatter, Representing Large Animal Practice, 
205 Prairie St., Danville, Ill. (1959). 


Food Hygiene 

C. H. Pals, Chairman, Meat Inspection Branch, 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S.D.A., Wash 
ington, 25, D.C. (1958). 

J. W. Cunkelman, Veterinary Division, Research 
Department, Swift and Company, Chicago, IIL. 
(1958). 

Raymond J. Helvig, Milk and Food Section, Sani- 
tary Engineering Division, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Washington 25, D.C. (1957) 

Norman A. Fish, Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph, Ont. (1956) 

John L. Owens, Station Veterinarian, 6006 Service 
Unit, Fort Lewis, Wash. (1956). 

E. J. Rigby, City Health Department, Winnipeg, 
Man. (1957) 


History 

H. P. Hoskins, Chairman, 2766 Garrison Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. (1958) 

Joseph M. Arburua, 3020-26th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (1958). 

R. R. Dykstra, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. (1957) 

C. D. Grinnells, Department of Animal Indus 
try, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N 
Car. (1956) 

Robert S. MacKellar, Sr, 429 W. 12th St, New 
York 14, N.Y. (1957) 

Charles Murray, Rt. 4, Box 9, Santa Fe, N. M 
(1956). 


Joint Committee on Foods 

Louis A. Corwin, Chairman, 146-21 Hillside Ave, 
Richmond Hill 18, N.Y. (AAHA) (1958) 

J. G. Hardenbergh, Secretary, GOO S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Il. (AVMA) (1956) 

C. W. Bower, 1128 Kansas Ave, Topeka, Kan 
(AAHA) (1957) 

J. B. Engle, P.O. Box 442, Summit, N. J. (AVMA) 
(1959) 

Lloyd C. Moss, Veterinary Hospital, Colorado 
A. & M. College, Fort Collins, Colo. (1960) 


Legislation 
C. F. Clark, Chairman, School of Veterinary Medi 


cine, Michigan State University, Fast Lansing, 
Mich. (1958) 
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J. G. Hardenbergh, Secretary, ex officio, 600 S§. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill 

E. A. Davis, P.O. Box 1544, Columbus, Ga. (1956). 

Howard W. Johnson, Animal Disease Station, 
Beltsville, Md. (1957) 

N. J. Miller, P.O. Boy 

O. H. Person, 459 N 
(1957). 

Elmer W. Young, Veterinary Division, Office of 
the Surgeon General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D.C, (1956). 


Nutrition 
William D. Pounden, Chairman, 625 Sunrise View 
Dr., Wooster, Ohio (1957). 
Robert W. Dougherty, New York State Veterinary 
College, Ithaca, N. Y. (1957). 
Raymond T. Hander, Bridwell 
Windthorst, Texas (1956). 
R. E. Lubbehusen, Purina Mills, 835 S. 8th St, Se 


$45, Eaton, Colo. (1958). 
Linden St., Wahoo, Neb. 


Hereford Ranch, 


Louis 2, Mo. (1956). 

R. H. Udall, Scho Veterinary Medicine, 
Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, Colo. 
(1957). 

C. K. Whitehair, Department of Animal Hus- 


bandry, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Okla, (1956) 


Parasitology 

Leonard FE. Swanson, Chairman, 1425 N.W. 14th 
Ave., Gainesville, Fla. (1958). 

W. S. Bailey, School of Veterinary Medicine, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. (1956). 

A. H. Groth, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. (1956) 

Wendell Krull, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla 
(1957). 

Lee Seghetti, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, Colo 
(1957) 

John H. Whitlock, New York State Veterinary 
College, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y, (1958). 


Poultry Diseases 

Cc. D. Lee, Chairman, B-12 Curtiss Hall, lowa 
State College, Ames, lowa (1958). 

Cc. W. Barber, Department of Poultry Science, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. Car. 
(1956) 

J. P. Delaplane, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas 
(1956) 

Cc. L. Nelson, Jewell, lowa (1958) 

B. S. Pomeroy, 1443 Raymond Ave., St. 
Minn. (1957) 

Frank C. Tucker, Claypool, Ind. (1957). 


Paul 8, 


Program* 
(Ex Officio) 

This committee is composed of the chairmen and 
secretaries of the six sections with the executive 
secretary Or assistant executive secretary acting as 
the chairman (see Section Officers, page 388). 


*Pursuant to article XU, section I, part 4, of the Ad 
ministrative By-Laws, as amended at the Seventy-Bighth 
Annual Meeting 
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Public Relations 
J. R. Pickard, Chairman, St. Joseph, Ill. (1958). 
Dan J. Anderson, Rt. 1, Box 124, Smithfield, Texas 
(1958) 
C. E. DeCamp, Pitman-Moore Co., 43 W. Gist St, 
New York 23, N.Y. (1956). 

Kenneth G. McKay, 2086 Veterinary Science Bldg., 
University of California, Davis, Calif. (1956). 
H. C. Smith, 2415 W. Solway, Sioux City, lowa 

(1956) 
Myron A. Thom, 959 S. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 
2, Calif. (1957) 


Registry of Veterinary Pathology 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 


H. R. Seibold, Chairman, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. (1956). 

C. L. Davis, Bldg. 45, Denver 
Denver 1, Colo. (1958). 

Hugh G. Grady, Scientific Director, American 
Registry of Pathology, Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology, Washington 25, D.C. (consulting 
member). 

T. C. Jones, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
7th St. and Independence Ave., S.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (1955). 

Charles A. Mitchell, Animal Disease Research In 
stitute, Hull, Que. (1957) 

Marvin Twiehaus, 700 Harris St., Manhattan, Kan 
(1957). 


Federal Center, 


Research Council 
(Appointments are for three-year terms) 


Anatomy and Histology._-Robert Getty, Secretary, 
Department of Anatomy, lowa State College, 
Ames, lowa (1958). 

Bacteriology (Immunology and Biological Ther- 
apy).—L. C. Ferguson, Chairman, Department of 


Veterinary Science, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Wooster, Ohio (1956). 
Biochemistry and Animal Nutrition.—M. J. Swen- 


son, Department of Physiology, School of Vet 
erinary Medicine, Kansas State College, Man 
hattan, Kan. (1956). 

Large Animal Medicine.—E. F 
Veterinary Medicine, University 
Columbia, Mo. (1956) 

Large Animal Surgery.-A. Gordon Danks, New 
York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. (1957). 

Parasitology.—-R. D. Turk, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion, Texas (1957) 


Ebert, School of 
of Missouri, 


Pathology —T. Lloyd Jones, Ontario Veterinary 
College, Guelph, Ont. (1956). 
Physiology and Pharmacology.—D. K. Detweiler, 


i8 N. Sproul Rd., Broomall, Pa. (1956). 

Poultry Pathology.—C. A. Brandly, Department of 
Veterinary Science, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. (1957). 

Radiology.—Myron A. Thom, 959 § 
Ave., Pasadena 2, Calif. (1957) 

Small Animal Medicine —Richard L. Ort, 
Gary St. Pullman, Wash. (1958) 
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Small Animal Surgery.—James Archibald, Ontario 
Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont. (1958). 

Veterinary Hygiene.—A. G. Karlson, Mayo Foun- 
dation, Rochester, Minn. (1958). 

Virology.—C. H. Cunningham, School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. (1958). 

Member-at-Large.—Burton J. Gray, P.O. Box 797, 
Fort Dodge, lowa (1957). 


Resolutions 
(Appointments are for one-year terms) 

W. W. Armistead, Chairman, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion, Texas 

J. G. Hardenbergh, Secretary, ex officio, 600 §., 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

R. McG. Archibald, 400 Prince St., Truro, N. S. 

Ralph L. West, 310 Globe Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

L. T. Hopkins, 23 Federal Bldg., Kansas City 2, 
Kan. 

Subcommittee on Veterinary Items, 
National Formulary Committee 
(Ten-year appointments terminating in 1959) 
B. V. Alfredson, Chairman, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State University, East Lans- 

ing, Mich 

D. K. Detweiler, 48 N. Sproul Rd., Broomall, Pa. 

L. Meyer Jones, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 

F. J. Kingma, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 
iil 

John E. Martin, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Therapeutic Agents 

L. Meyer Jones, Chairman, Division of Veterinary 
Medicine, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 
(1958) 

Anthony R. Bott, 102 Osage Dr., Collinsville, Il. 
(1957). 

John H. Collins, Food and Drug Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. (1956). 

D. K. Detweiler, 48 N. Sproul Rd., Broomall, Pa. 
(1958). 

L. A. Gendreau, 144 Wellington St. S., Sherbrooke, 
Que. (1957) 

Roger P. Link, Department of Veterinary Physi- 
ology and Pharmacology, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Hlinois, Urbana, Il. 
(1956) 


Special Committees 


Academic Standards Board for Graduates of 
Foreign Veterinary Colleges 

W. T. S. Thorp, Chairman, School of Veterinary 

Medicine, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, 


Minn 
John TD. Gadd, Falls Road, Cockeysville, Md. 
Ernest ©. Froelich, 11 Edgewood Ave., Albany, 


N.Y. 
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William E. Jennings, Medical Field Service School, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 

T. Lloyd Jones, Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph, Ont. 

Frantisek Kral, 848 Upland Ave. Upland-Chester, 
Pa. 


Animal Reproduction and Artificial 
Insemination 
David E. Bartlett, Chairman, American Breeders 
Service, 325 N. Wells St, Chicago 10, Il 
William H. Dreher, Shawano, Wis 
Myron G. Fincher, 118 Delaware Ave., Ithaca, 
N.Y. 
A. H. Frank, 4100 Roanoke Rd. Hyattsville, Md 
Harold J. Hill, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, Colo 
E. A. Woelffer, 115 Woodland Lane, Oconomo 
woc, Wis. 


Brucellosis 

J. L. McAuliff, Chairman, 11 Jewett Ave., Cort 
land, N.Y. 

Hugh S. Cameron, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of California, Davis, Calif 

Francis H. Fox, New York State Veterinary Col 
lege, Ithaca, N.Y. 

A. K. Kuttler, Animal Disease Fradication Branch, 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S.D.A., Wash 
ington 25, D.C. 

A. M. Orum, P.O. Box 455, Carthage, II! 

Leonard A. Rosner, Schumate Chapel Rd., Jeffer 
son City, Mo 

V. D. Stauffer, 5500 Wadsworth Blvd, Arvada, 
Colo. 


Diseases of Wild and Furbearing Animals 
John R. Gorham, Chairman, Department of Ani 
mal Pathology, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
T. T. Chaddock, Box $1, Bridgeport, Mich 
G. R. Hartsough, New Holstein, Wis 
R. J. Kirk, Fur and Game Experiment Station, 
University of Manitoba, Fort Garry, Man 
Patricia O'Connor, 97 Board St, Stapleton, Staten 
Island, N.Y. 


Emergency Advisory Committee 

W. R. Krill, Chairman, College of Veterinary Med 
icine, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

H. E. Kingman, Jr., Secretary, GOO S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill 

J. B. Engle, P.O. Box 442, Summit, N. J 

W. R. Hinshaw, 140 Kline Blvd., Frederick, Md 

Frank A. Todd, Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S.D.A., Washington 25, D.€ 

C. D. Van Houweling, Livestock Regulatory Pro 
grams, Agricultural Research Service, U.S.D.A., 
Washington 25, D.C 

Elmer W. Young, Veterinary Division, Office of 
the Surgeon General, Department of the Army, 
Main Navy Bidg., Washington 25, 

Ex Officio: Board of Governors 


Humane Act Award 

W. A. Young, Chairman, 8344 Beverly Bivd., 
Hollywood 48, Calif. 

George W. Mather, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Gerry B. Schnelle, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mr. J. J. Shaffer, Advisory Member, 157 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill 

A. R. Theobald, 4545 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 29, 
Ohio. 


Insurance* 
O. Norling-Christensen, Chairman, 730 Hibbard 
Rd., Wilmette, Il. 
Carl A. Brandly, Department of Veterinary Sci- 
ence, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Homer D. Carter, 410 N. Main St., Fairmount, Ind. 


*Remainder of committee to be appointed in accordance 
with recommendations of the 1955 session of the House of 
Representatives 


Laboratory Animals 

N. R. Brewer, Chairman, Physiology Bidg., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIL. 

Robert C. Bay, College of Medicine, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Jules S. Cass, Kettering Laboratory, College of 
Medicine, Eden Ave., Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 

W. H. Dieterich, Hawaiian Medical Laboratory, 
APO 957, San Francisco, Calif. 

R. J. Flynn, P.O. Box 299, Lemont, IIL. 

R. Dale Henthorne, Army Medical Service Grad- 
uate School, Veterinary Division, Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center, Washington 12, D.C. 


Motion Pictures and Television 

C. D. Van Houweling, Chairman, Livestock Regu- 
latory Programs, Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S.D.A., Washington 25, D.C. 

Robert Getty, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 

L. J. Gorman, 1540 Ostrander St., La Grange Park, 
Ii. 

J. A. Henderson, Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph, Ont 

Cc. L. Nelson, Jewell, lowa. 

Wayne H. Riser, 5335 Touhy Ave., Skokie, III. 

Wayne D. Shipley, 438 S. Quincy St., Hinsdale, IIL. 

Frank A. Todd, Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S.D.A., Washington 25, D.C. 


Nomenclature of Diseases 
Carl Olson, Jr., Chairman, Deparment of Animal 
Pathology and Hygiene, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

C. Lawrence Blakely, Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
D. H. Clifford, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Minnesota, University Farm, St. 

Paul 1, Minn. 
D. E. Jasper, School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif 
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I. A. Merchant, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
lowa State Colege, Ames, lowa. 

Peter Olafson, New York State Veterinary College, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Public Health and Zoonoses 

E. S. Tierkel, Chairman, Communicable Disease 
Center, U. S. Public Health Service, 50 7th St. 
N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

William S. Gochenour, Jr., Research and Graduate 
School, Veterinary Division, Army Medical Cen- 
ter, Washington 12, D. C. 

R. W. Menges, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Communicable Disease Center, 
P.O. Box 185, Chamblee, Ga. 

I. A. Merchant, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 

Karl R. Reinhard, Arctic Health Research Center, 
P.O. Box 960, Anchorage, Alaska. 

J. H Steele, Communicable Disease Center, U. S. 
Public Health Service, 50 7th St. N.E., Atlanta 
5, Ga. 

Kenneth F. Wells, 506 Piccadilly Ave., Ottawa, 
Ont 


Scientific Exhibits 


Asa Winter, Chairman, 1612 N. Jefferson St. 
Arlington 5, Va. 

E. A. Benbrook, Department of Veterinary Path- 
ology, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 

N. R. Brewer, Physiology Bldg., University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, IIL. 

Charles L. Davis, Bldg. 45, Denver Federal Center, 
Denver 1, Colo. 

T. C. Jones, Armed Forces Institute of Pathol- 
ogy, 7th St. and Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Standards for Veterinary Hospitals 


Kenneth W. Smith, Chairman, 1002 34th St., Sioux 
City, lowa 

Charles E. Bild, P.O. Box 127, North West Station, 
Miami, Fla. 

A. F. Hayes, P. O. Box 1703, Billings, Mont. 

H. L. Marsh, 521 Billings S¢t., Princeton, III. 

L. C. Moss, Veterinary Hospital, Colorado A. & 
M. College, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Veterinary Service 


I. D. Wilson, Chairman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

H. E. Kingman, Jr., Secretary, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago Ill, 

F. T. Candlin, 280 Madison St., Denver 6, Colo. 

Lewis A. Dykstra, 925 N. Lake St., Aurora, Il. 

E. J. Frick, School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Warren J. Kilpatrick, Mediapolis, Iowa. 

Charles C. Rife, 420 Edgewood Ave., N.E., Atlanta 
4, Ga. 
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F. B. Young, Chairman, Box 6, Waukee, lowa. 

R. O. Anderson, 223 N. Wisconsin St, Elkhorn, 
Wis. 

P. E. Madsen, 336 N. Jefferson St., Sheridan, Wyo. 

Hadleigh Marsh, Blackstone Apts., Helena, Mont. 

A. G. Misener, 6448 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIL 

Kenneth Whittington, 769 Vance Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Representatives 
(Terms are for one year except as shown) 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science.—W. H. Feldman, 926 8th Ave. S.W., 
Rochester, Minn. (1955). 

American Feed Manufacturers Association Council 
on Nutrition. — William D. Pounden, 625 Sun- 
rise View Dr., Wooster, Ohio. 

American Medical Association Council on Na- 
tional defense—H. E. Kingman, Jr. 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

Livestock Conservation Inc.—-H. E. Kingman, Jr., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 

National Brucellosis Committee.—A. M. Orum, 
Box 455, Carthage, III. 

National Health Council A. McCallam, Rm. 
109, 1507 M. St, NW., Washington 5, D.C. 

National Research Council (Division of Biology 
and Agriculture).—E. F. Waller, Department of 
Animal and Poultry Industry, University of Del- 
aware, Newark, Del. (1957). 

National Research Council, Division of Medical 
Sciences.—-W. A. Hagan, New York State Veter- 
inary College, Ithaca, N. Y. (1956). 

National Society for Medical Research.—W,. T. 
S. Thorp, School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul 
1, Minn. (1956). 

Ralston Purina Research Fellowship Committee 
L. C. Ferguson, Department of Veterinary Sci- 
ence, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio (1956). 

United States Pharmacopoeial Convention.—D. 
K. Detweiler, 48 N. Sproul Rd., Broomall, Pa. 
(1960) 


Resident State Secretaries 


Alabama.—-McKenzie Heath, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn 

Arizona.—James E. Sharkey, 6021 S. Central Ave., 
Phoenix 

Arkansas.—W. L 
Rock 

California.—E. E. Jones, 714 S. Santa Anita St, 
San Gabriel 

Colorado.—Robert K. Anderson, 860 Olive St., 
Denver 

Connecticut.—Niel W. 
Middletown. 

Delaware.—E. F. Waller, Department of Animal 
and Poultry Industry, University of Delaware, 
Newark 


Thomas, 906 Broadway, Little 


Pieper, Randolph Rd., 
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District of Columbia.—William C. Patterson, Jr., 
Animal Disease Station, Beltsville, Md 

Florida.—Stanley C. Wasman, 1929 Purdy Ave., 
Miami Beach 

Georgia.—Charles C. Rife, 420 Edgewood Ave 
N.E., Atlanta 3 

Idaho.—A. P. Schneider, 108 Capitol Bldg., Boise 

Iilinois.—C. B. Hostetler, 1485 Whitcomb Ave, 
Des Plaines. 

Indiana.—John L. Kixmiller, 4144 N. Capitol Ave., 
Indianapolis 8 

lowa.—F. B. Young, P.O. Box 6, Waukee 

Kansas.—K. M. Curts, 70 Central Ave., Kansas 
City 

Kentucky.—T. J. Stearns, 216 Livestock Exchange 
Bldg., Louisville 6. 

Louisiana.R. B. Lank, Dalrymple Bldg., Louisi 
ana State University, Baton Rouge 

Maine.—Harold L. Chute, Animal Pathology Bldg., 
University of Maine, Orono 

Maryland.—John D. Gadd, Falls Rd., Cockeysville 

Massachusetis.-L. A. Paquin, P.O. Box 225, Web 
ster 

Michigan.—Paul V. Howard, 4011 Hunsberger Dr 
N.E., Grand Rapids 5 

Minnesota.—Alvin F. Weber, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St, Paul 1 

Mississippi.—Charles H. Horne, P.O. Box 477, 
Newton. 
Missouri.—A. H. Groth, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Missouri, Columbia 
Montana.—A. M. Jasmin, Livestock Sanitary 
Board, Helena 
Nebraska.—Paul I 
Omaha. 

Nevada.—Edward Records, University of Nevada, 
Reno 

New Hampshire-—Clarence F. Bent, Stateline 
Lowell Rd., Nashua 

New Jersey.—J. R. Porteus, P.O. Box 948, Trenton 
5 

New Mexico 
Fe 

New York.—Charles E, Fanslau, 1450 Broadway, 
New York 18 

North Carolina.-C. W 
Mocksville 

North Dakota.-S. 8. Bjornson, Union Stockyards, 
West Fargo 

Obio.—Harold F. Groves, 111 E. Kelso Rd, Co 
lumbus 2 

Oklahoma.—C. H. Fauks, 3421 N.W., 20th St, 
Oklahoma City 

Oregon.—FEdward |! 
Oswego 

Pennsylvania.Roy D. Hoffman, 425 Richard 
St Bedford 

Rhode Island.—]. S. Barber, 560 Pleasant St., 
Pawtucket 

South Carolina.Frank M. Lee, State Board of 
Health, Wade Hampton State Office Bldg., Co 
lumbia. 


Matthews, 4901 S. 44rd St, 


S. W. Wiest, P.O. Box 75, Santa 


Young, 204 Depot St, 


Holden, P.O. Box 445, 


ant 
=> 


South Dakota.—]. L. Noordsy, Marion. 

Tennessee.—Hugh Lamb, P.O. Box 550, Athens. 

Texas.—L. G. Cloud, 2833 W. 7th St, Fort Worth. 

Utah.—Hugh Hurst, 1754 E. 27th St. S., Salt Lake 
City 

Vermont.—A. E. Janawicz, R.F.D. 2, Montpelier 

Virginia.—Wilson B. Bell, 210 Clay St, Blacks- 
burg. 

W ashington.—J. L. Ellis, 2022 E. 4th Ave., 
Olympia. 

West Virginia——Victor H. Miller, Box 2881, 
Charleston 21 

W isconsin.—-H. J. O'Connell, 6 West, State Capi- 
col, Madison 2. 

W yoming.—J. F. Ryff, P.O. Box 557, Laramie 


Resident Provincial Secretaries 


Alberta.—J. Gordon Anderson, 1016 9th Ave. W., 
Calgary. 

British Columbia.—Gordon L. Davis, P.O. Box 32, 
Ladner 

Manitoba.—J. M. Isa, Veterinary Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
New Brunswick.—Julius F. Frank, Division of 
Animal Pathology, P.O. Box 410, Sackville. 
Nowa Scotia.—R. McG. Archibald, 400 Prince St., 
Truro. 

Ontario.-W.. J. Rumney, Health Center, 74 Hugh- 
son St. S., Hamilton 

Quebec.—Roland Filion, Laboratoire de Recherches 
Veterinaires, Saint-Hyacinthe. 

Saskatchewan.—]. S. Fulton, University of Sas- 
katchewan, Saskatoon 


Resident Territorial Secretaries 
Canal Zone.—Robert G. Matheney, P.O. Box 807, 
Ancon 
Hawaii.-Wilson M. Pang, 89 Ala Kimo, Hon 
olulu 17. 
Puerto Rico.A. Lopez-Pacheco, P.O. Box 155, 
Hato Rey. 


Correspondents 


Alaska,—¥arl F. Graves, Box 517, Spenard 

Argentina.—Carlos T. Rosenbusch, San Jose 1481, 
Buenos Aires 

Australia.—Colin T. Petherbridge, 47 Sunderland 
St., Mayfield 

Azores.—Jose L. Armas, Rua da Rainha D Ame- 
lia 121-2, Angra do Heroismo Terceira 

Bahamas.—-Albert Soltys, P.O. Box 1244, Nassau 

Bermuda.—John W. Sutherland, Fairylands, Pem- 
broke W. 

Brazil.—-A. V. Machado, Rua Paracatu 1.178, Belo 
Horizonte 

British West Africa.—Desmond H. Hill, University 
College, Ibadan, Nigeria. 

British West Indies.Stephen P. Bennett, “Glam- 

organ,” Gordon St., Curepe, Trinidad 
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Ceylon.—Don W. Amarasinghe, Municipal Veter- 
inary Surgeon, Colombo 

Chile.—Arturo Hernandez, Dardignac 95, San- 
tiago. 

Colombia.—Juan A. Villamil, Cra 14 68-91, 
Bogota. 

Cuba.—Angel M. Morales, Calle 40 No 410, 
Vedado, Havana. 

Denmark,—N. Ole Rasbech, Royal Veterinary and 
Agricultural College, Bulowsvej 13, Cophen- 
hagen V. 

Equador.—Julio Bolona R., Casilla 3814, Guaya- 


quil. 
Exypt.—J. E. Aghion, 20 Sharia Senan, Pasha, 
Zeitoun. 


Erie.—P. A. Rogan, Knockeevin Church Rd., Grey- 
stones, County Wicklow. 

El Salvador.—-Miguel A. Sandoval, Avenida Araujo 
23, San Salvador. 

England.—Guy Anderson, Aylesbury, Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Formosa (Free China).—Sou-Shen Young, De- 
partment of Veterinary Medicine, College of 
Agriculture, National Taiwan University, Tai- 
peh, Taiwan 

Guatemala.—Francisco R. Rodas C., 7a. Avenida 
5-61 Zona 4, Guatemala City. 

Honduras.—Fernando J. Gonzalez, Tela Railroad 
Co., Progresso. 

India.—Bimolendu Choudhury, 14-B Park Side 
Rd., Calcutta 26 

Israel.—Joachim Weis, Moledeth Fin Charod 

Italy.—L. Taglia, via Lucania 9, Rome. 

Japan.—Kogi Saito, 69 4-Chrome Fukazawamachi, 
Setagayaku, Tokyo. 

Mexico.—Alfonso Alexander H., Insurgentes No. 
158, Mexico, D.F. 

New Zealand.-Daniel J. Smith, P.O. Box 85, 
Putaruru 

Panama Republic.—A. A. Arosemena, P. O. Box 
192, Panama City. 

Peru.—Juan A. Pinto C 
(Brena), Lima 

Philippines, Republic of.—Jose B. Aranez, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of the Philip- 
pines, Diliman, Quezon City. 

Prince Eward Island.—J. R. Cunningham, Sum- 
merside. 

Spain.—Juan Talavera, Calle Iturbe 14, Madrid. 

Sweden.—Fritz Magnus Nilsson-Sevelius, Trad- 
gardsgatan 3, Halsingborg 
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Thailand.—Choomphorn Gomutputra, 202 Rajavi- 
thi Rd., Vajira Pyabal District, Bankok. 
Turkey.—Namik Buharalilar, Ahmetfaki Mahallesi 

No. 10, Konya. 

Union of South Africa.—John G. Townsend, 172 
Jan Smutz Ave., Rosebank, Johannesburg, Trans 
vaal. 

Uruguay.—G. P. Lockhart, Av. Italia 2538, Monte. 
video 

V enezuela.—Claudio FE. Muskus, P. O. Box 994, 
Alesandro Divo, Caracas. 
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effective treatment of 


kennel cough 


with 
Chlo in 
SUSPENSION nomycetin PALMITATE 
---longer duration * 


of blood levels p 


increased pal 


make the use of*Chloromycetin 


convenie and practical 


SUSPENSION CHLOROMYCETIN PALMITATE 
WIDE ANTIBACTERIAL EFFECTIVENESS CHARACTERISTIC OF CHLOROMYCETIN 


Suspension Chloromycetin Paimitate (suspension chloram- 
phenicol Parke-Davis) is supplied in GO cc. bottles, each 
4 cc. (teaspoonful) representing 125 mg. of Chioromycetin 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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England Veterinary Medical Association 
Annual meeting. Poland Spring House, Po 
land Spring, Maine, Oct. 2-5, 1955. Russell 
N. Abbott, Rockland, Maine, publicity chair 
That 

Missouri, University of. Annual short course 
School of Vetecinary Medicine, University ot 
Missouri, Oct. 3-4, 1955. Cecil Elder, chair 
man, Veterinary Short Course Committee 

International Association of Milk and food 
Sanitarians. Annual meeting. Hotel Bon-Air 
Augusta, Ga, Oct. 4-6, 1955. Howard Wil 
kowske, Gainesville, Fla., secretary 

Purdue University. Annual short course for 
veterinariat Purdue University, Lafayette 
Ind., Oct 7, 19 L. M. Hutchings, head 
Department of Veterinar Medicine 

West Virginia Veterinary Medical Association 
Annual meeting. West Virginian Hotel, Blue 
field, W. Va. Oct. 9-10, 1955. D. A. Munro 
202 Oglebay Hall, West Virginia University 
Morgantown, W. Va., secretary 

District of Columbia Veterinary Medical Asso 
ciation. All-day meeting. Armed Force Insti 
tute of Pathology, Walter Reed Medica 
Center, Washington, D. ¢ Oct. 11, 1955 
Charles G. Durbu 705 Berwyn Rd., Ber 
wyn Heights, College Park, Md., secretary 

South Dakota Veterinary Medical Association 
Annual meeting. Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., Oct. 12-13, 1955. J. ‘L. Noordsy, 
Marion, S. Dal secretary 

Eastern lowa Veterinary Medical Association, 
Inc. Annual meeting. Hotel Montrose, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, Oct. 13-14, 1955. Wayne H 
Thompson, Earlville, lowa, secretary 

Illino: University of. Annual short course 
for veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medi 
cine, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, Oct 
13-14 1955 | | Boley. chairman, Veteri 
nary Conterence Committee 

Southern Veterinary Medical Association and 
Florida Veterinary Medical Association, Joint 
annual meeting. George Washington Hotel, 
Jacksonville Ila Oct 16-19, 1955 A A 
Husman, 320 Agricultural Bldg., Raleigh, N 
Cat ecretary, Southern Association 

Interstate Veterinary Medical Association, An- 
nual meeting. Martin Hotel, Sioux City, 
lowa, Nov. 1-2, 195 K. W. Smith, 510 W 
19th St., Sioux City, lowa, secretary 

Association ot Military Surgeons ot the 
United States Annual convention. Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. ¢ Nov. 7-9, 1955 
Address Secretary, Suite 718, New Medical 


COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of Coming Meetings must be received by 4th of month preceding date of issue 
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Bldg., 1726 Eye St W., Washingt ( 
¢ 
Midwest Small Animal Hospital Association 


and regional A.A.H.A. Joint meeting. Hotel 
Burlington, Burlington, Iowa, Nov. 9-10, 
1955. J. Porter Coble, 2828 S. Mac Arthur 


secretary. 


Blvd., Springfield, IIL, 


U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association. Annual 
meeting. Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La., 
Nov. 16-18, 1955. R. A. Hendershott, 1 W 
State St., Trenton 8, N. J., secretary 

Animal Care Panel. Annual meeting. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, 353 W. 57th St., New York, 
N. Y., Dec. 1-2, 1955. Robert J. Flynn, P.O 
Box 299, Lemont, IIl., secretary 


Cornell University. Annual conference for vet- 


erinarians. New York State Veterinary Col- 


lege, Cornell University, Ithaca, N Y., Jan 
4-6, 1956. W. A. Hagan, dean 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Ma Tulsa, Okla. Jan. 8-10, 
1956. C. H. Faub 3421 N.W. 20 St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., secretary 


Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. An- 


nual meeting. Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Jan 11-13, 1956. L M tJorst, 3315 
Shelby Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., secretary. 

lowa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting Hotel Fort Des Moines Des 
Moines, Iowa, Jan. 17-19, 1956. F. B. Young, 
Waukee, | executive secretary 

Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel John Marshall, Rich- 
mond. Va., Jan. 22-24, 1956. Wilson B. Bell, 
210 Clay St. Blacksburg, Va., secretary. 


California State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
Midwinter conference. School of Veter- 
inary Medicine, University of California, 
Davis, Calif., Jan. 23 1956. Charles S. 
Travers, 3004 16th St., Francisco, Calif., 
secretary 


tion 
5 
San 


executive 


Foreign Meetings 


renth International Congress of Entomology 
McGill University and University of Mont- 
real. Montreal, Canada, Aug. 17-25, 1956 
J \ Downes Division of Entomology, 
Science Service Bldg., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
secretary 

International Association of Hydatidology 


Sixth Congress. Athens, Greece, Sept. 14-18, 
1956. Prof. B. Kourias, 1 MacKenzie King 
St.. Athens, Greece. general secretary 


_ . - 
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Blackhead mortality 
reduced from 50% 
to 10% or less with 


FUROXONE 


brand of furazolidone, Eaton 


IN TURKEY BLACKHEAD... 


Furoxone, the new antimicrobial nitrofuran 
recently introduced for treatment of avian 
salmonelloses (pullorum, typhoid, paraty- 
phoids) is now established as exceptionally 
effective in prevention and treatment of 
Histomonas meleagridis infection (black- 
head ) of turkeys.':? 


None of a Furoxone-treated flock of turkeys 
died from blackhead while on a medicated 
mash, against a loss of 50% in an untreated 
control flock. When unmedicated grain was 

+ added to the diet of the treated group, only 
10% died.? 


Furoxone does not retard growth, egg pro- 
duction or hatchability.* 


1. Harwood, P. D., and Stunz, DI 
A. M.: Unpublished results. 3. Moore, N_; 
33: 1072 (Sept.) 1954. 4. Smith 


Tucker, J.: Vet. Record 67: 116 (Feb. 5) 1955. 6 


J. Parasitol. 40: 24 (Oct 


H. W.: Vet. Record 66: 493 


For pullorum in chickens... 


Furoxone proved superior to both an anti- 
biotic and a sulfonamide in treating experi- 
mental Salmonella pullorum infections in 
chickens.‘ When therapy was started 1 day 
after infection, none of the Furoxone-treated 
chickens died, as compared with 90% deaths 
among untreated controls. 


The chronic carrier stage of this disease was 
completely cured by Furoxone in 98% of 
chickens.‘ 


For fowl typhoid... 


Furoxone is also effective in fowl typhoid 
(S. gallinarum )° and paratyphoids (S. typhi- 
murium et al.). 

1954. 2. Pomeroy, B.S., and Pilkey, 

hamberlin, V. 1)., and Carter, Hh. D.: Poultry Sci 


Aug. 28) 1954. 5. Gordon, Rt. F 
Smith, H. W.: J. Comp. Path. 65. 55 (Jan 


and 
1955. 


Furoxone is available as Furoxone Concentrate Veterinary containing Furoxone 
5.88% (5 Gm./3 oz. excipient) in cartons of 3 oz. and 30 oz. to be mixed in mash. 


EATON LABORATORIES 
YoRrK 


NORWICH, NEW 


Exclusive distributors to the veterinary profession: 
U.S.A: Cenede: 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. Austin Laboratories, Ltd, 
New York 18, New York Guelph, Ontario 
Literature to veterinarians on request 


THE NITROFURANS — A UNIQUE CLASS OF ANTIMICROBIALS onl De PRODUCTS OF EATON RESEARCH 
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Doctor, make your small 
animal work easier... 
with a better light, a safer sterilizer 


Whether it’s a balky patient, awkward work 
area, or routine case— you want an operating 
light that focuses easily, and gives vision over 
a larger area even if animal moves 
Light 


gives light from any angle 


Castle’s new Veterinary swings 


set Pantograph arm puts light directly over 


lamp moves easily on caster base. (Wall and 


through 355° 


table; arm adjusts vertically within range; 


ceiling models also available.) 


Color-corsection makes diagnosis more 


accurate Lasy vision lessens fatigue 
Note the Castle “777” Speed-Clave. Safer, 


faster, easier than boiling, this autoclave 


destroys hepatitis virus, gives you added 


protection, 


| to: Wilmot Castle Co. 


1766 E. Henrietta Road, Rochester, N.Y. 

(_] Please send free folder on how Castle equipment 
can help improve my hospital. 

Nome 

Street 

City State 


My veterinary supply dealer is: 


LIGHTS AND 
STERILIZERS, 
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(COMING MEETINGS—-continaed from p. 30) 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


Atlanta (Ga.) Veterinary Society, the second 
Tuesday of every month at the Elks Home on 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. J. L. Christopher, 
Smyrna, Ga., secretary. 

Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m. 
at the Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison 
St., Baltimore, Md. Harry L. Schultz, Jr., 9011 
Harford Rd., Baltimore, Md., secretary. 

3ay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. E. Paul, 
Redwood City, Calif., secretary. 

Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Monday of each month, except January, July, 
August, and October, at Black’s Tea Room, 
Waterloo, Iowa. D. A. Buchanan, Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa, secretary. 

Central Alabama Veterinary Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. G. J. Phelps, Jr. 
Montgomery, Ala., secretary. 

Central Arizona Veterinary Medical 
the Tuesday of month 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary 


Association, 


second each Keith T 


Central California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the fourth Tuesday of each month. 
Wilfred Pimentel, 3455 S. Elm Ave., Fresno, 
Calif., secretary. 

Central Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at 7:00 
p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel in Greensboro, N. 
Car. R. T. Copeland, 1800 Walker Ave., Greens- 
boro, N. Car., secretary. 

Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Assoei- 
ation, the second Wednesday of each month. 
Charles J. York, P. O. Box 1656, Indianapolis 
6, Ind., secretary. 


Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. 
Davenport, Jr., 215 S. Edgewood Ave., La- 
Grange, Ill., secretary 


Coastal Bend (Texas) Veterinary Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin 
Prewitt, 4141 Lexington Blvd., Corpus Christi, 
Texas, secretary. 


Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through 
May, at the Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, Iowa 
D. I. Lee, Sac City, Iowa, secretary. 


Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, Ohio) Veterinary 
Medical Association, the first Wednesday of 
each month, September through May (except 
January), at 9:00 p.m. at the Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Ed. R. Jacobs, 5522 Pearl Rd., 


Cleveland, Ohio, secretary. 


(Continued 34) 
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becoming the 
canine / distemper 
vaccine 
of choice 


virus (FERRET ORIGIN) 


| FROMM | 


Recently published papers and doctors’ 
reports* show the trend is to Distem 
peroid Virus as the agent of choice 
against canine distemper when used 
either PROPHYLACTICALLY or 
THERAPEUTICALLY. The reports 
also show a preference for Distemper- 
© One dose is sufficient for oid Virus for its advantages in the con- 
trol of Hard Pad disease. 


except for unusually lorge 
dogs 


Sold only to Qualified 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL FROM M LABORATORIES, INC. 
Grafton, Wisconsin, USA. 


INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 


» 
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| 
, 
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East Bay (Calif.) Veterinary Medical Association, 


bimonthly, the fourth Wednesday. John T. 
Turver, 1201 E. 12th St., Oakland 6, Calif., 
secretary. 


Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of March, June, September, 
and December. A one-day clinic is held in May. 
R. P. Link, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, secretary. 

Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Friday of each month. John D. 
Baker, Goldsboro, N. Car., secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, lowa, 
the third Tuesday of each month, except in 
July and August, at Pa and Ma's Restaurant, 
West Union, lowa. Donald E. Moore, Box 
178, Decorah, lowa, secretary. 

Greater St. Louis (Mo.) Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Friday of the month (except 
July and August) at the Sheraton Hotel, Spring 
Ave. and Lindell Blvd. Luther E. Fredrickson, 
Room 25, Municipal Courts Bldg. St. Louis, 
Mo., secretary. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the second Thursday of each month, time 
and place specified monthly. L. D. Barrett, Rt. 
8, Box 572, Jacksonville, Fla., secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, 
Inc., the first Wednesday evening of each month 


(COMING MEETINGS 
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in Louisville or within a radius of 50 miles. 
Dr. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box “H”, Crestwood, 
Ky., secretary. 

Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Associ- 
ation, the first Monday of each month, at 
alternating hospitals. W. F. Noland, 7504 
Metcalf, Overland Park, Kan., secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month at Exchange 
Hall, ninth floor, Livestock Exchange Bldg., 
1600 Genessee St., Kansas City, Mo. Busch 
Meredith, 800 Woodswether Rd., Kansas City 
5, Mo., secretary. 

Kern County (Calif.) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the first Thursday evening of each 
month. B. C. Watson, 825 14th St., Bakers- 
field, Calif., secretary 

Keystone (Pa.) Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, 39th and Woodland Ave., Phil- 
adelphia 4, Pa. Raymond C. Snyder, 39th and 
Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa., secretary. 

Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of each month 
in the Hotel Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 pm. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St. W., 
Huntington, W. Va 


gmall animal 
note 


ytic enzyme action is now 
available to the small animal 


10 ens: 
disposable Syringes; 
' 250 ec. bulk vials 


oe in exclusive form- 
ula and packaging. Enzyme stimu- 
lation plus effective antibac- 

_ terial coverage make Insti-lysin 
ideal therapy for resistant oti- 

_ tis externa, following ear trims. 


or for chronic skin 


lesions. 


Packaged in disposable plastic 
_ Syringes for easy application 


dispensing. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


i: 

i 

= 
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1. animal formula Insti-lysin 

ape StHy 
. 

M4 

pe 


For prompt and 
effective control of 


intestinal infections, 


such as calf scours, 
infectious hemorrhagic 
enteritis of swine, 
infectious enteritis 

of dogs and cats, 
paratyphoid infection of 
poultry; also excellent 
for pre-surgical 


howel sterilization. 


IFRAD 


SULFATE, 0.5 GM. TABLETS 
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Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical As Monterey Bay Area (Calif.) Veterinary Medical 
sociation, the third Wednesday evening of each Association, the third Wednesday of each month 
month from October through April at the Acad Lewis J]. Campbell, 90, Corral de Tierra, Salinas, 
emy of Medicine, 91 Lincoln Park South, New Calif., secretary 
ark, N. J. Myron S. Arlein, 2172 Milburn Ave, New Castle County (Del.) Veterinary Associa 
Maplewood, N. J., secretary tion, the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the pm. in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del 
secoml Thursday of each month, at the Hotel Arthur P. Coogan, 2102 New Road, Wilming 
LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. L. D. Ramsay, 719 ton 5, Del., secretary 
E.. Jefferson Ave, La Porte, Ind., secretary New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical Asso 
ciation of, the first Wednesday of each month 
at the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 
63rd St.. New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 
West 6lst St. New York 23, N. Y., secretary 

Northeast Iowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary 

Mid-( oan Veterinary Medical Association, the Association, the first Tuesday of February, May, 
first Thursday of every Sven month George August, and November at the Wisneslick 
McCollister, 2146 Broad St., San Luis Obispo, Hotel, Decorah, Iowa, 6:30 pm. Donald E 
Calif., secretary Moore, Box 178 Decorah, lowa, secretary 

Mid-State (Mich.) Veterinary Medical Associa Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, 
tion, the fourth Thursday of each month with the second Monday of each month. William 
the exception of November and December H. Beckenhauer, School of Veterinary Medi- 
Robert E. Kader, 5034 Armstrong Rd., Lansing cine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, 
17, Mich., secretary Colo., secretary 


Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical As 
sociation, the second Thursday of every month, 
September through May. Gilbert Meyer, 14003 
E. Seven Mile Road, Detroit 5, Mich., secretary. 


Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month, at the Halt fourth Tuesday of each month at the Casa Mana 
Way House, Blue Mound Rd. George Ff in Teaneck, N. J. Edward Baker, 568 Grand 
Lynch, 201 West Devon St., Milwaukee 17, Ave., Englewood, N. J., secretary 
Wis., secretary (Continued 


get the 

“right light” on surgery 
with Jen-Sal’s 

ceiling model lamp 


| 

! 

Designed for maximum flex- | 
ibility, lamp head tips, | 

tilts, rotates or angles. | 
Chrome plated ceiling rod 1 
allows 2’ vertical adjustment. ! 
White enamel floating arm | 
rotates in 3’ circle. Mirror 
finish aluminum reflector is | 
101%” in diameter. Gives 1500 
foot-candle of heat-filtered, | 
color-corrected white light. | 
No special wiring necessary. | 
Order by number please. 


JSA-53K-#4, ceiling light, $75.50 | 


Kansas City, Missouri 


advanced instrument designs for advanced veterinary surgery 
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OUR NEW EXTRA LARGE 


FOR TREATMENT OF STUBBORN DRY QUARTERS 
WITH U. S. CHEMICAL'S HIGHLY DIFFUSIBLE BASE FOR 
FASTER AND HIGHER PERCENTAGE OF CURES IN 


ACUTE MASTITIS. 2 YEAR DATING 
YOU, THE PRACTICING VETERINARIAN, HAVE ASKED OVERSIZE TUBES 

FOR A LOW-PRICED QUALITY PRODUCT TO COMBAT FREE FLOWING — NON-FREEZING BASE 
THOSE STUBBORN DRY QUARTERS. YOU HAVE ALSO PERSONALIZED LABELS (if Desired) 


ANSWERED YOUR PROBLEM BY SHOWING HIGHER 

PERCENTAGES OF CURES WITH GREATER AMOUNTS COBALT SULFATE 

PROVIDES SYNERGISTIC 
ACTION OF ANTIBIOTICS 


CHECK THESE LOW PRICES 
500-500 : Per Per Per 
Each 28cc Liquid Base Tube Contains Gross Doren Tube 
500,000 Units Cryst. Penicillin Potassium G 53.28 444 37¢ 10 gross 
500 mg Dihydrostreptomycin (as sulfate) 57.60 480 | 40¢ 5 gross 
7500 omg Sulfamerazine, Microcrystalline 61.92 | 5.16 | 43¢ 3 gross 
750 mg Sulfathiazole Microcrystalli 67 68 5.64 47¢ 1 gross 
75 mg COBALT SULFATE 586 (4% dozen 

$00-250 
Each Liquid Bose Tube Contains jn | 
$00,000 Units | Cryst. Penicillin Potassium G $30.00 | $3.24 | 27 | 10 grow | 
250 Dihydrostreptomycin (as sulfote) 43.20 360 5 grows 
500 Sulfamerazine, Microcrystalline 326 3 gross 
500 mg Sulfothazole Microcrystalline $0 40 420 | 3% 1 grow 
75 mg COBALT SULFATE 468 | 39% | Dozen 

300-100 
Each Liquid Bose Tube Contoins 
300,000 Units Cryst. Penicillin Potassium G 3168 265 | 226 10 grow 
100 mg Dihydrostreptomycin (os sulfate) 34.00 300 | 25 5 grow 

500 Microcrystalline 36 60 324 276 3 gross 
$00 mg Sulfathrazole Microcrystalline 4176 3468 2% gross 
75 COBALT SULFATE 372 die Doren 


hey 


pwington, ¢ 


Oytroducing 
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Sold only to the graduate veterinorian ts 
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(COMING 


Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the fourth Wednesday of 
each month. Ernest Makino, Patterson, Calif., 
secretary 

Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of every month except 
July and August. Carl L. Clark, 127 N. W 
23rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Monday of each month at 8:00 
p.m. in Antlers Hotel, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Jay C. Wallis, 112 N. Girard St., Hemet, 
Calif., secretary 

Orange County (Calif.) Veterinary Medical As 
sociation, the third Thursday of each month 
Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main St., Santa Ana, 
Calif., secretary 

Peninsula (Calif.) Veterinary Medical Associa 
tion, the third Monday of each month. T. D 
Harris, San Mateo, Calif. 

Piedmont (N. Car.) Veterinary Medical Asso 
ciation, the last Friday of each month at 7:00 
p.m. in Mull’s Motel in Hickory, N. Car. W. W 
Dickson, Box 1071, Gastonia, N. Car., secretary 

Piedmont (S. Car.) Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month 
at the Fairforest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth 
Lanier, York, S. Car., 

Pima County (Ariz.) Veterinary Medical Asso 

ciation, the third Wednesday of each month in 


secretary 


secretary 


Produced for exclusive use 
of the Graduate Licensed 
Veterinarian 


MEMBER 
Associated 
Veterinary 
Laboratories, Inc. 


hese Affiliated 


The Groin Belt Supply Com- 
my which hes served you 
ithfully for yeors, 


MEETINGS 


In the Shadow of QUALITY. ee 


UALITY and high standards are the pledge of Affiliated, too. 
products join the Veterinarian-Grain Belt 
team, which has served the livestock owner for over 35 years. 
You can use all these products with confidence that they will 
proud help you give the farmer protection he can depend upon. 


niimued jrom f 46) 
Tucson. E. T. Anderson, 8420 Tanque Verde 
Rd., Tucson, Ariz., secretary 

Redwood Empire (Calif.) Veterinary Medical 
Association, the third Thursday of each 
month. Robert E. Clark, Napa, Calif., sec- 
retary 

Sacramento Valley (Calif.) Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Wednesday of each 
month. W. E. Steinmetz, 4227 Freeport Blvd., 
Sacramento, Calif., secretary 

Saginaw Valley (Mich.) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the last Wednesday of each month. 
S. Correll, Rt. 1, Midland, Mich., secretary. 

San Diego County (Calif.) Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Tuesday of each 
month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 Moore St., San 
Diego, Calif., secretary. 

San Fernando Valley (Calif.) Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Friday of each 
month at Eaton’s Restaurant in Studio City, 
Calif. R. A. Button, 5954 Van Nuys Blvd, 
Van Nuys, Calif., secretary 

Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month in the Trinity 
Episcopal Church, 8th and James St., Seattle, 
Wash. P. R., Des Rosiers, 5508 2nd Ave. N. W., 
Seattle 7, Wash., secretary 

Southeastern (Mich.) Veterinary Medical Asso- 


niimued np 


the ale GRAIN BELT SUPPLY COMPANY, 4902 S. 33rd St, OMAHA, NEBR. 
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WITH ... Affiliated Brand 
@ 4 Anti-Swine ERYSIPELAS SERUM 
ANTI-SWINE ERYSIPELAS a A curative and diagnostic agent in sus- 


picious herds; a specific for the acute 
disease. 


WITH ... Affiliated Brand 
ERYSIPELOTHRIX 

RHUSIOPATHIAE 

VACCINE 


VACCINE Used only with anti-swine ery- 


WITH ... Affiliated Brand 
ERYSIPELAS BACTERIN 


An intermediate product ranking 
between serum alone, and simul- 
taneous vaccination with serum- 
vaccine. Produces good immunity 

.Can be administered at the 
time of hog cholera vaccination 
when either serum and vaccine or 
serum and virus are used... can 
be used in states where use of 


= BACTERIN 


My droede Advorbed —Comenwoted 


¥ 


vaccine isn't permitted. 


~ 


“AFFILIATED LABORATORIES 
vee WATIONAL LABORATORIES CO 


FOR AND SOLD TO GRADU 


| 
? 
- 
| 
5 
4 
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DIAGNOSIS 


A three month 
vaccination. 
worm (3 plus 


growth is reta 


s old pup for distemper 
‘cal examination —hook- 
), red blood cell count 


3,000,000. Dog is underweight and 


rded 


TREATMENT 


for intestinal p 
and proceed w 


SCIENT 


Antibodies are 


dietary protein 


Administer serum, prescribe p/d 50 
calories per body pound daily, treat 


arasites one week later 
ith immunization when 


patient is in satisfactory condition 


IFIC BASIS FOR 


PROCEDURE 


developed from amino 


acids made available from high quality 


(inquiry form for graduate veterinarians only) 
HILL PACKING COMPANY, Box 148, Topeka, Kan. 
Send information on therapeutic feeding 

Send information on other Hill products 0 
ADDRESS...... 


CITY AND STATE..... 


P.O. Box 148 


LL PACKING COMPANY 


Topeka, Kan 


(COMING MEETINGS niinued from p. 
ciation, the fourth Wednesday of every month, 
September through May. Gilbert Meyer, 14003 
E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, Mich., secretary. 

Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month 
at 7:30 p.m. E. T. Anderson, Rt. 2, Box 697, 
Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the third Wednesday of each month. 
Howard C. Taylor, 2811 West Olive St. 
Jurbank, Calif., secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Seven Seas 
Restaurant, Miami, Fla. E. D. Stoddard, 
6432 S. W. 8th St., Miami, Fla., secretary. 

South Puget Sound (Wash.) Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of each month 
except July and August. Jo Walker, Agriculture 
Experiment Station, Puyallup, Wash., secretary. 

Tenth District (Ind.) Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation the third Thursday of each month. W. 
E. Sharp, Union City, Ind., secretary. 

fulare County (Calif.) Veterinarians, the 
second Thursday of each month. R. B 
tarsaleau, 2333 E. Mineral King, Visalia, 
Calif., secretary 

Tulsa (Okla.) Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month in Directors’ 
Parlor of the Brookside State Bank, Tulsa, 
Okla. Merle S. Watts, 5302 E. 11th St., Tulsa, 


Okla., secretary 


2 
RICH IN HIGH 
QUALITY ANIMAL 
Rok AND CEREAL 
PROTEINS 
dispense 
: 
a} 
ate 


IT'S CONDENSED! 
FEED UP TO 25% LESS! 


New Pard Meal is so rich in 
concentrated food valve that pail 
for pail, you feed less... up to 
25° less than with other dry-type 
meals. Ask your Swift salesmen to 
show you @ comparative feeding 


Swift's Pard Meal has up to 50% more meat fat 


FOR GREATER FLAVOR AND NUTRITION 


N° wonder dogs have shown a 2 to ! prefer- 
ence for Pard Meal in actual feeding tests! 

It tastes meatier . . . it is meatier! Swift puts 
extra amounts of meat fat in Pard Meal. And 
Pard Meal contains every food element a dog 


needs. In fact it’s so rich in concentrated food 
value you can actually feed up to 25%, less by 
volume! 

Try it in your own kennels. Order it in 25 or 
50-lb. bags. 


Like Pard Meal, Swift's canned PARD 
is the result of years of research in 
Swift's laboratories and kennels. It 
completely eliminates the ‘“‘guesswork" 
from the science of animal feeding. 
Pard is all a dog needs or wants, with 
GOOD BEEF TASTE dogs love ! 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Yords 
Chicago 9, Minos 


\ 
it takes merrwho | 
tom meal this @ | 


CLASSIFIED Veterinarian wanted as associate in small animal 
ADVERTISEMENTS hospital on Long Island. Very active practice with 


further room for expansion. Man must be experi 
Personal Want Ads—$400 for the first 25 enced and capable of handling practice. Salary plus 
words and !10 cents for each additional word commission to start; advancement toward working 
partnership. New York State license required. Ad 
dress “Box V 4.” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


be 35 cents for use of box number 
Commercial Want Ads—$500 for the first 
25 words, 25 cents for each additional word Excellent opportunity for veterinarian with New 
York State license, assist in mixed practice on east 
ern Long Island. Good future, permanent basis 
Address “Box V 5, c/o JourNAL of the AVMA 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


) 
Deadline jor want ads Sth of mouth preceding Veterinarian wanted to work for progressive Mid 

date of issue. 

dlewest commercial company. Must have working 

Names of classthed advertisers using key let knowledge of poultry and livestock under farm con 

ters can not be supplied. Address your reply ditions. Attractive future for the right man. Ad ‘ 


to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the dress “Box V 6.” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 


Hl., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser Research veterinarian wanted, experienced in bi 
ological production and professional services work 


ied good future for right man in nationally known s 
organization, Address “Box V 8," c/o JOURNAL ot 
the AVMA 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Veterinarian wanted with Florida license for Vv 
mixed practice at small hospital in south Florida for 
Profit sharing arrangement or partnership to be 
worked out. Address “Box V 2 c/o JOURNAL of East. Salary oe Address “Box V 9 c/o JouRNAI 
the AVMA of the AVMA 

Veterinarian wanted for Livestock Disease Control 
State Laboratory in Boise, Idaho. Address Roon 
06, Statehouse, Boise, Idaho 


Male veterinarian wanted as assistant in small 
animal practice in Ohio. Give age and personal 
data; salary plus commission offered. Address Dr 
John W. Garling, 4209 Sylvania Ave., Toledo, Ohio (Continued on p. 4A) 


Contents: An important work by an 
internationally famous authority 


Anatomy and Histology 
of Genital Organs of Bull 
and Cow. 


| | Cattle Fertility 


Control of the Estrous 


Cycle. 15-BAY d St ilit 
Heat, Ovulation and Tim- panes an erl I y 
ing of Service. 


By S. A. ASDELL, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Physiology, , 
Dept. of Animal Husbandry, N.Y. State College of Agricul- 
Pregnancy. 

ture, Cornell University. How to increase the efficiency of 
Hormone Levels. reproduction in cattle? Let an internationally known author- 
ity give you the answers to your problems in cattle breed- 


Properties of the Semen. 


Infertility and Sterility— 
Non-pathological and Dis- 
ease Factors. 


ing in easily understandable language. 

Simply clip this ad to your name and address, send to 

= Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St, Boston 6, Mass., and 

Functional Sterility and 

Embryonic Mortality the book will be sent to you promptly. If you are not com- 
pletely satisfied after 15-day free examination you may 

return the book without obligation. Otherwise we will bill 

$5.50 you for only $5.50. We pay postage for cash 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. + BOSTON 6, MASS. 


illustrated. 
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From northern Japan comes this shipment of an ingredient for Purina Chows. 


nutrition 1s our business 


URINA'S search for the very highest 

quality ingredients goes all over 
the world. Often within a day's time 
our buyers will talk by long distance 
telephone or cable with Japan, Ice- 
land, Norway and South Africa. They 
are on the job all the time, hunting 
for the best sources of highly essen- 
tial ingredients. 


This system of buying, coupled with 
our strict quality control program, 
gives us what we must have to build 
the kind of Chows that make feed 
dollars count. 


Why does Purina go to the ends of 
the earth to buy these tiny but mighty 
ingredients? Because we feel it is our 
responsibility to put into the Checker- 
board bag the finest nutrition that mod- 
ern science can provide. 


Yes, just like veterinary practice, ani- 
mal nutrition is a science. Both are 
jobs for specialists. This fact is recog- 
nized by thousands of farm folks. 
They depend on their local veteri- 
narian to keep disease and parasite 
losses to a minimum and on their 
Purina Dealer to supply sound feeding 
and management knowledge. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Lovis 2, Missouri i 
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Young ambitious veterinarian looking for perma 
° - nency in mixed practice wanted to do large animal 
for Veterinarians work in well-established practice in Georgia. Very 
discriminating clientele, well versed, and demanding 
= the best in service and diagnosis. State age, experi 
These laboratories have been es- ence, marital status, and starting salary desired 
tablished to aid veterinarians in Address “Box V 10." c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 
the diagnosis of obscure as . 

well as common ailments in Veterinarian needed to take over office and mixed 
large and small animals. practice of deceased veterinarian. Address “Box V 

The chief aim of our staff 12." ¢/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


is to give quick and ae- ; 
AX curate diagnosis at all Veterinarian with New York State license wanted 


CA times as assistant in small animal practice on Long Island 
State qualifications and salary expected. Address 
s Jur service in- Box T 2," c/o JourRNAL of the AVMA 

cludes fecal ex- 
aminations, anti-biotic sensitivity Veterinarian wanted for mixed practice in Con 
tests, urinalyses, blood counts, tissue necticut. Salary to start; profit sharing and partner 
sections, bacteriological cultures, cul- ship in near future. Address “Box V 15, c/o 
tures for ringworm and blood chem- JOURNAL of the AVMA 
istry. It is designed to assist owners 
and breeders of stock of all kinds 
including dogs, cats, horses, cattle, 
poultry, hogs and sheep. Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 
Sample containers and price list on request. CARROT OlL VITAMINS 


sults: to destroy oxidized milk flavors; and 
LABORATORIES to promote general good health and glossy 

= coats. Contains much information. Replete 
ep with data and references. Send for it today 


R A 
© 220 fest 23rd New York 10, W.Y. 


ABORATORIE! 


r 


(Continued n p. 46) 


SELF FILLING SYRINGE 
The multi-injector's third hand 


Another accurate smooth working ground glass barrel — 


leak proof metal plunger instrument with many possibilities. 
Adjustable for any capacity. By attaching one end of a 
rubber tube to the self-filling syringe and the other to a 
bottle of serum or vaccine any number of quick |/4cc to 
5cc accurate dose injections can be made. The instrument 
is operated with one hand. Anyone who injects a large num- 
ber of animals will find the Self-Filling Syringe will pay for 
itself both in labor and serum saved after the first day's use. 
Sizes 2cc and 5cc 
Literature upon request 

Inquire at your nearest veterinary dealer or wholesaler 

about this new improved outstanding product. 


Boston Instrument Mfg. Co. Inc., 50 Thayer Street, Boston 18, Mass. 
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The known predilection of cats for fish finds 
interesting nutritive justification. Biochemists 
and biologists are generally agreed that fish— 
whole fish; not parts, scraps or offal—is the 
best single food a cat can eat. 


Fish flesh proteins are believed to be equal 
or superior to those of beef for ease of di- 
gestion and maintenance of the body. Fish 
flesh, with its high proportion of essential 
unsaturated fatty acids, is highly digestible, 
hence easily absorbed and converted into 
energy. Fish minerals and vitamins, from 
fish bone structure, liver and glands, are 
similarly unique in their contribution to fe- 
line health, energy and beauty. 


Puss ‘n Boots Cat Food is made of whole fish 
with its beneficial balance of vital elements. 


45 


Cat alertness 
and appearance 
as affected by 
Good Nutrition 


To the finely ground whole fish are added 
seven specially selected cereals, for all-round 
nutrition. Cats which have been inadequately 
fed show a remarkable improvement within 
three weeks on Puss ‘n Boots. It is available 
to your clients at food stores and pet shops 
everywhere, in two sizes 


How the Natural Life Balance of WHOLE FISH 
is retained in PUSS ‘'n BOOTS 

BONE STRUCTURE forcal- FILLETS OR FLESH, for 

cium, phosphorus. Made proteins. Generally re 


digestible. Retained in served for humans. Re 
Puss 'n Boots tained in Puss ‘n Boots 


LIVER GLANDS. For vitamins A, B, D, and minerals 
Essential for general well-being, healthy nerves. Often 
extracted for medical use. Retained in Puss ‘n Boots 


If you have a camera, you wil! be interested in this exclusive new 
book by Walter Chandoha, world’s foremost cat photographer 
Beautifully designed and printed, “How to Photograph Your Cat” 
shows, for the first time Chandoha's professional techniques for 
posing cats, camera settings, etc. The makers of Puss ‘'n Boots 
Cat Food will be pleased to send you a copy without charge, upon 
receipt of a request on your professional letterhead. 


PUSS n BOOTS is Good Nutrition 


America’s largest selling cot food... odds the plus in health, beauty, vigor 


Coast Fisheries, Division of The Quater Oats Company. Wilmington, Colif 


= 


BUYS 


in KENNEL 
EQUIPMENT 


Woterproof. Heavily galvanized sheets. 
1%" angle iron frames braced and welded. 
1” pipe door frames with dog-proof mesh. 
Completely assembled. Satisfaction guar- 


antced. KENNEL 


| DOUBLE FRAMED 
Exclusive, patented Ford Double Frame con- 
struction guarantees safety and long serv- 
ice. Galvanized chain link is rust-resistant. 
No tie wires to rust. Sections clamp easily 
together. 


WRITE for Literature and Prices on 
KENNEL RUNS PUP PENS STALLS AND CAGES 


KENNEL EQUIPMENT 


109 D W. 21ST. ST. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued p. 44) 
Veterinarian wanted to assist in small animal 
practice, position leading to partnership. Virginia 
license required. Address “Box V 16," c/o JOURNAL 
ot the AVMA 


Wanted—Positions 


British graduate of University of Bristol, Jan 
1955, requires assistantship in mixed practice in 
New York State. Interested in operative surgery 
Address “Box V 13.” c/o JourRNAL of the AVMA 


(Continued 


» BROKEN TEETH 


in bottom clipper blades, 
and bottom blades sharpened to 
rh, Save money=Guaranteed. 
ices on 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
and Stewart clippers. 7 
Blades Tested on Rabbit For 
ar 00 
Prompt Service—Est, 17 pears 


5 Compartment 
Stalls 
RUN S dispense 
ADDED 
INCOME 
‘ 
r ove 7 q 
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removes roundworms 
Mixes palatably with dry feed. 


With SODIDE pigs naturally worm themselves. 
When mixed 2 Ibs. Sodide with 100 Ibs. dry feed, 
Sodide can be effectively and easily administered 
in self-feeder. Feed exclusively for 24 hours, 
allowing no slop feeds during this time. You save 
by buying Sodide in the economical 25 Ib. pail. 


An E-plus Product. Easy to administer, proved effective, and 


economical. Blended of 50% Fluoride and 25% 
yeast in a palatable base. 


Your Choice of Quantity 
1 Ib. 
12-1 Ib. 
1-25 Ib. pail 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 
THE 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES 


CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
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RESULTS 
and you will always 


MASTICS’ 


ACTUAL SIZE 
THE ORIGINAL 
UODER BOUGIE 


MASTICS 


100,000 units penicillin 
50,000 mcg. dihydrostreptomycin 


MASTICS act fast because medica- 
tion in high concentration is quickly 
dispersed throughout the quarter. Im- 
provement often noted in 12 hours. 


MASTICS contain no grease, no wax, 
no insoluble materials to remain in 
the udder retarding antibiotic action. 
MASTICS milk out completely—pro- 
duce no residue on the strainer. 


MASTICS are so effective, cows are 
returned to the herd more promptly 
with less loss of production. 


LOW IN COST...HIGH IN POTENCY 
MASTICS SAVE TIME, MONEY, MILK 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


artin Laboratories 


— West Chester, Penna. 


The 


(CLASSIFIED ADS 


miimued from p. 46) 


Veterinarian desires association with practitioner 
in small animal or mixed practice; licensed in Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Some capital, if 
suitable proposition presented. Address “Box V 1, 
«/O JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Licensed in Illinois, Vienna graduate desires posi 
tion or partnership. Ten years of broad experience 
with large and small animals; tops in sterility and 
some fhelds of surgery. Four years of experience in 
the United States; good English. Address “Box V 
3, c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Doctor of Veterinary Medicine, graduated from 
the Veterinary School, Lyons, France (graduates of 
this school are recommended by AVMA for recog 
nition by State Boards and other agencies), Certif 
cate de Bactendogie of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, 
desires position in research or industry. Special in 
terests in virus research. Age 28, single, German 
speaks German, English, French fluently. Address 
Richard Nanes, 59 High St., Nutley, N. J 


(Continued on f ‘4) 


for GOOD 
PUP 


PRODUCTION 


You can see and count 
the difference when 
you feed Wayne Dog 
Food. Gives your pups 
new life! Makes them 
grow into strong, stur- 


dy dogs with Valuable 

coupons on 
glossy coats and supe- che hack of 
rior stamina. every beg 


WAYNE DOG FOOD 


| 
3 
nd 
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Hog Cholera 


Vaccine 


L: 
. Confers Solid Long Lasting Immunity. 
GP Standard Dosage (2cc. of D-L-V - 10cc. Serum) 


i> Used with Maximum Results on Millions of Swine 4 
i> Now available in 2, 5, 10 20 and 50 dose packages 


me 230 
_)ERYSIPELAS 


& Diamond Laboratories 


is exclusively owned 


and operated by Prac- 


ticing Veterinarians. 


Whether it's D-L-V, or 
==. one of the many other 
Diamond Products, you 
can be assured of qual- 
ity products of the 
highest standard. 


*Diamond 
Laboratories 
Vaccine 


Quality Products of Dependability 
SERVING THE GRADUATE VETERINARIAN EXCLUSIVELY 


DIAMOND LABORATORIES DES MOINES, 1OWA 


‘RUM 
VV 
Vaccine 
DIAMOND 
AMOND 4 f 


POLYOTIC® Intramuscutar, 
100 mg.-500 mg.-1.0 Gm.-5.0 Gm. 


POLYOTIC Intravenous, 

100 mg.-2.5 Gm. 

POLYOTIC OBLETS®: 4's-6 x 4's 
POLYOTIC Carsues, 50 mg., 25's-100's; 

100 mg., 100's; 250 mg., 16's-100's 
POLYOTIC Tasers: 50 mg., 25's-100's; 

100 mg., 25’s-100's; 250 mg., 16’s-100's 
POLYOTIC Mastins Oitment: Y oz. 
POLYOTIC Comrounp Masritis Owtment, oz. 
POLYOTIC OrntHaimic Ointment 1%: 

6x Ye 

POLYOTIC Toricat Ointment 3%: 1 oz. 


POLYOTIC (Tinted) Powoer, 

tb.-1 Ib.-5 Ib. 
AVIANIZED® Rasies Vaccine, (Canine): 

1 dose-5 x 1 dose-10 doses 
AVIANIZED Rasies Vaccine. (Cattle): 10 doses 


AVIANIZED Canine Distemper VACCINE: 
1 dose-10 x 1 dose 


Anti.Canine Distemper Serum AND ANTI-INFECTIOUS 
Canine Heraritis Serum: 20 cc. 100 cc. 


Infectious Canine Hepatitis Vaccine, 2 cc.-10 cc. 


Bauceua Asortus Vaccine, 1 dose-5 x 1 dose- 
5 doses (25 cc.) 


Feune Distemper Vaccine, 1 immunization (2 vials 
Vaccine, 2 vials Sterile Diluent, 2 cc.) 
Anmi-Feune Distemper Serum, 50 cc. 
CARICIDE® Diethylcarbamazine Tasiers, 
400 mg., 25's 
Sowwtion, 10 cc.-50 ce. 


Leptospira CANICOLA-ICTEROHEMORRHAGIAE BACTERIN 
Whole Culture Inactivated Vacuum-Dried. 


Other products to be added. 


*Trode-Mork 


« 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
Peart River Cptnamid New Yor 


; 
ecderie Froressionai! Line 
i 
p io : 


ie Here is the newset of the broad-spectrum antibiotics, clinically proved and 
reody for intravenous, intramuscular, insreuterine, intravaginal, 

intramammary, conjunctival, aural and topical use. 

other antibletic is available to the profession only such wide variety 
forms, No matter what route of edminisiration, there is 
designad for proper professionai application and for 
dispensing. Available to Licensed Veterinarians Only. 
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WANTED! 


FE > Helps Protect | Suitable Mate for “Pug” 
the men located in New York City 


who protect Worthy son of Ch. Mighty Jim. 
the herds of America | Age 17 months. No fee. Choice of 
litter. Box 50, Journal of the A.V.M.A. . 
with . 
Dr. Bunn — Veterinary Director of 
Merck-Sharp & Dohme International 
H.P. MASTITIS TUBES Dr. Carl E. Bunn (COL '51) has accepted the ‘ 
osition of veterinary director of the Merck-Shia 
Dr. Bunn was formerly staff veterinarian in the 


medical division of Sharp & Dohme in West 
Send for Literature and Professional Point, Pa., under Dr, Samuel Scheidy, beginning 
Samples on your own letter head Spay oe 
Most birds move their wings in unison 
HAMILTON PHARMACAL CO., INC. but the swift, a champion speedster, beats 
Hamilton, WN. Y. its wings alternately.._Sci. News Letter, 
May 21, 1955. 


FUNGASARC 


for the effective treatment nm 
of skin conditions 


dex canis; mites; fleas; lice. Repels ticks. La 


Non Staining; not greasy; has no objection- te 
able odor, destroys odors of external origin. : i 
Non Toxic; may be used daily in recom- 
Concentrated; one gallon RIVERSIDE ALL STEEL KENWELS—QUALITY FIRST 
MANUFACTURED IN 5, 7, AND 8, CAGE UNITS. EQUIPPED 
Qa WITH BALLBEARING CASTERS AT NO EXTRA COST. MINOR ‘ 
Gallon vart CHANGES IN DESIGN OPTIONAL. SLIDING PANELS BETWEEN 
8 00 CAGES IF DESIRED. STEEL-BARRED DOORS AND ESCAPE- 
$ 95 . PROOF LATCHES. NEW TYPE DOOR FRAMES WILL NOT 
COLLECT DIRT. VENTILATING STRIP IN LOWER CAGES. 
GALVANIZED STEEL USED ‘ 
Makes 4 gallons Makes a gallon 
Send For 
Available nationally through Descriptive Literature 
well known Distributors TERMS MAY BE ARRANGED IF DESIRED 
Write for free sample A lifetime of service and guaranteed by one of 


j lac, California's oldest Iron works. 
oe RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS 


1843 Cheshire Bridge Road, N.E. 5422 Mission Blvd. Riverside, Californie 
Atlanta 1, Georgia 
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FORMULA 


A LONG-ACTING preparation 
designed for Veterinary use: 


Each cc. contains 


Crystalline 
Vitamin B,, 
in 16% gelatine with 0.5% phenol. 


"ARMOUR VETERINARY UNIT 
foch unit provides the physiclegice!l respense equivalent te 
1USP weiter 


Clinical trials showed an improvement im neurological status, 
or recovery in a large percentage of cases not amenable to 
Compound E-Like and F-Like Hormones other forms of therapy 
Physologcol agents thet control the mob 
tion end utilization of energy, inhibit cellvler » 4 | {thed j j 
injury ond the concurrent inflemmotory reoctions omplications of the distemper syndrome, ime duc ng 
common to wide variety of conine diseases a. Posterior paralysis 


1. Early and acute stages of canine distemper 


b. Chores 
Encephalitic symptoms 


4. Hard pad syndrome 


Paralysis occasionally seen following rabies im- 
mumzation 
Ards the re-establishment of nevro musculer 
function, acts os en ancigesic to relieve the pain 
in neuritis through pothwoys os yet undeter 


mined 


Certain convulsive states 
5. Generalized asthema of neurologye origin 


For the relief of pain in neurites 


CONTROLS NERVOUS SYMPTOMS 


INHIBITS PAIN 


DEPRESSES FEVER 


CONTROLS INFLAMMATORY REACTIONS 


IMPROVES SENSE OF WELL-BEING 


IMPROVES APPETITE 


AVAILABILITY 


ACB-12 (Armour) is supplied as a sterile 5 ex 

multiple dose vial containing W AVN highly 

ACTH and 1000 micrograms crystalline 
itamin By per ex 


PUL MVETERINARY LABORATORIES 
A of ond (ompeny 
CHICAGO 


12 
CAUTION 
| 
$3 


Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut with knife or razor 
blade. Fits firmly, cannot move or slip when clamped inte position. 
Made of non-rusting, light, cast aluminum, highly polished. Lasts a 
lifetime with minimum care. Simplicity of design and construction 
reduces possibility of breakage or mechanical 
failure. Forms immediately available to pro 
vide distinctive marking of these breeds: 


Boxer — postpaid $15.00 

Boston Terrier — postpaid $15.00 

Great Dane — Postpaid $15.00 

Doberman — postpaid $15.00 

Set of above four — postpaid $50.00 
These patented “‘championship’’ forms are pat- 
terned after markings of winners of top honors 
in show competition. Forms for other breeds 
made on special order. Sold te veterinarians 
only. Send check or money order 


THE ANIMAGRAPH (Latest Model) 


MAKE SURE THE X-RAY 
SOME THOUGHT OF THE VETERINARIAN 


MACHINE YOU BUY REFLECTS 
IN ITS DESIGN 


(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued jrom p. 48) 


Veterinarian with 4 years of mixed practice ex- 
perience interested in position leading to lease, 
partnership, or purchase of small animal practice in 
Baltimore area. Married, age 34; have Maryland 
license. Address “Box V 18,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Situation wanted leading to lease, partnership or 
purchase of predominantly small animal practice by 


experienced veterinarian licensed in New Jersey, 
Connecticut; age 31, married. Address “Box V 25,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 

(Continued on 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle. ... . .$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
| 6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free... ..17.00 
24 and 4 free... ..28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


X-RAY 


ANIMAGRAPH 


| TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF 
U.S. PAT. NO. 2,323,704 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


FLUOROSCOPY (motion pictures 

RADIOGRAPHY (still pictures) 

THERAPY (for skin treatment) 

| PORTABLE (large animals outside) 

The only complete x-ray machine de 
signed from the ground up for the 

| exclusive use of the veterinarian. 


THE BETTER GRADE 
SMALL-ANIMAL HOSPITALS 
INSTALL ANIMAGRAPHS 


your chents complete serv 
including x-ray. You owe yourself 
safe, efficient apparatus designed especi 
ally for your use 

The Animagraph is a necessity to pub- 
lic health 


AMPBELL X-RAY CORP. 
110 St., Boston 15, Mass 
Kindly send me descriptive information, 
nciuding prices and terms, on the Camp- 
bell X-Ray Animagraph 


You 


j ce 


owe 


Or 
Use This Please Print) 
Coupon. 


Address 


(City and State) 
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if all your calls - 
were laid 
end to end ‘ 


...it would certainly be 
convenient. Think of ‘i 
the many precious miles 

and hours you would save. 

Sut your daily schedule 

seldom works out this way. 

A handy alternative is to 

cut down on unnecessary 

return calls. 


to help you do this, dispense 


Dispensing Terramycin controls 


"7 


A 


1 


treatment during your absence. 


Dispensing Terramycin maintains 


effective follow-up therapy 


nsing rramycin prot ide 
a reliable service to your client 


and a handy profit to yourself, 


Department of Veterinary Medicine I ESET") PFIZER LABORATORIES, Brooklyn 6, N.Y, 
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(CLASSIFIED ADs ntinued from p. 


Experienced veterinarian, married, desires assist- 
antship in small animal or general practice. Gradu- 
ated trom Hannover Veterinary College, 1944. Ad 
dress Box V 22 c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Capable veterinarian with 10 years’ practice ex 
perience seeks position with a future in mixed or 
small animal practice. Licensed in California; ref 
erences. Initial salary secondary to opportunity for 
partnership or purchase in good West Coast com 
munity. Available at once. Address “Box T 25,’ 
JOURNAL of the AVMA 


(Continued mn fp sm) 


U.S. Armed Forces Surplus 


BLOOD BOTTLES 


Baxter Transfuso Vac 


50 cc. 4% Sodium Citrate w/v 
in Water Anticoagulant 
$3.00 per doz. Minimum 6 doz. 


F.O.B. Richmond, Va. 
Hull St. Outlet 


3806 Petersburg Pike 
P.O. Box 4101 Richmond, Va. 


| SECT-A-SPRAY 
for 30-45 seconds, kills Parasites in- = = 


FLEA, LOUSE, TICK KILLER 

stantly. Excellent for use on Incoming and 


Cuigning Boarding Animals. Very ACTIVE INGREDIENTS: 
Dispensing item. Used as Dry Bath in 
Winter. For more effective than ordinary 
Flea Powders 
Technical Piperony! Butoxide . .. 048% 
, Aromatic petroleum derivative solvent .. 4.30% 
‘ 
Petroleum Distillecte ................. 441% 
Essentiao! Oli ....... . 0.25% 


INERT INGREDIENTS: 
Propellants 90.00% 
12 oz. can-$1.35; 1 doz. 12 oz. cans $13.50 


Available Thru Your Veterinary 
ETH//CAL VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 


34.28 3)st STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 6.N Y 
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generation of champions 
—all fed on Friskies! 


Reproduction tests give added proof 
of Friskies’ complete nutrition! 


As professional kennelmen know, 
breeding presents diet problems 
that surpass those problems 
found in any other type of feed- 
ing. A dog food has to be right to 
satisfy the breeder — and to pro- 
duce results such as have been 
attained at the Friskies Research 
Kennels on the famous Carnation 
Farms near Seattle, Washington. 
In countless reproduction tests, 
proof of the value of a Friskies 
diet is evidenced in successive 


Sold in 2, 5, 10, 25 and 60-/b. sizes 


generations of champions, all 
maintained on Friskies. 

Every food element dogs are 
known to need has been combined 
in the famous Friskies formula. 
Friskies Meal provides a moist 
feeding ... Friskies Cubes, a dry 
feeding of compressed Friskies 
Meal, equally nutritious in every 
respect. For variety, feed both 
Meal and Cubes. 


CARNATION COMPANY. 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS ontinmed from p. 36) 
Wanted—Practices 


Experienced small animal practitioner, age 30 
wants to buy small animal hospital, or join partner 
ship. Will locate anywhere in Southeast. Address 
Box V 11,” c/o JourNaL of the AVMA 


Want to buy mixed practice in Connecticut or 
New York. Have substantial cash down payment 
Must be available immediately. Address “Box V 
20,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Wanted—a good small animal hospital doing at 
least $20,000 net annually. Address “Box T 13 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


Modern, established small animal practice for sale 
in eastern Pennsylvania; consists of waiting room 
examination room, X-ray room, drug room, ssolation 
ward, kennel room, and outside masonry runs. Large 
animal work available, if desired. Reason for selling 
personal. Financing can be arranged. Address “Box 
r 10 c/O JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Small animal hospital for lease in northern Cali 
fornia, modern, well equipped. Grossed $24,000 in 
last 12 months. Excellent opportunity with option 
to purchase. Address ‘Box V 21,’ c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA 


(Continued on p. 60) 


The most complete Service Depot in the Southeast 
for 

Serums, Pharmaceuticals, Biologicals, Hog Cholera 

Vaccines, Vitamineral Supplements, Instruments 

and all the Leading Specialties . . 


Wire, Call or Write Your Next Order to 


“COMPLETE VETERINARY SUPPLIES” 
ALBANY, GEORGIA * COLUMB eee. GEORGIA 


920 FRONT ST 1104 BENNING ROAD 
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FOR 
DERANGED 


WI Diet Supplement for Dogs 


LECIPET 


The Complete Lipotropic 


© Restores healthy hair and skin 


METABOLISM © Improves breeding performance 


© Rejuvenates older animals 


© Safeguards health during lactation 


In Ontario: F. T. Freeman 


3 Newton St. Barrie ASSOCIATED CONCENTRATES 
57-01 32nd Avenue, Woodside 77, N.Y. 


"VANDERMIC" Nylon Syringes. 
"“ANALGIC" Hypodermic Needles. 


Two names that are a MUST in the economy 
of a veterinary practice. 

A syringe that is unbreakable, with 200 boil- 
ing hours. A needle that gives up to 400 
insertions with a point that is completely 


revolutionary in design. 


“ANALGIC” is the name with a future. 


Entirely new in concept and design. Virtually painless to the patient. Diminished predictable 
trauma. Smooth insertion. Prolonged effective life. Normal prices. mw: 


A complete instrument service to the Veterinarian. 
Leaflets and catalogues available to graduate veterinarians. 


ARNOLD & SONS 
Veterinary Instruments Limited, 
183, Woolwich Street, 
Guelph, Ontario 


Established in the U.K, 1793. 


=> 
Ciper, 
eT 


Sold only to gredvate veterinarians. 
(Boxer clamp pictured) 


BEAUTIFUL EAR TRIMS 


EVERY TIME WITH 


Faultless Ear Patterns 


@ Precision built of finest materials 
@ Designed on the original French curve 
@ Used by specialists throughout the country 
BOXER CLAMP, $15.00 
DOBERMAN CLAMP, $15.00 
GREAT DANE CLAMP, $15.00 
SET OF ABOVE THREE, $40.00 
Including instructions for trimming 


Send check or money order to 
THREE OAKS VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
Three Oaks, Mich. 


oO 


(CLASSIFIED ADs nitnued 


rom p. 58) 
Established mixed practice, 85% large animals, 
for sale in western Nebraska for price of new 


ranch-style building, combination home and hospital 
Excellent location on busy U.S. highway one mile 
from business center of city of 4,000. Address “Box 
V 7." c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


with x-ray, 10 
home on 28-acre 
town of 4,000 
of the AVMA 


Mixed 
outside runs 
farm just 


Addre SS 


clinic 
nice 

resort 
JOURNAL 


for sale 
mobile chute 
outside Alabama 
Box V 19, c/o 


practice 


Small animal hospital for sale; 80% small animals, 


20% large. Six-room modern home attached. Located 
in lowa town of 430,000. Price, $16,000. Address 
Box V 23,” c/o JouRNAL of the 


AVMA. 


(Continued nf 62) 


OINTMENT * POWDER * SOLUTION 


Effectively Anti-mycotic * Non-sensitizing 
Non-irritating * Anti-pruritic 
Somples and literature sent on request. 


MAL ._ABORATORIES sion 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INC. 


25 Mein SELL EV 


NEw sa 


PD.53 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 


NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y 


Gentlemen: Please send free Histacount 


Bookkeeping samples and literature, 
obligation on my part. 

Address. 
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An important 
new idea in 
Distemper- Hepatitis 


Immunization 


distemper hepatitis 


sin-jex 


“accine 


Sin-jex is the first Distemper-Hepatitis vaccine 
to utilize a vacuum dried modified live virus 
distemper fraction, with killed virus hepatitis 
fraction as diluent. Sin-jex gives more positive 
immunity against distemper: because the mod- 
ified live virus distemper fraction elicits a more 
marked immunity response. Sin-jex is instantly 
reconstituted because of the Ry “reconsti- 
quick” feature. Sin-jex is a fine homogenous 
suspension which passes easily through a 22 
guage needle. Sin-jex is easily administered 
with a single subcutaneous injection. Sin-jex 
may be given simultaneously with or without 
Anti-Canine Distemper-Infectious Hepatitis 
Anti-Serum. Sin-jex produces immunity in less 
than two weeks. Sin-jex may be used before or 


after weaning. 


Available from 
INDEPENDENT ETHICAL DISTRIBUTORS 


selling to Licensed Veterinarians only 


* TRADE MARK 
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precision 
veterinary 
equipment 


durable, metal sheathed 
instrument /serum cases 


Baked black enamel over steel 
with brass trim. 5 standard 
models; light weight, yet built 
to take knocks! See folder N-1 
for sizes, prices 


new do-it-yourself 
Plasti-Plated cages 


Before you buy you buy cages, 

write for folder N-2 on our 
amazing new Plasti-Plated 
kennels. Rock-hard, glass. 
smooth, seamless surfeces. 


electric dairy 

cow branding iron 

Heats in 90 seconds, makes a 
clean brand, weighs only 

11 ounces. T and V brands 
available too. Uses 110 
current, won't smoke. Write 
for folder N-3. 


nage all metal OB snare de- 
oped by an lowa practitioner. 
Handles pelvic ‘‘nosedivers’’ 
easily. Write for folder N-4. 


new electric range 
branding iron 


For your clients: all-electric 
range brand that eliminates fire 
hazard. Makes branding an 
assembly-line operation. Write 
N-5 


ry current electric firing iron 


Most modern, up-to-date way to 

fire horses, remove warty 

Ate ear polypi, tumors. 
omplete with 11 points/tips. 

Write for folder N-6 


folder folder N-2 folder N-3 
eases Plasti-Plate irons 
folder N-4 (_) folder N-5 folder N-6 

OB forceps range brand firing irons 


Please send me the folders I've checked above. 


—— 
“Nicholson Manufacturing, Inc 
2440 East Third Avenue nver 6 


clip and mail today 


ical 


(CLASSIFIED ADS ntiinued from 


Mixed practice for sale in Middlewest city of over 


15,000. Grossing $18,000-$20,000 annually; 90% 
large animals; testing available. Includes modern 
downtown office, complete drugs, equipment, x-ray 
etc. Address “Box V 14 c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 

Outstanding small animal hospital for sale in 
wealthy southern California area; well located, mod 
ern, fully equipped, excellent buy. Requires $15,000 
down. Other interest forces immediate sale. Address 
Box V 17," c/o JourNaAL of the AVMA 

Small animal practice for sale in choice location 
Santa Monica, Calif. No property involved, good 
lease, hospital, kennel equipment, and apartment 
furniture, $6,000 complete. Address “Box V 24,” 


c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Miscellaneous 
Clipper Blade Sharpening—guaranteed to please 
you; factory trained. Our customers recommend us; 
1,000 satisfied veterinarians. Avoid C.O.D., send 
money with blades, 75¢ per set; 24-hour service. 
Service Grinding Co., 903 Chicago St., Racine, Wis 
Pregnancy Diagnosis—in mare from 45th to 150th 
day. Write for vials and mailing tubes. Price: $7.00 
2 or more tests, $6.00 each. Pregnancy Diagnostic 
Laboratories, H. S. Lames, D.V.M., Dysart, lowa 
Breeders’ Sleeve—the disposable obstetrical sleeve. 
Package of 20 with detachable chest band, $5.00 
lower wholesale prices. Free sample upon request 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa 
The modern method of supplying 
iron, vitamins and trace minerals to 


suckling pigs 
Includes all essential factors in effective 
proportions for the prevention and treat- 
of nutritional anemia and defi- 
ciencies 


ment 


In plastic squeeze bottle with oral appli- 
cator tip for appeal in dispensing and 
ease in dosing 
One squirt (appx | ce) is average dose. 
Insert tip at corner of mouth and squirt 
into pounch of jowl Repeat weekly until 
weaned. 

Packaged in counter display carton of 

100ce. 
.9.00-—6 doz... .. . 48.00 
Pharmaceshcal Manufacturers fo the 
Veterinary Profession Since /9/8 


100ce 


doz. 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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IN CANNED DOG FOOD 
From Gaines 


Gaines’ new Bodygvard Formula is the 
first to take advantage of the 

ability of Methionine to improve 

the Biological Valve of dietary protein. 


Gaines’ new Bodyguard Formula is the first 
to combine rich meat nutrients and other 
ingredients vital for balanced nutrition 
with dil-Methionine. It has been shown 
that added dl-Methionine can increase the 
Biological Value of dietary protein to 
an extent above and beyond that expected 
from its quantitative contribution 

to the essential amino acid level. * 


The Bodyguard Formula’s precise 
combination of vitamins, minerals, 


cuarantl 


A Product of 
General Foods 


proteins and dl-Methionine gives dogs 
better food for growth, health, happiness. 
Its nourishment cannot be duplicated 
with other brands of dog food 

or choice cuts of meat. 


You can recommend this new canned 
Gaines to dog owners with complete 
confidence in its nourishment, especially 
when young, aged, or recuperative dogs 
need high-quality protein in their diet. 


x The exact mechanism is not known, 


but d/-Methionine is ordinarily one of the 
last amino acids to be released from the 
protein and transmitted to the bloodstream 
in the course of normal digestion. It may, 
then, often be the limiting factor in the 
anabolism of protein. It is presumed that 
added dil-Methionine is absorbed more 
rapidly so that it reaches the cells at the 
same time as the other essential elements 
In this way more 


in protein metabolism 
usable protein is made available 


Only Gaines has the 


BODYGUARD 


FORMULA 
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Gaines Canned Dog Food 


NOW! A NEW CONCEPT 


The letters are % inch, the most popular 
size List Price of set, $69.50 


5? 


The New L & H All Purpose Electric Brand- 
er will brand any object that burns. 

The price on Brander is $35.00. Letters or 
figures are $1.00 each, list. 


$20.50 NET 
It's Safe .... No flame eliminates fire haz- 
ard—Completely insulated. 
It's Fast . . , Heats Red Hot in 90 seconds! 
Quicker Heat Recovery—-No Time Lost 


4 


Universal Brander . Lise $42.50 
1) 3 in. Bar; 2) 2 in. half circle; 4) 4 in. 
Bar; 4) corners may be used as running iron. 


Dehorner, without handle 
Dehorner, with handle ow Lise 32.50 
It's Simple... 

Plugs into any 110 vole outlet or Standby 
generator. The tubular Rod type element is 
non-corrosive and self cleaning. 


Write for Brochure 
SALES TO VETERINARIANS ONLY 
Pat. No, 2514613 Manufactured for 


NELSON LABORATORIES 
Veterinary Specialties 


404 EAST 12th ST., SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 
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10 Gm. of oxytetracycline hydrochloride (Terramycin®) activity 


.,. the growth-promoting, nutrition- 

enhancing, disease - preventing and onthe 
therapeutic activity of Terramycin® NEW 5-lb. 5 
in a form easy to dispense and easy re-usable 

to administer . . dispensing 


. these products blend readily into ——- Red 


with removable 


the livestock and poultry rations 
labels 


(grain, silage, or mash), and can 
conveniently be incorporated in pre- 
mixes. 


Noe 


AMEN 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
Pfi zer LABORATORIES, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
ision, Chas. Prizer & Co., ine. 


%, 
for dispensing and use by veterinarians only ; 
for prevention and treatment of disease... 
Gm. of oxytetracycline hydrochloride (Terramycin” ) activity er ib. AL 
 rerramixc 2 | 
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No chances are taken when 
you use SULBEN .. . the 
sulfabenzamide preparation 
with a wide spectrum of effi- 
cacy against bacterial infec- 
tions in animals and poultry. 
SULBEN is especially indi- 
cated for combating enteric 
conditions and those due to 
streptococcic, staphylococcic 
and Pasteurella organisms. 
In many cases a single dose 
is sufficient but dosage can 
be repeated if necessary. 
SULBEN is available in liquid 
for parenteral and oral use 
and in tabole, tabsule, hex- 
tab and toytab form. 


HAVER-GLOVER LABORATORIES 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


the odds are in your favor 


when you use— 


SULBEN 


for treating Calf Scours, 
Foot Rot, Pneumonia, 
Metritis, Coccidiosis, 


Shipping Fever 
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It is recognized that Pasteurella organisms play an important part 
in the losses incident to shipment or ¢ Xposure ol cath The prob 
ability of a primary virus cannot be overlooked. For this reason: 
rl 
is produced from mature cattle, proved to be immune to the com 
plexes of “shipping fever.” This PLUS VALUE accounts for the 
superiority of results obtained, In those areas where Corynebac 
terium is an important complication 


is recommended, Either serum packaged in 100 cc., or 250 cc., oF 


500 cc. size, single or multiple packaged. 


“Producers of Better Biologics for Graduate Veterinarians."' 


FOR PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF . 
i-Corynebacter 1 Past 


proteolytic enzyme 
action makes 


more effective 
in acute mastitis 


INSTI-LYSIN contains papain, economiu al plant origin 
enzyme which digests cellular debris and 


reduces swe lling promptly 


INSTI-LYSIN, in spec ial diffusible base. maintains 
high antibiotic udder levels. High 


sulfona de content assures broad bacte rial cove rage, 


Clinical tests have shown that INsTI-LYstN brings 
about faster recovery. rapid and more complete 
reduction of «welling, with less damage to 


udder tissue than control therapy alone 


Fach 28-cc. plastic syringe in dispensing hox 
contains procaine penicill nt, units 
vdrostreptomvem LOO phthaly kulfacetamide 
sulfathiazole 500 mg., and papain o0 mg. 


in special diffusibl oil base. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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